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(CONTINUED) 



Section iL Interbedded^ Volcanic^ or Contemporaneous 
Phase of Eru ptivfty 

MASSES of igneous materials ejected to the surface in 
some of the forms now visible in modern volcanoes, 
possess great value as fixing the geological epoch 
of volcanic eruptions. It is evident that, on the whole, 
such superficial masses must agree in Itthological characters 
with rocks already described, which have been extravasated 
by volcanic efforts without quite reaching the surface. 
Yet they ha^ some well-marked general characters, of 
which the most important may be thus stated. (1) They 
occur as beds or sheets, sometimes lava-form, sometimes of 
fragmental materials, which conform to the bedding of the 
strata among which they are intercalated. (2) They do not 
break into or alter overlying strata. (3) The upper and 
under surfaces of the lava-beds present commonly a scoria- 
ceous or vesicular character, which may even be found 
extending throughout the whole of a sheet. (4) Fragments 
of these upper surfaces not unusually occur in the immedi- 
ately overlying strata. (5) Beds of tuff are frequently inter- 
stratified with sheets of lava, but may also occur by them- 
selvcBi interstratified among ordinary sedimentary strata. 

(977) 
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§ 1. Crystalline, or Lavas 

While the underground course of a protruded mass of 
molten igneous rock has widely varied according to the 
shape of the channel through which it proceeded and in 
which, as in a mold, it solidified, the behavior of the rock, 
once poured out at the surface, has been much more uni- 
form. As in modern lava, the erupted mass has rolled 
along, varying in thickness and other minor characters, but 
retaining the broad general aspect of a lenticular bed or 
sheet. A comparison of such a bed with one of the intru- 
sive sheets already described shows that in several impor- 
tant lithological characters they differ from each other. An 
intrusive sheet is closest in grain near its upper and under 
surfaces. A contemporaneous bed or true lava-flow, on the 
contrary, is there usually most open and scoriaceous. In 
the one case, we rarely see vesicles or amygdales, in the 
other they often abound. However rough the upper surface 
of an interbedded sheet may be, it never sends out veins 
into, nor incloses portions of, the superincumbent rocks, 
which, however, sometimes contain portions of it, and wrap 
round its hummocky irregularities. Occasionally it may be 
observed to be full of rents, which have been filled up with 
sandstone or other sedimentary material. These rents were 
formed while the lava was cooling, and sand was subse- 
quently washed into them. Examples of this structure 
abound among the porphyrites of the volcanic tracts of the 
Scottish Lower Old Red Sandstone. The amygdaloidal 
cavities throughout an interbedded sheet, but more es- 
pecially at the top, often present an elongated form, and 
are even pulled out into tube-like hollows in one general 
direction, which was obviously the line of movement of the 
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yet viscous mass (pp. 181, 388). Some kinds of rock, when 
occurring in inter bedded sheets, are apt to assume a system 
of columnar jointing. Basalt, in particular, is distinguished 
by the frequency and perfection of its columns. The Giants' 
Causeway, ^he cliffs of Staffa, of Ardtun in Mull, a^d of 
Loch Staffin in Skye, the Orgues d*ExpailIy in Auvergne, 
and the Kirschberg of Fulda are well-known examples. 
Interbedded lavas of former geological periods, like those 




Fig. 80A.— Sandstone flUlnr rents in the surface of an Interbedded sheet or flow of 

porphyrite, which is covered with a bed of conglomerate. Coast of 

Kincardineshire. 

The rents have been filled in with sand before the eruption of the next flow. 

of recent date (ante, p. 408), occur under two tolerably well- 
defined conditions. 

1. Lenticular sheets or groups of sheets, usually of lim- 
ited extent and with associated bands of tuff, form the more 
frequent type among PalsBozoic and Secondary formations. 
A single interbedded sheet may occasionally be found inter- 
calated between ordinary sedimentary strata, without any 
other volcanic accompaniment. But this is unusual. In 
the great majority of cases, several sheets occur together, 
with accompanying bands of contemporaneous tuff. 
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In such abundantly volcanic districts as central Scotland, 
the necks or vents of eruption (p. 969) may frequently be 
detected around the lavas which proceeded from tbem. The 
thickness of an inter bedded sheet varies for difierent kinds 
of lava. As a rule, the more acid rocks are in thicker beds 
than the more basic. Some of the thinnest and most per- 
sistent sheets may be observed among the basalts, where a 
thickness of not more than 12 or 15 feet for each sheet is not 
uncommon. Both individual sheets and groups of sheets 
possess a markedly lenticular character. They may be seen 
to thicken in a particular direction, probably tnat from 
which they flowed. Thus in Linlithgowshire a mass of 
lavas and tuffs, reaching a collective thickness of probably 
2000 feet in the Carboniferous Limestone series, rapidly dies 
out, until within a distance of only ten miles it dwindles 
down to a single band less than nfty feet thick. On the 
other hand, beds of tolerably uniform thickness and flatness 
of surface may be found; among the basalts, more particu- 
larly, the same sheet may be traceable for miles, with re- 




¥\g. 808.— Four sucoeBsiye flows of porphyrite. Lower Carboniferous, East Linton. 

markable regularity of thickness and parallelism between its 
upper and under surfaces (p. 385). The porphyrites (Fig. 
S6S) and trachytic and felsitic lavas are more irregular in 
thickness and form of surface (p. 878). 

Abundant examples of this type of volcanic extrusion 
may be studied among the PalsDozoic and Tertiary forma- 
tions of Western Europe, and nowhere on a larger scale than 
in the British Isles. The Cambrian lavas and tuffs of Pem- 
brokeshire, and those of Arenig and Bala age in North 
Wales, the Lake District, the south of Scotland, and the 
southeast of Ireland, form a notable record of volcanic activ- 
ity in older Palaeozoic time. They were succeeded by the 
great outpourings of the Old Red Sandstone, Devonian, 
arboniferous, and Permian volcanoes. But the volcanic 
energy gradually diminished until the last Carboniferous 
and Permian eruptions gave rise to puys like those of 
Auvergne, never discharging such voluminous floods of 
lava as those of earlier periodB, and probably in many 
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cases emitting only showers of ashes and stones.' There 
appears to have been a complete quiescence of volcanic 
activity during the whole of the Mesozoic ages in Britain. 
But the subterranean fires were rekindled in older Tertiary 
time, and gave forth the great basalt sheets of Antrim and 
the Inner Hebrides. 

On the continent of Europe a similar Ions record of vol- 
canic action is found, with a corresponding Mesozoic quies- 
cence. Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian volcanic rocks have been found in France. The 
Permian volcanic rocks of Germany have long been well 
known. • In the Tyrol extensive sheets of quartz-porphyry 
of Triassic or older date with associated tufis occur.* 

Interbedded (and also intrusive) sheets have shared in 
all the subsequent curvature and faulting of the formations 
among which they lie. This relation is well seen in the 
^^toadstone*' or diabase beds associated with the Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone of Derbyshire (Fig. 804).* 




Fig. 804.— Section of Intercalated diabase (toadstone) in Carboniferous limestone, 
Derbyshire (B.). a a, Toadstone. in two beds; b 6, Limestones; 
c, Millstone ^t; //, Faults. 

2. The second type is displayed in widespread plateaus 
composed of many successive sheets, frequently with little 
or no intercalation of tu5. It occurs even among Paladossoio 
formations, but attains its greatest development among the 
volcanic eruptions of Tertiary time. Instead of mere local 
lenticular patches, these sheets lie piled over each other 
sometimes to a depth of several thousand feet, and fre- 
quently cover areas of many thousand square miles. 

' Quart Jouni. Gtool. See. (Annir. Address), yol. xlviii. p. 14*7. 
' Beferences to liie intercalated volcanic rocks of former geological periods 
will be found in the account of the geological systems in Book VI. 
• B. Mojsisovlcs, "Die Dolomit-riffe von SUdtlrol,'* 1879. 
^ See Section 18, "Hor. Sec. Oeol. Surv. Qreat Britain.*' 
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Among the Palasozoic rocks of Scotland remnants of such 
ancient volcanic plateaus occur in the Old Eed Sandstone 
(hills of Lome) and Carboniferous systems (Gampsie Fells 
and hills above Largs), where they consist chiefly of con- 
secutive sheets of different porphvrites and diabases rising 
into long terraced table-lands. The regularity of thickness 
and parallelism of these sheets form conspicuous features in 
the scenery of the districts in which they occur. 

It is chiefly basaltic rocks, however, that in all parts of 
the world have flowed out without the production of promi- 
nent cones and craters, and now build up vast volcanic pla- 
teaus. The fragmentary Miocene plateaus of the British 
Islands, the Faroe Islands and Iceland; those of the Indian 
Deccan and of Abyssinia, and the more recent basalt floods 
which have closed the eventful history of volcanic action in 
North America, are notable illustrations of this type of 
structure. Beds of tuff, conglomerate, gravel, clay J shale, 
or other stratified intercalations occasionally separate the 
sheets of basalt. Layers of lacustrine clays, sometimes full 
of leaves, and even with sufficiently thick masses of vegeta- 
tion to form bands of lignite or coal, may also here and there 
be detected. But marine intercalations are rare or absent. 
There can be no doubt that these widely extended sheets of 
basalt were in the main subaerial outpourings, and that in 
the hollows of their hardened surfaces lay lakes and smaller 
pools of water in which the interstratified sedimentary mate- 
rials were laid down. The singular persistence of the ba- 
salt-beds has often been noticed. The same sheet may be 
followed for several miles along the magnificent dim of 
Skye and Mull. Mr. Clarence King believes that single 
sheets of basalt in the Snake Eiver lava-field of Idaho may 
have flowed for 60 or 60 miles.' The basalts, however, so 
exactly resemble each other that the eye may be deceived 
unless it can follow a band without any interruption of 
continuity. 

§ 2. Fragmental, or Tuffs 

While the observer may be in doubt whether a partio- 
nlar bed of lava has been poured out at the surface as 
a true flow, or has consolidated at some depth, and, there- 

* "Geological Exploration of 40th Parallel," i. p. 593. See also 0. E. Dut- 
ton, Nature, 2'7th November, 1884. 6th Ann. Rep. IT. S. Geol. Sury. 1884--85, 
p. 181, and 4th Ann. Bep. of same Surve/, 1882-83, p. 85. 
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fore, whether or not it is to be regarded as evidence of an 
actaal volcanic outbreak at the locality, he is not liable 
to the same uncertainty among the fragmental eraptive 
rocks. Patting aside the occasional brecciated structore 
seen along the edges of plutonic intrusive masses, he may 
regard all the truly fragmental igneous rocks as proofs of 
volcanic action having been manifested at the surface. The 
agglomerate found in a volcanic neck could not have been 
formed unless the vapors in the vent had been able to find 
their way to the surface, and in so doing to blow into frag- 
ments the rocks on the site of the vent as well as the upper 
part of the ascending lava-column.* Wherever, therefore, 
a bed or a series of beds of tuS occurs interstratified in a 
geological formation, it points to contemporaneous volcanic 
eruptions. Hence the value of these rocks in interpreting 
the volcanic annals of a region. 

The fragmentary ejections from a volcano or a cooling 
lava-stream vary from the coarsest agglomerate to the finest 
tuflf, the coarser materials being commonly found nearest 
to the source of discharge. They differ in composition, 
according to the nature of the lavas with which they are 
associated and from which they have been derived. Thus, 
a region of trachyte-lavas supplies trachyte-tuffs and 
trachyte-breccias; one of basalts gives basalt-breccias, 
basalt-agglomerates, basalt-tuffs; one of obsidians yields 
pumiceous tuffs and breccias. The fragmentary matter 
ejected from volcanic vents has fallen partly back into 
the funnels of discharge, partly over the surrounding 
area. It is apt, therefore, to be more or less mingled with 



* It is conceivable that where a mass of lava was injected into a subter- 
ranean cavern, fragmentary discharges might take place and partly fill that 
cavity; but such exceptional cases are probably extremely rare. 
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ordinary sedimentary detritus. We find it, indeed, passing 
insensibly into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other strata. 
Alternations of gravelly peperino-like tuff with a very fine- 
grained "ash*' may frequently be observed. Large blocks 
of lava-form rock, as well as of the strata through which 
the volcanic explosions have taken place, occur in the tuffs 
of most old volcanic districts. Occasionally such ejected 
blocks or bombs are found among fine shales and other 
strata, the lamination of which is bent down round them 




Fig. 806.— Ejected volcanic block (12 by 15 by 17 inches) in Lower Carboniferous 
Shales, Pettycur, Fife. 

in such a way as to show that the stones fell with consid- 
erable force into the still soft and yielding silt or clay 
(Fig. 305).^ 

Volcanic tuffs and conglomerates occur in interstratified 
beds without any accompanying lava, much more commonly 
than do interstratified sheets of lava, without beds of tuff; 
just as, in recent volcanic districts, it is more usual to find 
cones of ashes or cinders without lava, than lava-sheets 
without an accompaniment of ashes. Masses of fine or 
gravelly tuff, several hundreds of feet in thickness, with- 
out the intervention of any lava-bed, may be observed 
in the volcanic districts of the Old Bed Sandstone and 
Carboniferous systems in Scotland. These furnish evi- 
dence of long-continued volcanic action, during which 

^ See Geol Mag. i. 1864, p. 22. 
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fragmentary materials were showered out over the water- 
basins, mingled with little or no ordinary sediment. On 
the other hand, in these same areas, thin seams of tuff 
interlaminated with sandstone, shale, or limestone, afford 
indications of feeble intermittent volcanic explosions, 
whereby light showers of dust were discharged, which 
settled down quietly amid the sand, mud, or limestone 
accumulating at the time. Under these latter circum- 
stances, tuffs often become fossiliferous; they inclose the 
remains of such plants and animals as might be lying on 
the lake-bottom or sea-floor over which the showers of 
volcanic dust fell, and thus they form a connecting link 
between aqueous and igneous rocks. 

As illustrations of the nature of the stratigraphical evi- 
dence for former conditions of volcanic activity, two sec- 
tions from Linlithgowshire may here be given. In the first 
of these (Fig. 306), a black shale (1) of the usual carbona- 
ceous type, with remains of terrestrial 
plants, lies at the bottom. It is cov- 
ered by a bed of nodular bluish-gray 
tuff (2), containing black shale irag- 
ments, whence we may infer that the 
underlying or some similar shale was 
blown out from the site «f the vent 
that furnished this dust and gravel. 
A second black shale (3) is succeeded 
by a second thin band of fine pale 
yellowish tuff (4). Black shale (6^ 
again supervenes, containing rounded 
fragments of tuff, -perhaps lapilli in- fi^. aoe.- section of inter- 
termittently ejected^ froni the neigh- SS^"Sd^^Sl^!^^elSJ 
boring? vent, and passing; up into ochiitree^Liniithgowshire 

a layer of tuff (6), which marklB how (I->wer Carbonlferou.). 

the volcanic activity gradually increased again. It is 
evident that, but for the proximity of an active volcanic 
vent, there would have been a continuous deposit of black 
shale, the conditions of sedimentation having remained un- 
changed. In the next stratum of shale (7), thin seams and 
nodules of clay-ironstone accumulated round decomposing 
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organic remains on the muddy bottom. A brief volcanic 
explosion is marked by the thin tuff-bed (8), after which 
the old conditions of deposit continued, the bottom of the 
water, as the shale (9) shows, being crowded with ostracod 
crustaceans, while nshes, whose coprolites have been left 
in the mud, haunted the locality. At last, however, a 
much more powerful and prolongea volcanic explosion took 
place. A coarse agglomerate or tuff (10), with blocks some- 
times nearly a foot in diameter, was then thrown out and 
overspread the lagoon. 

The second example (Fig. 307) brings before the mind 
a volcanic episode of another kind, in the 
history of the same region. At the bot- 
tom of the section, a pale amygdaloidal, 
somewhat altered form of basalt (A) 
marks the upper surface of one of the sub- 
marine lavas of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone period. Directly over it comes a 
bed of limestone (B) 15 feet thick, the 
lower layers of which are made up of a 
dense growth of the thin-stemmed coral, 
Lithostrotion irregulare^ which overspread 
the hardened lava. The next stratum is 
a band of dark shale (C), about 2 feet 
thick, followed by about tne, same thick- 
ness of an impure limestone with shale 
seams. The conditions for coral growth 
were evidently not f a vorable ; for the de- 
posit of this argillaceous limestone was 
arrested by the precipitation of a dark 
mud, now to be seen in the form of 3 or 
4 inches of a black pyritous shale. (E), 
and next by the inroad of a large quantity of a dark sandy 
mud, and drift vegetation, which has been preserved as 
a sandy shale (F) containing Calamites, Proauctij ganoid 
scales, and other traces of the terrestrial and marine life of 
the time. Finally a sheet of lava, represented by the 
uppermost amygdaloid (G), overspread the area, and sealed 
up these records of Palaeozoic history.' 




7^^^^ 
/r}^^ 



. 807.— Section in 
\rardlaw Quarry, 
Linlithgowshire. 



8 See **Memoir8 of Geol. Survey, Otology of Edinburgh," pp. 46, 68, Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Edin. xziz. p. 483. 
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Pakt Vin. Metamorphism, Local and Bboioval 

At the outset some caution must be employed as to the 
use of the terms "metamorphism" and **metamorphic." It 
is obvious that we have no right to call a rock metamorphic, 
unless we can distinctly trace it into an unaltered condition, 
or can show from its internal composition and structure that 
it has undergone a definite change, or can prove its identity 
with some other rock whose metamorphic character has 
been satisfactorily established. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that, in a certain sense, all or nearly all rocks may 
be saicf to have been metamorphosed, since it is exceptional 
to find any, not of very modern date, which do not show, 
when closely examined, proofs of having been 'hardened by 
the pressure of superincumbent rock, and altered by the 
action of percolating water or other daily acting agent of 
change. Even a solid crystalline mass, which, when viewed 
on a fresh fracture with a good lens, seems to consist of 
unchanged crystalline particles, will often betray under the 
microscope unmistakable evidence of alteration. And this 
alteration may go on until the whole internal organization 
of the rock, so far at least as we can penetrate into it, has 
been readjusted, though the external form may still remain 
such as hardly to indicate the change, or to suggest that 
any new name should be given to the recomposed rock. 
Among many igneous rocks, particularly the more basic 
kinds (diabases, basalts, andesites, diorites, olivine rocks, 
etc.), alteration of this nature may be studied in all 
stages.' 

But mere alteration by decay is not what geologists de- 

' See Index, sub voce, •'Weathering.'* 
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note by metamorphism. The term has been, indeed, much 
too loosely employed: but it is now generally used to ex- 
press a change in the mineralogical or chemical composition 
and in the internal structure of rocks, produced at some 
depth from the surface, through the operation of mechani- 
cal movement, combined with the influence of heat and 
heated water or vapor. A metamorphic rock may be 
more compact and crystalline than the parent mass 
from which it has been derived, like which, also, when 
exposed at the surface, it again undergoes alteration by 
weathering. 

Various kinds of metamorphism have been distinguished 
by special names;* but they may be included in three main 
groups. 1st, change of texture, including the induration 
and other minor phenomena of "contact-metamorphism"; 
2d, change of form, including all paramorphic transforma- 
tions, such as the conversion of a pyroxenic into a horn- 
blendic rock, and the alteration of a clastic into a crystalline 
mass by the crystallization of its original constituents; 3d, 
change of substance, where a chemical change has been 
superinduced either by the abstraction or addition of one 



' For instance, metasomatosis, metasomatlc, methylosis, methylotic, and 
metachemic applied to chemical metamorphism or alteration of constitution or 
substance; metastasis, indicating changes of a paramorphic nature; metacrasis, 
denoting such transformations as the conversion of mud into a mass of mica, 
quartz and other silicates; macro- structural metamorphism, having the external 
structure (morphology) changed, as where an amorphous condition becomes 
schistose; micro-structural, having -the internal structure (histology) wholly 
changed, with or without a macro- structural alteration; mineralogical, having 
one or more of the component minerals changed, with or without an alteration 
of the chemical composition of the rock as a whole. See King and Rowney, 
*'An old Ohapter of the Geological Record,'* 1881; Dana, Amer. Joum. Sci. 
xxzii. 1886, p. 69. Bonney, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1886, Address, p. 30 et seq, 
G. H. Williams, Bull. U. 8. GeoL Surv. No. 62, 1890, p. 43. Various terms 
have likewise been proposed for metamorphism from the point of view of its 
cause, as Dislocation-metamorphism (Losaen), Mechanical metamorphism (Heim 
and Baltzer), Dynamical metamorphism (Rosenbusch), Heaping-up metamor- 
phism (Stauungs M., Credner), Pressure metamorphism (Bonney). 
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or more ingredients, as in the remarkable contact zones 
roand certain intrusive bosses. It is obvious, however, 
that each of these three kinds of metamorphism may be 
included in the changes which have been superinduced 
upon a given mass of rock. 

The conditions that appear to be mainly concerned in 
metamorphism have been already stated (p. 642). It may 
be added here that these conditions may in different cases be 
supplied: 1st, by the action of heated subterranean water 
carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions (p. 519); 2d, by 
the action of hot vapors and gases upon underground rocks 
(pp. 388, 518, 977); 3d, by mechanical movements, particu- 
larly those which have resulted in the crushing and shear- 
ing of rocks (p. 529); 4th, by the intrusion of heated 
eruptive rocks, sometimes containing a large proportion of 
-.osorbed water, vapors, or gases (pp. 392, 944, 950, 957); 
5th, occasionally and very locally by the combustion of 
beds of coal. 

When the term "metamorphism" was originally pro- 
posed by Lyell it applied to rocks having a schistose or 
foliated structure which were regarded as altered sediments. 
For many years afterward it continued to be used in the 
same sense, and not until comparatively recently did geolo- 
gists recognize that rocks originally of eruptive origin but 
interposed among sedimentary strata were necessarily af- 
fected by the changes which the latter underwent in the 
processes of metamorphism. It is now well established that 
igneous rocks no less than aqueous have been metamor- 
phosed, and, as Lossen has pointed out, they furnish in 
some respects even a better starting-point from which to 
attack the problem of metamorphism, inasmuch as their 
original definite mineral aggregation, chemical composition, 
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and structure furnish a scale by which the subsequent muta- 
tions of the rocks may be traced and measured.* 

Metamorphism is manifested in two distinct phases. Ist, 
Local (the metamorphism of contact or of juxtaposition), 
where the change has been effected only within a limited 
area, round some eruptive mass, beyond which the ordinary 
condition of the altered rocks can be seen. 2d, Regional, 
where the change has taken place over a large tract without 
reference to visible eruptive masses, the original characters 
of the altered rocks being more or less completely effaced. 
Between the results of local and regional metamorphism, no 
sharp line can be drawn ; they insensibly graduate into each 
other and may arise from one common cause. 

§ 1. Local Metamorphism (metamorphism of contact 
or juxtaposition) 

In this kind of alteration two fundamental conditions 
have to be considered: 1st, the nature, mass, temperature, 
and composition of the eruptive rock; and, 2d, the composi- 
tion and structure of the rocks through which the intrusive 
material has been injected. With regard to the first of these 
eonditions, it is obvious that a large intrusion will produce 
more alteration than a small intrusion of the same rock. 
The areole of metamorphism round a great boss of granite 
or of diorite will be broader and the metamorphism itself 
more intense than round a mere vein or dike. But the case 
is different when we compare intrusions of altogether unlike 
materials. The temperature of granite appears to have been 
comparatively low (p. 524). We never meet with cases of 



' Jahrb. Preuss. Greol. Landesanst. 1884, p. 620. See also, for an early 
study of the indueace of contact-metamorphism on augptic igneous rocks 
AUport, Q. J. GeoL Soc xxxii. 1876, p. 418. 
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fasion round even the largest bosses of granite; carboliate 
of lime is not deprived of its carbonic acid. But the injec- 
tions of intermediate and basic rocks give proofs of far more 
elevated temperatures. Dikes of andesite or basalt may 
often be observed to have baked argillaceous rocks into 
porcellanite, and to have actually fused the rocks in contact 
with them. But in these instances the alteration is confined 
within limits of a few inches or feet. The metamorphism 
induced round a boss of granite, on the other hand, may 
extend for a breadth of a mile or more. Much of the change 
in the latter case may be ascribed to the influence of the 
mineralizing agents with which the granite was impregnated 
(see p. 623). 

With respect to the influence of the nature and structure 
of the altered rock upon the metamorphism, it is obvious 
that such different materials as shale, sandstone, coal, and 
limestone will give very different results even if exposed to 
the same amount and kind of metamorphic energy. And 
much will depend also upon the relation between the posi- 
tion of the intrusive mass and the stratification of the rocks 
affected. As stated on p. 98, heat is conducted four times 
faster along the planes of stratification than across the 
bedding. 

The following examples of the nature of the metamor- 
phism of contact are arranged in progressive order of inten- 
sity, beginning with the feeblest change, and ending with 
results that are quite comparable with the great changes 
involved in regional metamorphism. 

Keachingf is well seen at the surface, where heated vol- 
canic vapors rise through tuffs or lavas and convert them 
into white clays (p. 398). Decoloration, however, has pro- 
ceeded also, underneath, along the sides of dikes. Thus in 
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Arran, a zone of decoloration ranging from 5 or 6 to 26 or 80 
feet in width, runs in the red sandstone along each side of 
many of the abundant basalt-dikes. This removal of the 
coloring peroxide may have been effected by the prolonged 
escape of hot vapors from the cooling lava of the dikes. 
Had it been due merely to the reducing eflfect of organic 
matter in the meteoric water filtering down each side of the 
dike, it ought to occur as frequently along joints in which 
there has been no ascent of igneous matter. 

G)Ioratxoo« — Bocks, particularly shale and sandstone, in 
contact with intrusive sheets, are sometimes so reddened 
as to resemble the burned shale from an ironwork. Every 
case of reddening along a line of junction between an erup- 
tive and non-eruptive rock must not, however, be set down 
without examination as an effect of the mere heat of the in- 
jected mass, for sometimes the coloring may be due to sub- 
sequent oxidation of iron in one or both of the rocks by 
water percolating along the lines of contact. 

Indtfratioiu — One of the most common changes superin- 
duced upon sedimentary rocks along their contact with intru- 
sive masses, is a hardening of their substance. Sandstone, 
for example, is converted into a compact rock which breaks 
with the lustrous fracture of quartzite. Argillaceous strata 
are altered into flinty slate, Lydian-stone, jasper, or porcel- 
lanite. This change may sometimes be produced by mere 
dry heat, as when clay is baked. But probably, in the 
majority of cases, induration of subterranean rocks results 
from the action of heated water. The most obvious ex- 
amples of this action are those wherein the percentage 
of silica has been increased by the deposit of a siliceous 
cement in the interstices of the stone, or by the replace- 
ment of some of the mineral substances by silica. This 
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is specially observable round eruptive masses of granite 
and diabase.* 

Expulsfon of Water* — One effect of the intrusion of molten 
matter among the ordinary cool rocks of the earth's crust 
has doubtless often been temporarily to expel their inter- 
stitial water. The heat may even have been occasionally 
sufficient to drive off water of crystallization or of chemical 
combination. Mr. Sorby mentions that it has been able to 
dispel the water present in the minute fluid cavities of quartz 
in a sandstone invaded by diabase.* 

Prismatic Stmcture* — Contact with eruptive rocks has fre- 
quently produced a prismatic structure in the contiguous 




a 
Fig. S08.— Sandstone (a a) rendered prismatic by Dolerite (b b); Bishopbriggs, Qlasgow. 

masses. Conspicuous illustrations of this change are dis- 
played in sandstones through which dikes have risen (Fig. 
808). Independently of the lines of stratification, polygonal 
prisms, six inches or more in diameter, and several feet in 
length, starting from the face of the dike, have been devel- 
oped in the sandstone.* 

* KajBer, on contact-metamorphism around the diabase of the Harz, Z. 
Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxii. 103, where analyses showing the high percentage 
of silica are given. Hawes, Amer. Joum. Sci. January, 1881. The phenom- 
ena of metamorphism round granite are further described- below, p. 1003 et aeq, 

B Q. J. GeoL Soo. 1880. Ante, p. 954. 

* Sandstone altered by basalt, melaphyre, or allied rock, Wildenstein, near 
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Some of the most perfect examples of saperindaced 

Erisms may occasionally ie noticed in seams of coal which 
ave been invaded by intrusive igneous rocks. In the Scot- 
tish coal-fields, sheets of basalt nave been forced along the 
surfaces of coal-seams, and even along their centre, so as to 
form a bed or sheet in the middle of the coal-seam. The 
coal in these cases is sometimes beautifully columnar, its 
slender hexagonal and pentagonal prisms, like rows of stout 
pencils, diverging from the surface of the intrusive sheet. ^ 

Other examples of the production of this structure have 
been described m dolomite altered by quartz- porphyry (Cam- 
piglia, Tuscany); fresh- water limestone altered oy basalt 
(Gergovia, Auvergne); basalt- tuif and granite altered by 
basalt* (Mt. Saint-Michel, Le Puy). 

Caldnatiorv Melting, Cofcingf/— By the great heat of 
erupted masses, more especially of basalt and its allies, 
rocks have been calcined and partially or completely melted. 
In some, the matrix or some of the component minerals have 
been melted; in others, the whole rock has been fused 
Among granite fragments ejected with the slags of old vol- 
canic vents in Auvergne, some present no trace of altera- 
tion, others are burned as if they had been in a furnace, or 
are partially melted so as to look like slags, each of their 
component minerals, however, remaining distinct. In the 

Budingen, Upper Hesse, Schoberle, near Kriebitz, Bohemia; Johnsdorf, near 
Zittau, Saxony (the Quader-sandstone of Gorischstein, in Saxon Switzerland, m 
beaatifullj columnar; W. Keeping, Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 437); Bishopbriggs, 
near Glasgow. 

■* Coal and lignite, with their accompanying clays, altered by basalt, diabase, 
melaphyre, etc., Ayrshire, Scotland; St. Saturnin, Auvergne; Meissner, Hesse 
Gassel; Ettingshausen, Vogelsgebirge ; Sulzbach, Upper Palatinate of Bavaria; 
Ftinf kirchen, Hungary : by trachyte, Commentry, Central France ; by phonolite, 
Northern Bavaria. 

* Naumann, "Geognosie," i. p. 737. 

• It is worthy of observation that changes of the kind here referred to occur 
most commonly with basalt-rocks, melaphyres and diabases. Trachyte has been 
a less frequent agent of alteration, though some remarkable examples of its in- 
fluence have been noted. Poulett Scrope (Geol. Trans. 2d ser. ii.) describes the 
alteration of a trachyte conglomerate by trachyte into a vitreous mass. Quartz- 
porphyry and diorite occasionally present examples of calcination, or more or less 
complete fusion. But with the granitic and syenitic rocks changes of this kind 
haye neyer been obeerred. Naumann, '^G^eognooie/' i. p. 744. 
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Bifel Yoloanio region, the fragmentB of mica-schist and gneiss 
ejected with the Toloanio detritus have sometimes a crust or 
glasse of glass. Sandstones, though most frequently baked 
into a compact quartzite, are sometimes changed into an 
enamel-like mass in which, when the rock contains an argil- 
laceous or calcareous matrix with dispersed quartz-grains, 
the infusible quartz may be recognized (Oberellenbach, 
Lower Hesse). According to Bunsen's observations, yol- 
canio tu£E and phonolite have sometimes been melted for 
several feet on the sides of the dolerite dikes which traverse 
them, so as to present the aspect of pitchstone or obsidian.'* 
Besides complete fusion and fluxion -structure there has 
sometimes been also a production of microscopic crystal- 
lites in the fused portions, resembling those of eruptive 
rocks. 

The effects of eruptive rocks upon carbonaceous beds, 
and particularly upon coal-seams, are among the most con- 
spicuous examples of this kind of alteration. In a coal-field 
much invaded by igneous rocks, seams of coal are usually 
found to have suffered more than the other strata, not merely 
because they are specially liable to alteration from the prox- 
imity of heated surfaces, but because they have presented 
lines of more easy escape for the igneous matter pressed from 
below. The molten rock has very generally been injected 
along the coal-seams; sometimes taking the lower, sometimes 
the upper surface, or even, as already stated, forcing its 
way along tne centre. 

The alterations produced by the intrusion vary consider- 
ably, according to the bulk and nature of the eruptive sheet, 



I* Usually the vUreous band at the margin of a basalt dike belongs to the 
intruded rock and not to that through which it has risen (see ''Basalt-glass,'* 
ante, pp. 297, 969). 

•GaoLOGT— Vol. XXXI— « 
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the thickness, composition, and structure of the coal-seam, 
and probably other causes. In some cases, the coal has 
been fused and has acquired a blistered or vesicular tex- 
ture, the gas cavities being either empty or filled with 
some infiltrated mineral, especially calcite (east of Fife). 
In other examples, the coal has become a hard and brittle 
kind of anthracite or '* blind coal," owing to the loss of its 
more volatile portions (west of Fife). This change may be 
observed in a coal-seam 6 or 8 feet thick, even at a distance 
of 50 yards from a large dike. Traced nearer to the erup- 
tive mass, the coal passes into a kind of pyritous cinder, 
scarcely half the original thickness of the seam. At the 
actual contact with the dike, it becomes by degrees a kind 
of caked soot, not more perhaps than a few inches thick 
(South StaflEordshire, Ayrshire). Coal altered into a pris- 
matic substance has been above (p. 994) referred to; it has 
even been changed into graphite (New Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
see Fig. 801). 

Striking as is the change produced by the intrusion of 
basalt into coals and bituminous shales, it is hardly more 
conspicuous than the alteration effected on the invading 
rock. A compact crystalline black heavy basalt or diabase 
when it sends sheets and veins into a coal or highly carbo- 
naceous shale, becomes yellow or white, earthy, and friable 
loses weight, ceases to have any apparent crystalline tex 
ture, and, in short, passes into what would at first unhesi 
tatingly be pronounced to be mere clay. It is only when 
the distinctly intrusive character of this substance is recog- 
nized in the veins and fingers which it sends out, and in 
its own irregular course in the altered coal, that its true 
nature is made evident. Microscopical examination shows 
that this *' white-rock" or ** white- trap" is merely an altered 
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form of some diabasic or basaltic rock, wherein the felspar 
crystals, though much decayed, can yet be traced, the 
aagite, olivine, and magnetite being more or less com- 
pletely changed into a mere pulverulent earthy substance. 



it 



L II. 

Silica 38-830 36-8 

Alumina. 13-260 22*96 

Lime 3-925 9-73 

Magnesia. 4-180 2-86 

Soda. 971 0-5 

Potash 0-422 11 

Iron protoxide 13-830 408 FeO 

Iron peroxide. 4-336 2-6 TiOj 

Carbonic acid. 9320 ^1?. „ ^ 

0-<5 PaO» 

Water 11010 7-7 

100-073 100-96 

Traces of the glassy selvage of contact may still some- 
times be detected in these altered rocks. The changes in 
the constitution of an igneous mass, owing to the sur- 
rounding rocks, is referred to at p. 948. 

The basalt of Meissner (Lower Hesse) overlies a thick 
stratum of brown coal which shows an interesting series of 
alterations. Immediately under the igneous rock, a thin 
seam of impure earthy coal (**letten'') appears as if com- 
pletely burned. The next underlying stratum has been 
altered into metallic-lustred anthracite, passing downward 
into various black glossy coals, beneath which the brown 
coal is worthless. The depth to which the alteration ex- 
tends is 5-3 metres. '■ Another example of alteration has 
been described by G. vom Eath from Fiinfkirchen in Hun- 
gary." A coal-seam has there been invaded by a basic 

" The following analyses show the composition of these "white rock- traps." 
No. L, by Henry, is from the South Staffordshire coal-field (*'The South Staf- 
fordshire Coal-Field," in Mem. Geol. Survey, p. 118); No. II., by E. Stecher, 
18 from Newhallfl, Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. (Tschermak's Mittheil. ix. 1887, 
p. 190. Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 1888, p. 172. These memoirs of Dr. Stecher 
give an account of the contact phenomena round the intrusive diabasee of the 
Carboniferous series in the basin of the Firth of Forth.) 

" Moesta, "Geologische Schilderung, Meissner und Hirschberge," Marburg, 
1867. 

^ G. vom Rath, N. Jahrb. 1880, p. 276. In the above analysis the bitumen 
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igneous rock (perhaps diabase) now so decomposed that its 
true lithological character cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Here and there, the intrusive rock lies concor- 
dantlj with the stratification of the coal, in other places 
it sends out fingers, ramifies, abruptly ends oif, or occurs 
in detached nodular fragments in the coal. The latter, in 
contact with the intrusive material, is converted into pris- 
matic coke. The analysis of three specimens of the coal 
throws light on the nature of the change. One of these 
(A) shows the ordinary composition of the coal at a dis- 
tance from the influence of the intrusive rock ; the second 
(BV taken from a distance of about 0*3 metre (nearly 1 foot), 
exnibits a partial conversion into coke; while in the third 
(C), taken from immediate contact with the eruptive mass, 
nearly all the volatile hydrocarbons have been expelled. 





ABh 


Bjilphur 


Ck>ke 


Bitumea 


A. 


8*29 per cent 


2-074 


79-7 


20-3 


B. 


9-73 


1-112 


87-8 


12-2 


0. 


45-96 *' 


0-151 


95-3 


4-7 



During the subterranean distillation arising from the de- 
struction or alteration of coal and bituminous shales, while 
the gases evolved find their way to the surface, the liquid 
products, on the other hand, are apt to collect in fissures 
and cavities. In central Scotland, where the coal-fields 
have been so abundantly pierced by igneous masses, petro- 
leum and asphaltum are of frequent occurrence, sometimes 
in chinks and veins of sandstones and other sedimentary 
strata, sometimes in the cavities of the igneous rocks them- 
selves. In West Lothian, intrusive sheets, traversing a 
froup of strata containing seams of coal and oil-shale, 
ave a distinctly bituminous odor when freshly broken, 
and little globules of petroleum majr be detected in their 
cavities, in the same district, the. joints and fissures of 
a massive sandstone are filled with solid brown asphalt, 
which the quarrymen manufacture into candles. 

Marmarosfs» — The conversion of ordinary dull granular 
limestone into crystalline or saccharoid marble may not in- 
frequently be observed on a small scale, where an intrusive 
sheet or dike has invaded the rock. It is also observable 

includes all volatile constituents driven ofE by heat, hence coke and bitu- 
men — 100. Another instance is described by Gilmbel from Malirisch-Ostrau, 
where coal is coked by an augite-porphyry, Verh. Geol. Beichaanst. 1874, p. 55. 
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as a general phenomenon, apart from the appearance of 
visible eruptiye rocks, and in such cases serves to unite 
local and regional metamorphism. In zones of contact- 
metamorphism round granite and other eruptive bosses 
many minerals have crystallized out in the altered lime- 
stone, such as tremolite, zoisite, and garnet. 
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One of the earliest described examples of this change 
is' that at Rathlin Island, oS the north 
coast of Ireland (Fig. 809). Two basalt 
dikes (20 and 85 feet thick respectively) 
ascend there through chalk, of which 
a band 20 feet thick separates them. 
Down the middle of this central chalk ^aa^t^a^veSSgc^ik 
band runs a tortuous dike one foot thick. Sik« iT^n ve?ted ito 
The chalk between the dikes and for some marbie (c o, RathUn 
distance on either side has been altered ^'^'^^^ Antnm 
into a finely granular marble.'* On the east side of the 
great intrusive mass of Fair Head the chalk is likewise 
marmarized. Another smaller 
but interesting illustration of 
the same change occurs at Camps 
Quarry near Edinburgh. The 
dull gray Burdie House lime- 
stone Hjower Carboniferous), full 
of valves of Leper ditia and 
plants, has there been invaded 
by a basaltic dike, which, 
sending slender veins into the 
limestone, has inclosed por- 
tions of it. The limestone is 

found to have acquired the riff.tlO.-Section of limestone (a) (Bar. 

granular crystalline character of ^^X bS2Iit%^ 'iiSg^ffcS » 

marble, each little granule of cal- diameters. 

cite having its own orientation of cleavage planes (Fig. 310). 

Prodtictfon of New Minerals* — One of the results of the 
intrusion of eruptive rock has been the development of 

•* Gonybeare, Trans. GeoL Soc, iii. p. 210 and plate X. One of the most 
remarkable examples of marmarosis is the alteration of the (Triassic) limestone 
of OiTFua into the well-loiown statuary marble (see Part VIII. '^Summary"). 
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crystalline minerals in ordinary sedimentary strata near 
the line of contact. The new minerals have usually an 
obvious affinity in composition with the original rock. 
But undoubtedly silica has often been introduced as part 
of the alteration, either free or as silicates. Moreover, a 
certain broad order of succession in the appearance of these 
new minerals may be observed in the larger areas of contact- 
metamorphism. On the outer margin of the ring or areole 
of metamorphism the internal rearrangements and minera- 
logical recombinations show themselves in many argilla- 
ceous rocks by the appearance of small knots or concre- 
tions which are replaced further inward by recognizable 
silicates, such as chiastolite, andalusite, staurolite, or kya- 
nite, while toward the centre the dark mica which appears 
even in the outer parts of the ring attains a marked prom- 
inence, often accompanied with garnets and other new 
minerals. 

A simple but interesting instance of this kind of contact- 
metamorpnism was described many years ago by Henslow, 
near Plas Newydd, Anglesea. A basalt dike, 154 feet in 
breadth, there traverses strata of shale and argillaceous 
'limestone, which are altered to a distance of 35 feet from 
the intrusive rocks, the limestone becoming granular and 
crystalline, and the shale being hardened, nere and there 
porcellanized, while its shells {Producti, etc.), though nearly 
obliterated, are still traceable by their impressions. In the 
altered fossiliferous shale numerous crystals of analcime 
and garnet have been developed, the latter yielding as 
much as 20 per cent of lime.*' Similar phenomena were 
observed by Sedgwick along the edges of intruded basalt 
among the Carboniferous limestones and shales of High 
Teesdale." 

In Hesse and Thuringerwald, Zirkel has described sand- 
stones altered by contact with basalt, where the quartz- 
grains are enveloped in a vitreous matrix, in which abun- 

ti Cambridge PhiL Trans, i. p. 403. ^^ Op. cit. ii. p. 176. 
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dant microscopic microlites occur, and present in their 
arrangement evidence of a fluxion-structure. This glassy 
constituent probably represents the argillaceous and other 
materials in which the quartz-grains were originally im- 
bedded, and which has been fused and made to flow by 
the heat of the basalt.'' 

Among localities where the development of new minerals 
in proximity to eruptive rock has taken place on the most 
extensive scale, none have been more frequently or care- 
fully described than some in the group of mountains lying 
to tne east and southeast of Botzen, in the Tyrol (Monzoni, 
Predazzo). Limestones of Lower Triassic (or Permian) age 
have there been invaded by masses of monzonite (a rock 
intermediate between syenite and diorite, sometimes con- 
taining much augite), granite, melaphyre, diabase, and 
orthoclase-porphj^ry. They have become coarsely-crvstal- 
line marble, portions of them being completely enveloped 
in the eruptive rock. But their most remarkable feature 
is that in them, and in the eruptive rocks in contact with 
them, many minerals often beautifully crystallized have 
been developed, including garnet, idocrase, gehlenite, fas- 
saite, pistacite, spinel, anorthite, mica, magnetic iron, hssma- 
tite, apatite, and serpentine. Some of these minerals occur 
chiefly or only in tne eruptive masses, others more fre- 
quently in the limestone, which is marked by a lime- 
silicate hornstone zone along the junction. But these are 
all products of contact of the two kinds of rock. Layers 
of carbonates (calcite, also with brucite) alternate with 
laminae and streaks of various silicates, in a manner strik- 
ingly similar to the arrangement found in limestones among 
areas of regional metamorphism, where no visible intrusive 
rock has influenced the pnenomena.'* 

Ptodtiction of Foliatioo* — This is the most complete kind 
of metamorphic change, for not only are new minerals de- 



" N. Jabrb. 1872, p. *l. For other examples see Mohl, Verhandl. Geol. 
Beichsanst. 171, p. 259; Hussak, Tachermak's Min. Mittheil. 1883, p. 530. 

^^ On the Monzoni region, see Doelter, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanstalt, 1875, p. 
207, where a bibliography of the locality up to the date of publication will be 
found. Other papers have since appeared, of which the following dealing 
with the phenomena of con tact- metamorphism may be mentioned. G. vom 
Bath, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Gtes. 1875, p. 34.S; *'Der Monzoni in sMostlichen Tirol/' 
Bonn, 1875; Lemberg, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 1877, p. 457. 
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veloped, but the whole texture and structure of the roc^ are 
altered. Reference has been already (p. 944 et seq.) made to 
the striking manner in which foliation has been superin- 
duced upon ordinary sedimentary rocks round large bosses 
of granite. The details of this change deserve careful con- 
sideration, for they possess a high importance in relation to 
any theory of metamorphism. 

In some cases (and probably these are more frequent 
than has been suspected) there has been a copious injection 
of granitic material not merely as large veins or dikes, but 
in minute threads and laminae i^to the surrounding rock, 
following generally the more marked divisional planes, such 
as those of bedding, cleavage, or foliation. This impregna- 
tion or granitization has been strongly insisted upon by M. 
Michel-Ldvy and has been noticed by other observers.** 
Near the contact of the micaceous schists of Saint L6on 
with the granite which pierces them, the distinguished 
French geologist found that the eruptive rock has been 
injected between the planes of the schists in leaves from a 
few millimetres to one or two centimetres thick, the rock 
has thus a ribboned appearance from the alternation of nu- 
merous dark micaceous layers with the finely granular pink 
or white veins from the granite. By such a process of meta- 
morphism and injection sedimentary strata have acquired a 
structure that can hardly be distinguished from that of some 
ancient gneisses." 



" Michel-L^vy, Bull. Soc. Gteol. France, ix. 1881, p. 187; 1888, p. 221. 
OompU Rend. International Qeol. Congress, 1888. I have myself studied simi- 
lar cases of injection among the schists around the granites near Lairp^ in Suth- 
erland, and others have lately been worked out in detail by Messrs. Peach and 
Home in the Geological Survey of the northeastern part of the same county. 

** See Michel- L^vy "sur Torigine des Terrains crystallins priraitifs," Inter- 
national Geol. Oongress, 1888, p. 69; and the account of pro-Cambrian rocks, 
poBieay Book VL 
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Eound the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, 
already referred to (ante, p. 946), the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous formations have undergone remarkable changes, 
which have long been cited as classic examples of contact- 
metamorphism. Fine graywacke and slate have be.en con- 
verted into mica-schist and. varieties of gneiss (cornubianite). 
In some cases the slates become indurated and dark in color, 
and new minerals (schorl, chiastolite, etc.) are developed in 
them. The volcanic bands intercalated with the sedimen-* 
tary series likewise undergo alteration, the ''greenstones,'* 
in particular, becoming much more coarsely crystalline as 
they approach the granite. Each boss of granite is sur- 
rounded with its ring of metamorphism, which varies greatly 
in breadth and in the intensity of alteration."' 

In the Lake District of the north of England excel- 
lent examples of the phenomena of contact may be observed 
round the granite of okiddaw. The alteration here extends 
for a distance of two or three miles from the central mass of 
granite. The slate, where unaltered, is a bluish-gray cleaved 
rock, weathering into small flakes and pencil-like fragments. 
Traced toward the granite, it first shows faint spots, which 
increase in number and size until they assume the form of 
chiastolite crystals, with which the slate is now abundantly 
crowded. The zone of this chiastoiite-slate seldom exceeds 
a quarter of a. mile in breadth. Still closer to the granite, a 
second stage of metamorphism is marked by the develop- 
ment of a general schistose character, the rock becoming 
more massive and less cleaved, the cleavage-planes bein^ 
replaced by an incipient foliation due to the development of 
abundant dark little rectangular or oblong spots, probably 
imperfectly crystallized chiastolite, this mineral, as well as 
anaalusite, occurring also in large crystals, together with 
minute flakes of mica (spotted schist, Knotenschiefer). A 
third and final stage is reached when, by the increase of the 
mica and quartz-grains, the rock passes into mica-schist — a 
light or bluish-gray rock, with wonderfully contorted folia- 
tion, which is developed close to the granite, there being 



" De ]a Beche, ''Report on Geology of Devon and Cornwall," Mem. Geo). 
Survey, 1839, p. 268. See also Forbes, Trans. Geol. Soc. Cornwall, ii. p. 260, 
and Boase, op. cit. iv. 1832, p. 166. The microscopic structure of the unaltered 
slates of Cornwall has been' described by Allport, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxii. 1876, 
p. 407, and that of the greenstones by J. A. Phillips, op. cit. xxxW. 1878. Some 
interesting observations on the metamorphism of Cornish and other slates are 
given by Sorby in his Addreas to the G^logical Society, op. cit. xzxvi. 1880, 
p. 81 et eeq. 
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always a sharp line of demarcation between the mica-schist 
and the granite." 

In the same region the granite boss of Shap has produced 
some interesting changes on the andesitic and rhyolitic lavaB 
and tuffs associated with the* Lower Silurian strata. These 
changes have been studied by Messrs. Harker and Marr, 
who describe the gradual alteration of the andesites by the 
development of brown mica, hornblende, sohene, and other 
minerals. The amygdaloidal cavities had oeen filled with 
secondary products, and the rocks had thus been consider- 
ably weathered before the intrusion of the granite, for the 
materials filling the vesicles partake in the general meta- 
morphism. By the gradual increase of the brown mica and 
the production of a marked laminated structure indicated 
by tne parallel disposition of the mica-flakes, these lavas 
and tuffs assume the aspect of true crystalline schists." 

Further north, in the southwestern counties of Scot- 
land, several large masses of fine-grained granite rise 
through the Lower Silurian graywacke and shale, which, 
around the granite for a variaole distance of a few hundred 

?rards to nearly two miles, have undergone great alteration 
see Fig. 282V These strata are ranged in steep anticlinal 
and synclinal folds which run across the south of Scotland 
in a general northeast and southwest direction. It is observ- 
able that this normal strike continues, with little modifica- 
tion, up to the granite, which thus has replaced an equiva- 
lent area of sedimentary rock (see p. 947). The coarser 
arenaceous beds, as they approach the granite, are changed 
into Quartz-rock, the thin siliceous shales into Lydian-stone, 
the black anthracitic graptolite-shales into a compact mass 
charged with pyrites, and breaking into large rough blocks. 
Strata wherein felspar-grains abound have been altered to a 
greater distance tnan the more siliceous beds, and show 
a gradation through spotted schists, with an increasing de- 
velopment of mica and foliation, until along the edge of the 
granite they become true mica-schist and even a nne kind 
of gneiss." The pebbly conglomerates which form a marked 
horizon among the unaltered rocks, are traceable in the 

^ J. 0. Ward, Q. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxxii. 1876, p. 1. Compare the develop- 
ment of andalusite in regional metamorpbifim, p. 1040, note. 

" Harker and Marr, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xlvii. 1891, p. 266. 

^ J. Home, Mem. Geol. Surv. Scotland, Explanation of Sheet 9, p. 22. Brit. 
Assoc. 1892, p. 712. The microscopic structure of the altered rocks in ihis dis- 
trict has been sLudied by Prof. Bonney and Mr. Allport, Proc. Boy. Soc. xlvi. 
1889, and Miss M. J. Gardiner, Q. J. Geol. Soc. zlvL 1890, p. 669. 
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metamorphosed areole as rocks which, at first sight, might 
be taken for some kind of porphyritic gneiss. Their quartz- 
pebbles have assamed a resinous aspect, and are enveloped 
m a crystalline micaceous paste. The metamorphism of the 
Highlands is referred to on p. 1036 and in Book VI. Part I. § ii. 

A classical region for the study of contact-metamorphism 
is in the Harz, where, round the granite masses of the 
Brocken and Eamberg, the Devonian and older Palaeozoic 
rocks are altered into various flinty slates and schists which 
form a ring round the eruptive rock. Dikes and other 
masses of a crystalline diabase have likewise been erupted 
through the graywackes and shales, which, in contact and 
for a varying distance beyond, have been converted into 
hard siliceous bands (hornstone^ and into various finely foli- 
ated masses (fleckschiefer, banaschiefer, contactschiefer, the 
spilosite and desmosite of Zincken). The limestones have 
their carbon-dioxide replaced bv silica in a broad zone of 
lime-silicate along the contact.*' The black compact lime- 
stone of Haserode becomes a white saccharoid marble, 
charged with silicates (rhombic dodecahedrons of garnet, 
etc.) and with its carbonaceous matter segregated into abun- 
dant veins. A limestone band containing ironstone presents, 
in the Spitzenberg between Altenau and Harzburg, a game- 
tiferous magnetite containing well-preserved crinoid stems." 

Bound the syenite of Meissen, in Saxony, the dia- 
bases when they come within the areole of contact-meta- 
morphism pass into actinolite-schists and anthophyllite- 
schists." 

The French Pyrenees present instructive examples 
of the effect of the protrusion oi^ granite and other eruptive 
rocks upon Cambrian and later formations. Fuchs has 
traced the metamorphism of clay-slate through spotted 
schists (frucht-, chiastolite-, and andalusite-schists) into 
mica-schist and gneiss." More recently the region has 



" Zincken, Karaten und v. Dechen, Archiv, v, p. 345 ; xix. p. 583. Fuchs, 
N. Jahrb. 1862, pp. 769, 929. K. A. Lessen, Z. Deutsch. Geoi. Ges. xix. p. 
509 (on the Tauniis); xxi. p. 291; xxiv. p. 701. Kayser, op. cit. xxii. p. 103. 
The memoirs of Lossen form some of the most important coatributious to our 
knowledge of the phenomena of metamorphism. 

*• K. A. Lessen, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxix. 1877, p. 206. Eriauier. 
Geol. Special-Kart. Preuss. Biatt, Ilarzgerode, 1882. 

" K. Dalmar, Blatt 64 (Tanneberg), Erlaucer. Special-Kart. Sachsen, 1889; 
A. Sauer; op. cit. Blati 48 (Meisaeu). 

^ N. Jahrb. 1870, p. 742; see also Zirkel, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xix. 
1867, p. 176. 
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been studied in great detail by Barrois, who difitinguishee 
three snccessive zones in the metamorpbic areola surround- 
ins the granite. On the outside lies tne zone of ^'goffered 
schists/' in which a puckered structure has been developed 
without any new mineral combination of the elements of the 
rock. Next come the chiastolite-schists, with crystals of 
chiastolite, tourmaline, etc., which become more and hiore 
micaceous toward the interior, till they pass into the third 
and innermost zone, that of the leptinolites, which are highly 
micaceous schists with small crystals of chiastolite, and 
sometimes with tourmaline, rutile and triclinic felspar. 
Barrois also shows that round the masses of kersantite a 
ring of chloritic mica-schist has been deyeloped, followed 
outside by one of spotted schists.** 

Some important observations have been made by Barrois 
at Gu^m^n^ in the maritime department of Morbihan, 
where Lower Silurian strata have been invaded by granite. 
Of special interest are the efEects produced upon the sand- 
stones (grds k scolithes), which are converted into micaceous 
?[uartzites. These altered rocks, traced further inward, are 
urther distinguished by the development in them of silli- 
manite, sometimes in sufficient abundance to impart a foli- 
ated, undulated, gneissoid structure. At the contact with 
the eruptive rock, this quartzite shows recrystallized quartz, 
black mica, sillimanite, cordierite, and a good many crystals 
of orthoclase and plagioclase, besides white mica. The con- 
glomerates show tneir matrix altered into a mass composed 
of rounded or angular grains of quartz united by abundant 
white sericitic mica, and containing some crystals of zircon, 
large plates of muscovite, and yellow granules of limonite." 
Another admirable locality for the study of contact-meta- 
morphism is the eastern V o s g e s. RosenDusch, in describ- 
ing the phenomena there, has shown that the unaltered clay- 
slates are gray, brown, violet, or black, thinly fissile, here 
and there curved, crumpled, and crowded with kernels and 
strings of quartz.** Traced toward the granite of Barr And- 
lau, to cy present an increasingly pronounced metamorphism. 

** "Recherches sur lea Terrans aDciens des Asturies et de la Galioe," 
quarto, Lille, 1882. 

•• Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord, xi. 1884, p. 103. Compare also the earlj observa- 
tion of Puillon-Boblaje regarding trilobites and orthida in chiastolite slates, 
Comptes Rend. vi. 1836, p. 168, confirmed by the Oomte de Limur, Bull. Soc. 
Geol. Prance (3), xiii. 1886, p. 55. 

" N. Jahrb. 1875. p. 849. **Dte Stelgerechiefer und ihre Oontact-Zone, " 
8tra88burg, 1877. Unger, N. Jahrb. 1876, p. 785. 
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First they assume a spotted appearance, owing to the develop^ 
ment of small dark points and knots, which increase in size and 
number toward the granite, while the ground-mass remains 
unaltered (knotenschiefer, fruchtschiefer). The ground-mass 
of the slate then becomes lighter in color, harder, and more 
crystalline in appearance, while flakes of mica and quarts- 
grains make their appearance. The knots, now broken up, 
rather increase than diminish in size; the hardness of the 
rock rapidly increases, and the fissile structure becomes un* 
recognizable on a fresh fracture, though observable on a 
weathered surface. Still nearer the granite, the knot-like 
concretions disappear from the rock, which then has become 
an entirely crystalline mass, in which, with the lens, small 
flakes of mica and grains of quartz can be seen, and which 
under the microscope appears as a thoroughly crystalline ag« 
gregate of andalusite, quartz, and mica. The proportions of 
ue ingredients vary, but the andalusite and quartz usually 
greatly preponderate (andalusite-schist). Chemical analy- 
sis shows that the unaltered clay-slate and the crystalline 
andalusite-schist next the granite consist essentially of sim- 
ilar chemical materials, and that *' probably the metamor- 
phism has not taken place by the addition or subtraction of 
matter, but by another and still unknown process of molecu* 
lar transposition." " In some cases, boric acid has been 
supplied to the schists at the contact." Still more striking, 
perhaps, is the condition of the rocks at Kothau; they have 
become hornblendic, and their included corals have been re- 
placed, without being distorted, by crystals of hornblende, 
garnet, and axinite." 

In the Christiania district of southern Norway, singu- 
larly clear illustrations of the metamorphism of sedimentary 
rocks round eruptive granite have long been known. 
Kjerulf has shown that each lithological zone of the Silu- 
rian formations, as it approaches the granite of that district, 
assumes its own distinctive kind of metamorphism. The 
limestones become marble, with crystals of tremolite and 
idocrase. The calcareous and marly shales are changed into 
hard, almost jaspery, shales or slates; the cement-stone 
nodules in the shales appear as masses of garnet; the sandy 
strata become hard siliceous schists (halleflmta, jasper, horn- 
stone) or quartzite; the non-calcareous black clay -slates are 

" Unger, op. cit. p. 806. 

•• RoaenbuBch, "Die Bteigerschiefer," etc., p. 267. 

** Ann. dee Mines, 6me ser. zii. p. 318. 
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converted into chiastolite-schists, or graf)hitic schists, but 
often show to the eye only trifling alteration. Other shaly 
beds have assumed a fine glimmering appearance; and, in 
the calcareous sandstone, biotite has been developed. In 
spite of the metamorphism, however, neither fossils nor 
stratification have been (juite obliterated from the altered 
rocks. From all the stratigraphical zones fossils have been 
found in the altered belt, so that the true position of the 
metamorphosed rocks admits of no doubt." Prof. W. C. 
Brdgger has subjected the rocks of the zones of contact- 
metamorphism round Ghristiania to a searching microscopic 
examination, and has published a highly important and in- 
teresting memoir on the subject. He describes the unaltered 
and altered conditions of the more conspicuous stratigraphi- 
cal bands, and thus provides new material for the investiga- 
tion of contact-metamorphism. Especially interesting are 
his descriptions of the distinctive metamorphism of each 
band, the remarkably variable amount of alteration even in 
the same band, the persistence of recognizable graptolites 
even in rocks that have become essentially crvstalline, the 
transformation of limestone into marble, of which a fourth 
or fifth part is composed of garnet, partly in large rhombic 
dodecahedrons, and partly as a mold inclosing Orthis calli- 
gramma.*^ 

One further European example may be cited from the 
observations of F. E. Miiller, who has described round the 
granite of the Hennberg near Lehesten in the F ran ken- 
wald the occurrence of knotted schists, chiastolite-schists, 
knotted mica-schists, and andalusitic mica-rocks.*' 

The same phenomena have been observed in many other 
parts of the world. One example from America may suffice 
to show how precisely the facts collected in the Ola World 
are repeated in the New. An elaborate examination was 
made of the contact-metamorphism of the granite of Albany, 
New Hampshire, by the late Mr. G. W . Hawes." His 
analyses indicate a systematic and progressive series of 
changes in the schists as they approach the granite. The 
rocks are dehydrated, boric and silicic acids have been added 
to them, and there appears to have been also an infusion of 
alkali directly on the contact. He regarded the schists as 

" "Geologie Norwegena/' 1880, p. 75. For the literature of the Norwegiao 
locality eee B. Reyer, Jahrb. Geol. Reichaanst. xxx. 1880, p. 26. 

** "Pie Siluriachen Etagen 2 und 3 im Kriatiania Gebiet," Kriatiania, 1882. 
" Neuea Jahrb. 1882 (2), p. 206. »* Amer. Journ. Sci. xxi. 1881, p. 21. 
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faftYing been impregnated by very hot vapors and solutionB 
emanating from the granite. 

Alteration of the Intrusive Rock*— Reference has been 
made above (p. 948) to the possible alteration of composi- 
tion in an eruptive mass by fusing into itself some portion 
of the rocks through which it is intruded, and also to the 
remarkable change superinduced upon intrusive sills of 
diabase by contact with carbonaceous strata. Dr. Stecheri 
to whom I sent a carefully collected series of specimens 
illustrative of the intrusive sheets of the basin of the Firth 
of Forth and their contact phenomena, has investigated this 
question and obtained some interesting results. He shows 
that along the edges of contact with the sandstones or shales 
these diabases present a great abundance of well-defined 
crystals of olivine, that as the rock is examined progres- 
sively further from the contact these crystals become more 
or less corroded, while in the centre of the sheet they so 
entirely disappear that the rock appears as a diabase with- 
out olivine. He finds that the interior parts of the mass 
are more acid than the exterior parts, and he attributes this 
difference to the incorporation of silica from rocks (sand- 
stones, etc.) broken through by the diabase. The outer 
olivine-bearing selvage he regards as representing the orig- 
inal composition of the rock at the time of its extrusion, 
and he thinks that the assimilation of acid material by 
the central still fluid and slowly cooling portion led to the 
corrosion and re-solution of the olivine which at the time 
of extrusion, as proved by the marginal selvage, was al- 
ready perfectly crystallized out. In some of the rocks 
he found a surplus of silica which had crystallized as 
quartz. Becognizing that the first portion to take definite 
crystalline form would ' be more basic than the still liquid 
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portions, lie yet concludes that this will not account for the 
observed facts, which in his opinion point to an actual ad- 
dition of silica."* It is very desirable that similar careful 
chemical and microscopic investigation should be under- 
taken with a special view to the determination of the differ- 
ence in chemical constitution between the peripheral and 
central portions of intrusive masses, and to ascertain 
whether any such difference can be traced to the influ- 
ence of the rocks through which these masses have been 
erupted. 

Simimary of Facts* — The foregoing examples of the al- 
teration superinduced upon stratified rocks in proximity 
to granite or other eruptive masses might be largely in- 
creased; but they may suffice to establish the following 
deductions in regard to contact-metamorphism. 

1. Groups of ordinary sedimentary strata, likewise erup- 
tive rocks associated with them, where they have been 
pierced by granite or other plutonic rock, have undergone 
an internal change, whereby their usual lithological char- 
acters have been partially or wholly obliterated. This al- 
teration, however, is not always observable at the contact 
of intrusive masses, and we do not yet know the precise 
conditions that have determined its development. 

2. The distance to which the change extends varies 
within wide limits, being in some cases scarcely traceable 
for more than a few feet, in others continuing for two miles 
or more. The subterranean surface of the plutonic rock, 
however, being unknown, may frequently lie nearer the 
surface of the ground than might be supposed. Detached 
minor areas of metamorphism may thus be connected with 

'* Stecher, "CJontact-Brscheinungeu an Schot^schen Diabasen," Tschennak's 
Mittheil. ix. 1887, pp. 146-206. 
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eraptive bosses which have not yet been laid bare bj 
denudation. 

8. As the alteration increases in intensity with greater 
proximity to the plutonic rock, it must be regarded as a 
result of the protrusion of that rock. But there occur ex* 
ceptional areas or bands which have undergone a minor 
degree of change even in the midst of highly altered 
portions. 

4. The character of the metamorphism depends funda- 
mentally upon the nature and mass of the invading rock 
and on the composition and texture of the materials which 
have been affected. Sandstones, have been changed into 
quartzite; siliceous schists into hornstone, Lydian-stone, 
etc. ; clay-slates into spotted schists, chiastolite-schists, mica- 
schists, etc.; argillaceous graywacke and graywacke-slate 
into **knotenschiefer,'' mica-slate, and gnei3s; limestone 
into garnet, hornblende, and other minorals. Alternations 
of distinct kinds of sedimentary strata, such as slate and 
sandstone, are represented by distinct alternating meta- 
morphic bands, such as quartzite and mica-schist. 

6. In some cases, the transformation of a thoroughly 
clastic rock (clay-slate, graywacke, graywacke-slate, or 
flagstone) into a completely crystalline one (andalusite- 
schist, mica-schist, gneiss) has been efiEected with little 
or no alteration of the ultimate chemical composition of 
the mass. In other cases a perceptible alteration in the 
proportions of the chemical ingredients is traceable.^* The 



^ This is speciaUj noticeable in the proportion of silica, which is sometimes 
found to be largely increased in the altered zone, either bj an absolute addition 
of this acid, or by solution and removal of some of the bases. See Eayser, 
Z. Deutsch. Oeol. Ges. xxii. p. 153. The development also of such minerala 
as tourmaline suggests that bono and other acids have been introduced into the 
rocks. 
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development of a crystalline structure can be followed 
through intermediate stages from ordinary sedimentary 
rock to thoroughly crystalline schist, remains of fossils 
being still observable after considerable progress has been 
made toward the completion of a crystalline rearrangement. 

6. Not only does the crystalline character increase to- 
ward the limit of contact with the eruptive rock, but it is 
not infrequently accompanied with a progressive develop- 
ment of foliation, the minerals, more especially the mica, 
crystallizing in folia parallel either with the original stratifi- 
cation of the clastic mass or with cleavage surfaces, should 
these be its dominant divisional planes.** Along the line of 
contact with granite, the foliation is sometimes excessively 
crumpled or puckered. 

7. The phenomena of alteration observed round intru- 
sive masses of such rocks as diabase and basalt undoubtedly 
point to the heat of the eruptive rock as their prime cause. 
Those that occur round the deeper-seated bosses of granitic 
rocks have probably involved other influences than mere 
heat; they so closely resemble those of regional meta- 
morphism as to suggest modifications of one common cause 
for them both. In any case, mere dry heat would probably 
have been ineffective for the production of the more marked 
phases of the contact-metamorphism round granite. It was 
accompanied by the co-operation of water, either already 
present interstitially in the sedimentary rocks, or supplied 
to them from the eruptive mass, possibly combined with 
various mineralizing agents and acting under considerable 
pressure. Moreover, the intrusion of large bosses of erup- 
tive rock not improbably gave rise to mechanical move- 

^' In the south of Scotland the foliation round the granite bosses is coinci- 
dent with stratification; round Skiddaw, with cleayage. 
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ments in the surrounding parts of the crust, and thereby 
stimulated crystalline rearrangements, such as have un- 
doubtedly been generated by crushing, plication, and 
other movements in areas of regional metamorphism. 

§ iL Regfxoaal (Normal) Metamorphism — ^the Crystalline 

Schists 

From the phenomena of metamorphism round a central 
boss of eruptive rock, we now pass to the consideration 
of cases where the metamorphism has affected wide areas 
without visible relation to eruptive matter. It is clear that 
only those examples are here admissible in evidence where 
there is distinct proof that what are called metamorphic 
rocks either pass into masses which have not been meta- 
morphosed, or present characters which are elsewhere 
proved to have been produced by the alteration either 
of stratified or of massive rocks. 

In the study of this difficult but profoundly interesting 
geological problem, it is desirable to begin with the exami- 
nation of rocks in which only the slightest traces of altera- 
tion are discernible, and to follow the gradually increasing 
metamorphism, until we arrive at the most perfectly devel- 
oped crystalline schists. It is the earliest stages which are 
of most importance, for it is there that the nature and 
proofs of the changes can best be established. As already 
remarked (p. 990), the igneous rocks, from the definiteness 
of their original structure and composition, offer special 
facilities for following the nature and extent of the changes 
involved in the metamorphism of a region or a large series 
of rocks. 

The extent and character of the metamorphism depend 
in the first place upon the original constitution of the rock, 
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and in the second place upon the energy of the metamorphic 
agents. Certain rocks resist alteration. Pure siliceoas 
sandstones, for example, become quartzites, but advance 
no further, though occasionally, under intense strain, their 
particles are drawn out into a somewhat schistose arrange- 
ment. But where felspathic elements are present, particu- 
larly where they are the chief constituents, some form of 
mica almost invariably appears, while new minerals and 
structures may be developed in progressively increasing 
abundance, till the rock assumes the character of a true 
crystalline schist. 

Possessing characters which link them, on the one hand, 
with stratified, on the other, with eruptive rocks, the Crys- 
talline Schists present a peculiar type of structure with 
which are connected some of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of geology. These rocks cover extensive areas of the 
surface of the continents, occurring usually wherever the 
oldest formations have been brought to light. But they 
everywhere pass under younger formations, so that their 
visible superficies is probably but a very small part of 
their total extent. In the northern regions of Europe and 
of North America, they spread over thousands of square 
miles, forming the table-land of Scandinavia, the Highlands 
of Scotland, and a great part of Eastern Canada and Lab- 
rador. They likewise commonly rise to the surface along 
the axes of great mountain-chains in all quarters of the 
globe. So persistent are they, that the belief has arisen 
that they everywhere underlie the stratified formations as 
a general foundation or platform. Some details of their 
structure will be given in the description of Pre-Cambrian 
Rocks in Book VI. 

The most distinctive character of the schists is undoubt- 
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edly their foliation (pp. 183, 304). They have usually a 
more or less conspicuous crystalline structure, though oc- 
casionally this is associated with traces, and even very 
prominent manifestations, of clastic ingredients (pp. 312, 
1040). Their foliated or schistose structure varies from the 
massive type of the coarsest gneiss down to the extremely 
delicate arrangement of the finest talcose or micaceous 
schist. They occur sometimes in monotonous uniformity: 
one rook, such as gneiss or mica-schist, covering vast 
areas. In other places, they consist of rapid alternations 
of various foliated masses — ^gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, 
actinolite-schist, and many other species and varieties. 
Lenticular seams of crystalline limestone or marble and 
dolomite, usually with some of the minerals mentioned on 
p. 264, sometimes strongly graphitic, not infrequently occur 
among them, especially where they contain bands of serpen- 
tine or other magnesian silicates. Thick irregular zones of 
magnetite, hssmatite, and aggregates of hornblendic, pyrox- 
enic, or chrysolitic minerals likewise make their appearance. 
Another characteristic of the schists is their usual in- 
tense crumpling and plication. The thin folia of their 
different component minerals are intricately and minutely 
puckered (Figs. 36, 37). Thicker bands may be traced in 
violent plication along the face of exposed crags. So in- 
tense indeed have been the internal movements of these 
masses, that the geologist experiences great and often 
insurmountable difficulties in trying to make out their 
order of succession and their thickness, more especially 
as he cannot rely on the banding of the rocks as always 
or even generally an indication of consecutive deposition. 
Such evidence of disturbance, though usually strongly 
marked, is not everywhere equally so. Some areas have 
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been more intensely crumpled and plicated, and where 
this is the ease the rocks usually present their most con- 
spicuously crystalline structure. 

A further eminently characteristic feature of the schists 
is their common association with bosses and veins or bed- 
like sheets of granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, diorite, 
gabbro, or other massive rocks. In some regions, indeed, 
so abundant are the granitic masses and so coarsely crystal- 
line or granitoid are the schists, that it becomes impossible 
to draw satisfactory boundary-lines between th« two kinds 
of rock, and the conviction arises that in some cases they 
represent different conditions of the same original material, 
while in others the result is due to granitization (p. 1002). 

The question of the formation and geological age of 
the crystalline schists has given rise to much controversy. 
Some geologists have maintained that these rocks are to 
be regarded as portions of the early crust of the globe 
which consolidated from a molten condition. Others have 
regarded them as original chemical deposits on the floor 
of a primeval ocean. These writers, justly repudiating the 
exaggerated views of those who have sought by meta- 
morphic (metasomatic) processes to derive the most utterly 
different rocks from each other (for example, limestone from 
gneiss and granite, granite and gneiss from limestone, talc 
from granite, etc), have insisted that the crystalline schists, 
in common with many pyroxenic and hornblendic rocks 
(diabases, gabbros, diorites, etc.), as well as masses in which 
serpentine, talc, chlorite, and epidote are prevailing min- 
erals, have been deposited **for the most part a^ chemically- 
formed sediments or precipitates, and that the subsequent 
changes have been simply molecular, or at most confined 
in certain cases to reactions between the mingled elements 
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of the sediments, with the elimination of water and carbonie 
acid." To support this view, it is necessary to suppose 
that the rocks in question were formed during a period 
of the earth's history when the ocean had a considerably 
different relative proportion of mineral substances dissolved 
in its (then probably much warmer) waters; they are conse- 
quently assigned to a very early geological period, anterior 
indeed to what are usually termed the Palaeozoic ages. It 
becomes further needful to discredit the belief that any 
gneiss or schist can belong to one of the later stages of the 
geological record, except doubtfully and merely locally. 
The more thoroughgoing advocates of the pristine, ** azoic," 
or '*eozoic," date, of the so-called '*Metamorphic" or crys- 
talline schists, do not hesitate to take this step, and en- 
deavor, by ingenious explanations, to show that the majority 
of geologists (as in the case of the Alps, afterward referred 
to) have mistaken the geological structure of the districts 
where these rocks have been supposed to be metamorphosed 
equivalents of what elsewhere are Palaeozoic, Secondary, or 
Tertiary strata." Some of them even go so far as to assert 
that, by mere mineral characters, the crystalline rocks of 
contemporaneous periods can be identified all over the 
world. They assume that in the supposed chemical pre- 
cipitation, the same general order has been followed every- 
where over the floor of the ocean. Consequently a few 
hand-specimens of the crystalline rocks of a country are 
enough in their eyes to determine the geological position 
of these formations. Other geologists, recognizing that the 
more crystalline members of the series of schists graduate 
into rocks that are much less crystalline, and even into 

• Seo Sterry Hunt's *'Ohemical Essays," p. 382 et wg. 
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what are recognizably of sedimentary origin, likewise that 
they include and pass into masses ' that were certainly 
eruptive, have come to regard the schists as a metamorphic 
series of sedimentary and igneous rocks owing their char- 
acteristic foliated structure to some subsequent action upon 
them. 

One of the chief causes of difficulty in discussing the 
history of these rocks has lain in the fact that the crystal- 
line schists are, in the majority of cases, separated from all 
other geological formations by an abrupt hiatus." Instead 
of passing into these formations, they are commonly covered 
unconformably by them, and have usually been enormously 
denuded before the deposition of the oldest overlying rocks. 
Hence, not only is there generally a want of continuity be- 
tween the schists and younger formations, but the contrast 
between them, in regard to lithological characters and geo- 
tectonic structure, is often so exceedingly striking as natu- 
rally to suggest the idea that the schists must belong to a far 
earlier period than that of the oldest sedimentary formations 
of the ordinary type, and to a totally different order of phys- 
ical conditions. Natural, however, as this conclusion may 
be, those who adopt it probably seldom realize to what an 
extent it rests upon mere assumption. Starting with the sup- 
position that the crystalline schists are the result of geolog- 
ical operations that preceded the times when ordinary 
sedimentation began, it assumes that they belong to one 
great early geological period. Yet all that can logically 
be asserted as to the age of these rocks is that they must 



^ Many Continental geologists, however, believe that the foliation of the 
schists is usually parallel to the stratification of the immediately overlying sedi- 
mentary formations. See, for instance, the summary given by M. Iflchel-L^vy, 
Bull. Soc Geol. France, xvi. 1888, p. 102. • 
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be older than the oldest formations which overlie them. 
If in one region of the globe they appear from under Cre- 
taceouBy in another below Carboniferous, in a third below 
Silurian strata, their chronology is not more accurately 
definable from this relation than by saying they are respec- 
tiyely pre-Cretaceous, pre-Carboniferous, and pre-Silurian. 
They may all of course belong to the same period; but 
where they occur in detached and distant areas, there is as 
yet no method whereby their synchronism can be proved. 
To assert it is an assumption which, though in many cases 
irresistible, ought not to be received with the confidence 
of an established truth in geology. 

In the investigation of the problem of the crystalline 
schists, much assistance may be derived from a study of the 
localities where a crystalline and foliated structure has been 
superinduced upon ordinary sedimentary and eruptive rocks 
— where, in fact, these rocks have actually been changed 
into schists, and where the gradation between their unal- 
tered and their altered condition can be clearly traced. In 
recent years so much attention has been given to these trans- 
formations that our knowledge of metamorphic processes 
has been greatly extended, and the problem of regional 
metamorphism, though by no means entirely solved, is at 
least much more clearly understood than it has ever been 
before. 

There is now a general agreement among geologists that 

a fundamental condition for the production of extensive 

mineralogical alteration of rocks has been disturbance of 

the terrestrial crust, involving the intense compression, 

crushing, fracturing, and stretching of masses of rock. 

Compression, as we have seen, may give rise to slaty 

cleavage (p. 682). But the same kind of force has re- 
•Gboloot— Vol. XXXI— 3 
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salted in a further change, wherein chemioal reactions have 
been set up and new minerals have been formed. The 
effects of pressure and of movement under great strain in 
quickening chemical activity are now clearly recognized. 
Not only have the original minerals been driven to rear- 
range themselves with their long axes perpendicular to the 
direction of the pressure, but secondary minerals with well- 
marked cleavage have been developed along the same lines 
and thus a distinct foliated structure has been induced in 
what were originally amorphous rocks. 

Still more marked are the transformations where the 
rocks have not merely been compressed, but where they 
have been crushed, fractured, or stretched. The extraor- 
dinary manner in which the crust of the earth has been 
fractured in some areas of regional metamorphism has been 
worked out in great detail by the Geological Survey in the 
northwest of Scotland." We there perceive how slice after 
slice of solid rock has been pushed forward one over the 
other, how those accumulated slices have been driven over 
others of similar kind, how this structure has been repeated 
again and again, not only on a great scale involving moun- 
tain-masses in the movement, but even on so minute a scale 
that the ruptures and puckerings' cannot be seen without a 
microscope (p. 1033). 

Such dynamical movements could not but be accom- 
panied with widespread and very marked chemical change. 
Along the margins of faults or planes of shearing, where the 
rocks have been ground against each other, there is a sel- 
vage of foliated material which with its new mineral combi- 
nations gradually passes into the amorphous rock on either 

^ Quart Journ. Geol. Soc. xliv. 1888, p. 3*78. 
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side. In such places sericite, biotite, chlorite, or some other 
secondary product with its cleavage planes ranged in one 
common direction, shows the line of movement and the real- 
ity of tbe chemical recombinations. In the body of a mass 
of rock, also, subject to great strain, relief has been obtained 
by crashing along certain planes, with a consequent greater 
development of the secondary minerals along these planes, 
and the production of a banded or schistose structure in a 
rock that may have been originally quite homogeneous/* 

The recognition of the powerful part taken by mechani- 
cal deformation in producing the characteristic structures of 
many schistose rocks has not unnaturally led to some exag- 
geration on the part of geologists, who were thus provided 
with what appeared to be a solution of difficulties which at 
one time seemed insuperable. There can hardly be any 
^ doubt that the theory of mechanical deformation has been 
too freely used and has been applied to structures to which 
it cannot properly be assigned. Among the coarser gneisses, 
for example, the segregation of the component minerals in 
more or less parallel lenticular bands is a structure that 
seems to find its nearest analogy rather among the segrega- 
tion-veins of eruptive bosses and sheets than among sheared, 
cleaved, and foliated rocks, such as undoubtedly have been 
the originals of many schists. There is nothing to show 
that this parallel banding is not an arrangement of the mate- 
rials of an igneous magma before final consolidation. 

But while this tendency to a too liberal use of dynamical 
causes in explication of all the structures of the crystalline 
schists must be admitted, we are now furnished with ample 
evidence of the efficacy of mechanical movements in the 



^ a. H. WiUiamfl, BuU. U. S. Geol. Suit. No. 62, 1890, pp. 202-307. 
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production of regional metamorphism. It is frequently pos- 
sible to detect portions of the original structures, to show 
that they belonged to certain familiar and definite types of 
sedimentary or eruptive rocks, and to trace every stage 
of transition from them into the most perfectly developed 
crystalline schist. In the crushing down of large masses of 
rock during powerful terrestrial movements, lenticular cores 
of the rocks have frequently escaped entire destruction. 
Round these cores the pulverized material of the rest of the 
rock has been made to flow, somewhat like the flow-struc- 
ture round the porphyritic crystals of a cooling lava. And 
successive gradations may be followed until the cores, be- 
coming smaller by degrees, pass finally into the general 
reconstructed material. That this structure is not original, 
but has been superinduced upon the rocks after their solidi- 
fication can be abundantly demonstrated. Among the sedi- 
mentary formations the elongation and flattening of the 
pebbles in conglomerates, and the transition from grits oi 
graywackes into foliated masses, prove the structure to have 
been superinduced. Among eruptive rocks the crushing 
down of the original minerals, and their transformation into 
others characteristic of foliated rocks, afEord the same kind 
of proof." 

^ On the mechanical deformation and dynamical metamorphism of rocks see 
A. Heim, "Untersuchungen iiber den Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildung," 1878; 
A. Rotbpletz, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. G^ell. zxzi. 1879, p. 374; H. Reusch, 
"Die fossilien-fuhrenden Krystallinischen Schiefer von Bergen," (German trans- 
lation bj Baldauf, 1883. Neues Jahrb. (Beilageband), 1887, p. 66; "Bommeloen 
og Karmoen/' 1888; Rep. Geol. Congress, London, 1891, p. 192; Lehmann, 
"Untersuchungen uber die Entstehung dor altkrystallinischen Schiefer,'' 1884; 
J. J. H. Teali, Geol. Mag. 1886, p. 481 ; G. H. Williams, Bull. U. S. Geol. Sur- 
vey, No. 62, 1890. For an instance of the metamorphism of a conglomerate into 
albice schist see J. B. Wolff, Bull. Mus. Oomp. Zool. Harvard, xvi. No. 10, p. 
174, 1891. The Papers on the Crystalline Schists by Heim, Lory, Lehmann, 
Michel-Ldvy, Lawson, and the U. S. Greol. Survey in the report of the London 
Session of the International G^logical Congress (published in 1891) should also 
be consulted. 
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So great has been the pressure exerted by gigantic earth - 
movements upon the rocks of the crust that even the most 
solid and massive materials have been sheared, and their 
component minerals have been made to move upon each 
other, giving a flow-structure like that artificially produced 
in metals and other solid bodies (ante, p. 538). But it may 
be doubted whether this motion is ever strictly molecular 
without rupture of the constituent minerals. Microscopic 
examination shows that, at least as a general rule, the min- 
erals in the most thoroughly bent and crushed rocks have 
been broken down. It is observable that under the effects 
of mechanical strain the minerals first undergo lamellation, 
twinning being developed along certain planes. This struc- 
ture increases in distinctness with the intensity of the strain 
so long as the mineral (such as felspar) retains its cohesion, 
but the limit of endurance is soon reached, beyond which it 
will crack and separate into fragments, which, if the move- 
ment is arrested at this stage, may be cemented together by 
some secondary mineral filling up the interspaces. But 
should the pressure increase, the mineral may be so wholly 
pulverized as to assume a finely granular structure or mosaic 
of interlocking grains, which under the influence of con- 
tinual shearing may develop a streaky arrangement, as in 
flow-structure and foliation.*' 

One of the most important effects of this mechanical def- 
ormation and trituration under gigantic pressures has been 
the great stimulus thereby given to chemical reactions. So 
constant and so great have these reactions been, and so com- 
pletely in many cases have the ingredients of the rocks been 
recrystallized in fresh combinations, that the new structures 

«'' Lehmanii, op. cit. pp. 246, 249; Q. H. Williama, Bull^ U. S. GeoL Survey, 
No 62, p. 47. 
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thus produced have masked the proof of the mechanical 
deformations that preceded or accompanied them. It is in 
the main to the light thrown on thd subject by the micro- 
scopical investigation of the minute structures of the meta- 
morphosed masses that we are indebted for the recognition 
of the important part played by pressure and stretching in 
the production of the more essential and characteristic fea- 
tures of metamorphic rocks. Many chemical rearrangements 
may undoubtedly take place apart from any such dynamical 
stresses, but none of these stresses appears to have affected 
the metamorphic rocks without being accompanied by chem- 
ical and mineralogical readjustments. 

The mineral transformations observable in regional meta- 
morphism **may consist (1) in the breaking up of one 
molecule into two or more with but little replacement of 
substance, as in the formation of saussurite from labra- 
dorite; (2) in a reaction between two contiguous minerals, 
each supplying a part of the substance necessary to form a 
new compound of intermediate composition, more stable for 
the then existing conditions than either, as in the formation of 
a hornblende zone between crystals of olivine or hypersthene 
and plagioclase; or (3) in more complicated and less easily 
understood chemical reactions, like the formation of garnet 
or mica from materials which have been brought together 
from a distance, and under circumstances of which it is at 
present impossible to state anything with certainty." " The 
following transformations especially deserve attention. 

Micasizaiion — the production of mica as a secondary min- 
eral from felspars or other original constituents. One of the 

« O. H. Williams, Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 62, p. 60. This admirable 
essay, with its copious bibliography, will well repay the careful perusal of the 
student. I am indebted to it for the abstract of metamorphic processes above 
giveu. 
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most common forms of tbis change is whdre the silky unctu- 
ous sericite has been developed from orthoclase (sericitiza- 
tion). The formation of . mica is one of the most common 
results of the mechanical deformation of rocks, and is most 
conspicuous where the pressure or stretching has been most 
intense. Massive orthoclase rocks, such as granite, quartz- 
porphyry or felsite, when most severely crushed, pass into 
sericite schist; felspathic grits and slates may be similarly 
changed." 

Uralitizaiion — the conversion of pyroxene into compact 
or fibrous hornblende. This change may not be a mere case 
of paramorphism or molecular rearrangement, but seems 
generally to involve a certain amount of chemical rearrange- 
ment, such as the surrender of part of the lime of the pyrox- 
ene toward the formation of such combinations as epidote,** 
and the higher oxidation of the iron." It has taken place 
on the most extensive scale among the crystalline schists. 
Bocks which can be shown to have been originally eruptive, 
such as diabases, have been converted into epidiorite, and 
where the deformation has advanced further, into horn- 
blende-schist or actinolite-schist. 

Epidotization — the production of epidote in a rock from 
reactions between two or more minerals, especially between 
pyroxene or hornblende and plagioclase. In some cases 
diabases have been converted into epidiorites or aggregates 
of epidote and quartz or calcite." 

Satissuriiization — the alteration of plagioclase into an 
aggregate of needles, prisms, or grains (chiefly zoisite), 
imDedded in a glass-like matrix (albite), by an exchange 
of silica and alkali for lime, iron, and water. This change 
has largely affected the felspar of coarse gabbros or eupho- 
tides, especially in districts of regional metamorphism." 

Alhitization — a process in which, while the lime of the 
plagioclase is removed or crystallizes as calcite, instead of 
forming a lime-silicate like epidote or zoisite, the rest of the 
original mineral recrystallizes as a finely granular aggregate 
or mosaic of clear grains of albite. Examples of this change 

^* See especially Lehmann's '^dntersuchungen fiber die Entstehung der 
altkrystalliDBchen Schiefergesteine, " where the development of Bericite as a 
result of mechaDical deformation is well enforced. 

» Roeenbusch, "Mikrosk. Phys." 2d edition, 1887, p. 186. 

" J. J. H. Teall, Quart. Journ. Qeol. Soc. xli. 1885, p. 137. 

** A. Schenck, **Die Diabase der oberen Ruhrthals/' 1884. 

** Hagge, **Mikroskopiache Unlersuchungen iiber Gabbro," etc. Kiel, 1871, 
p. 51. 
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may be found in association with the development of 
saussurite.** 

Ohlaritization — an alteration in which the pyroxene (or 
hornblende^ of the so-called '^ greenstones" has been changed 
into seconaary substances (1) more or less fibrous in struc- 
ture allied to serpentine, not pleochroic but showing a de- 
cided action on polarized lignt; or (2) scaly, pleochroic, 
{>olarizing so weakljr as to appear isotropic, and more or 
ess resembling chlorite. This alteration is rather the result 
of weathering than of metamorphism in the strict sense/* 
Where chloritization and epidotization have proceeded 
simultaneously in aluminous pvroxene or hornblende, the 
result is an aggregate of sharply defined pale yellow crys- 
tals of epidote in a green scaly mass of cnlorite.** 

Serpentinization — an alteration more especially noticeable 
among the more highly basic igneous rocks in which olivine 
has been a prominent constituent. The gradual conversion 
of olivine into serpentine has been already described (p. 188), 
and the occurrence of massive serpentine has been referred 
to (p. 801). 

Alterations of Titanic Iron, — The ilmenite or titaniferous 
magnetite of diabases and other eruptive rocks undergoes 
alteration along its margins and cracks into a dull gray sub- 
stance (leucoxene, p. 130), which is now known to be a form 
of titanite or sphene. The gray rim freauently passes into 
well-defined aggregates and crystals of spnene." 

MarmarosiSj or the alteration of an ordinary dull lime- 
stone into a crystalline-granular marble (p. 998), may be again 
referred to here as one of the characteristic transformations 
in regional metamorphism. 

JJolomitization. See p. 546. 

Oranitization. See p. 960. 

Production of New Minerals. — In tracts of regional meta- 
morphism a number of secondary minerals may be observed 
to have crystallized out, and to be characteristic of the schis- 
tose rocks. Among the most conspicuous of these are white 
and black mica, garnet, quartz, epidote. Garnet occurs abun- 
dantly as a constituent ot mica-schist and gneiss, and has re- 
sultea from the alteration of both clastic and massive rocks 
(compare p. 999). 

M Lossen, Jahrb. Preuss. Qeol. LandesansU 1883, p. 640; 1884, pp. 526-530. 
" Bosenbusch, "Mikroskopische Physiographie/' pp. 180-184. 
»• G. H. Williams, Bua U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 62, p. 56. 
" A. Cathrein, Zeitsch. Krysl. und Mineral, yi. 1882, p. 244. 
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A few illustrative examples of regional metamorphism, 
culled from different quarters of the globe, and various 
geological formations, may here be given. The subject 
is further discussed in Book VI. Part I. 

Early Stages of Metamorphism. — In 1871 Zirkel 
showed that some of the clay-slates of the disturbed Silurian 
and Devonian tracts of central Europe contain minute micro- 
scopic needle-shaped microlites. considerable diversity of 
opinion has arisen as to the nature of these rudimentary 
crystallizations. They have been regarded as microlites of 
hornblende, rutile, epidote, etc. More recentlv they have 
been carefully isolated, extracted, and analyzea hj E. Kal- 
kowsky, who regards them as staurolite, constituting from 
two to five per cent of the rock." The whet-slate of Bel- 
gium has been found by Renard to be characterized by the 
presence of abundant garnets. Microscopic tourmaline and 
rutile likewise occur among clay-slates. ]N o one would class 
as metamorphic the rocks in which these microlites occur, 
and yet the presence in them of microscopic microlites and 
crystals shows that they have undergone some of the initia- 
tory stages of metamorphism, by the development of new 
minerals. All that is known of the probable origin of these 
minerals, negatives the supposition that they could have 
been formed in the original sediment of the sea-bottom on 
which the organisms entombed in the deposits lived and 
died. For their production, a temperature and a chemical 
composition of the water would seem to have been required 
such as must have been inimical to the co-existence in the 
same water of such highly organized forms of life as brachio- 
pods and trilobites. 

One of the most marked of the early stages of regional 
metamorphism is characterized by the appearance of fine 
scales of some micaceous mineral (muscovite, biotite, etc.). 
As these micaceous constituents increase in number and 
size, they impart a silky lustrous aspect to the surfaces on 
which they lie parallel. In many cases, these surfaces are 
probably those of original deposit, but where rocks have 



** Neues Jahrb. 1879, p. 382. These bodies are to be distinguished from the 
minute crystals of such durable minerals as zircon, rutile, etc., so often recog- 
nizable as clastic grains in sediments, and which may often have played a pari 
in the sedimentation of more than one geological period. 
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been cleaved or sheared, the mica ranges itself along the 
planes of cleavage or shearing. The Cambrian tuffs of 
South Wales, of which the bedding still remains quite dis- 
tinct, present interesting examples of the development of 
a mica along the laminae of deposit** The Dingle beds 
of Cork and Kerry, on the other hand, have been subjected 
to cleavage, and the mica appears alonjff the cleavage planes, 
which have a lustrous surface. The Torridonian and Cam- 
brian sandstones, quartzites and shales of northwest Scot- 
land show a development of mica along the surfaces of the 
shearing-planes. 

Ardennes. — As far back as 1848, Duraont published 
a description of the Belgian Ardennes, in which he showed 
that a zone of his *' terrains ardennais et rh^nan,'' had under- 
gone a remarkable metamorphism. Sandstones, in approach- 
ing this zone, were transformed, he said, into quartzites, and 
by degrees passed into rocks characterized by the presence 
oi garnet, hornblende, and other minerals; the slates (phyl- 
lades) graduated into dark rocks, in which magnetite, titan- 
ite, and ottrelite had been developed. Yet the fossiliferous 
character of the strata thus metamorphosed had not been de- 
stroyed. In specimens showing a gradation from a grit to a 
compact garnetiferous and hornblendic quartzite, Prof. Sand- 
berger, to whom they were submitted, recognized the pres- 
ence of the Iwo Devonian shells, Spirifer macropterus and 
Ghonetea sarcinulatus, **The garnets and the fossils are asso- 
ciated in the same specimen," he wrote, adding, 'Vho, after 
this, can hesitate to admit that the crystalline schists and 
quartzites of the Hundsrilck and Taunus are likewise meta- 
morphosed Taunusian rocks?" •• 

In 1882 M. Renard, fortified with the resources of modem 
petrography, renewed the examination of Dumont's meta- 
morphic area of the Ardennes, and conclusively established 
the accuracy of all the main facts noticed by the earlier ob- 
server. Not only do the geological structure of this re- 
gion, and the occurrence of recognizable fossils, show that 
the rocks, now transformed into more or less crystalline 
masses, were originally parts of the ordinary series of De- 
vonian sandstones, graywackes and shales, but the micro- 
scope comes in to confirm this conclusion. The original 
clastic grains of quartz and the diffused carbonaceous mate- 
rial of the unaltered strata can still be recognized in their 
metamorphosed equivalents. But there have been devel- 

•* Q. J. GeoL Soc. zzxix. 1683, p. 310. ^ NeoM Jabrb. 1S61, p. 677. 
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oped in them abundant new minerals — garnet (1 to 2 mm.), 
hornblende, mica, titanite, apatite, bastonite, ottrelite.** ' 

Dumont appears to have believed that the metamorphism 
which he had traced so well in the Ardennes was to be attrib- 
uted to the influence of underlving masses of eruptive rocks, 
though he frankly admitted tnat the metamorphism is less 
marked where eruptive veins have made their appearance 
than where they have not." M. Renard, however, ipoints 
out that eruptive rocks are really absent, and that the associ- 
ation of minerals proves" that the metamorphosed rocks could 
not have been softened by a high temperature, as supposed 
by Dumont, otherwise the simultaneous presence of graphite 
and silicates, with protoxide iron bases, such as mica, horn- 
blende, etc., would certainly have given rise at least to a 
partial production of metallic iron. He connects the meta- 
morphism with the mechanical movements which the rocks 
have undergone along the altered zone." The metamor- 
phism of this region has since been described by Prof. Gos- 
selet, who also regards it as due to dynamical causes." 

T a u n u s. — A similar example of regional metamorphism 
extends into the tracts of the Taunus and Hundsriick. In 
1867 K, A. Lessen published an elaborate, memoir on the 
structure of the Taunus, which is now of classic interest 
in the history of opinion regarding metamorphism." He 
showed that below the middle Devonian limestone, the usual 
lower Devonian slates, graywackes and quartzites rise to the 
surface, but that these, traced southward, pass gradually into 
various crystalline schists. Among these schists, he distin- 
guished sericite-gneiss, mica-schist, phyllite, knotted schist, 

<^ Renard (Bull. Mub. Roy. Belgique, i. 1882, p. 14) estimatee the components 
of one of these altered rocks to I 



Graphite , 4*80 

Apatite. 1*51 

Titanite 102 

Garnet 414 

Mica 20-85 

Hornblende 37 62 

Quartz 3062 

Water 1*32 

101-88 

«« Renard, op. cit. p. 34. " Op. cit. p. 37. 

" See his great Monograph on the Ardennes, Mem. Carte Geol. France, 1888, 
chap. XXV. 

^ ***Geogno8ti8che Beschreibung der linksrheinischen Fortsetzung des Tau- 
nus," etc., Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xix. 1867, p. 609, 1886, p. 29. 
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augite - schist, sericite - lime - phyllite, quartzite and kiesel- 
schiefer. As intermediate grades between these crystalline 
masses and the ordinary clastic strata, he observed qnartz- 
conglomerates, with a crystalline schistose matrix, or with 
albite crystals, and quartzites with sericite or mica. He con- 
cluded tnat while these crystalline rocks present the most 
complete analogies with those of the Alps, Silesia, Brazil, 
etc., they are jet so intimately bound up alike petrographi- 
cally and stratigraphically with strata containing Devonian 
fossils, and into which they pass by semi-crystalline varie- 
ties, that they must be considered as of Devonian age. Sub- 
sequently K. Koch proposed to regard the crystalline schists 
of the Taunus as Cambrian fHuronian)," and they have been 
indicated on the Geological Survey map as Cambrian or 
Silurian. But the fact that a conformable sequence can be 
traced from undoubted fossiliferous Devonian strata down- 
ward into these crystalline schists makes it immaterial what 
stratigraphical name may be applied to them. They are al- 
most certainly Devonian, as Lossen described them, and, in 
any case, they are unquestionably the metamorphosed equiv- 
alents of what are elsewhere ordinary sedimentary strata. 

Scandinavia is mainly composed of crystalline 
schists which have been assigned to the so-called Archsean 
system. That some portions of them cannot be of so an- 
cient a date was shown some years ago by Tomebohm in 
the uplands of Sweden. More recently similar deductions 
have Deen drawn from a study of the development of the 
rocks in Norway. At the Hardanger Fjord the following 
order of succession was established in 1875 and 1877 by W. 
C. Brogger:" 

Crystalline schists (diorite-schists, hornblende-schists, garnetiferous 
mica-schists, true gneisses, etc.), the whole series becoming more 
and more crystalline toward the higher beds. 
Greenish micaceous schists (phyllites). This and the overlying group 
must be several thousand feet thick. 

Impure white marble (probably orthoceratite limestone) 30 feet 

Blue quartz- sandstone 100 *' 

Black, little altered alum- schist, with Dictyograptus band 150 '* 

This section confirmed the early conclusion of Naumann 
that the great series o^f crystalline schists of the Norwe- 

•• See Lossen's reply, Z. Deutsch. (Jeol. Ges. xxix. 1877, p. 341. He argues 
convincingly against Uie supposition that these can be original chemical deposits 
of Cambrian age. (See also Renard, Bull. Mus. Roy. Beig. i. p. 31, note.) 

" "Die Silurischen Etagen 2 und 3 im Eristiania Gebiet," p. 352. The 
Swedish work of Tomebohm ia referred to in Book VI. Part I. note 47. 
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fian uplands overlies the Silurian stage 2 in the Christiania 
istrict. Subsequently H. H. Reusch obtained from the 
Bergen district clear proof of the Silurian ase of certain 
crystalline rocks in that part of Norway." He found among 
masses of mica-schist, hornblende-schist, gneiss, and other 
crystalline rocks, intercalated bands of conglomerate which, 
while obviously of clastic origin, have undergone enormous 
compression, tne pebbles being squeezed flat and the paste 
having become more or less crystalline. The occurrence of 
such Dands suggests a sedimentary origin for the whole 
series of deposits. But from several localities he obtained 
fossils which have been recognized as undoubtedly Upper 
Silurian. Some of the fossils occur in a crystalline lime- 
stone, which is intercalated in a dark lustrous phyllite. But 
they are found, as casts, most abundantly in a light-graj 
lustrous micaceous schist, which, under the microscope, is 
observed to be composed in large measure of quartz, not 
having a fragmental aspect, with mica, rutile, and tourma- 
line. The fossils recognized comprise Phacovs^ Calymeney 
several undeterminable gasteropods and bracniopods, Cya- 
ihophyUum, Haly sites catenularia^ FavositeSj Rasiritea^ Mono* 
grapiicsj and some others. 

According to Beusch the sequence of rocks is continu- 
ous, and their thickness must be at least 16,000 feet. If we 
suppose that the fossiliferous zones have been brought into 
an older series by plication of the crust, the fact remains that 
the rock in which most of the fossils occur is itself a mica- 
ceous schist, like those among which it is imbedded, and 
therefore a metamorphic rock. It is consequently proved 
that some at least of the metamorphic rocks of Norway are 
of Silurian age, and are associated with evidence of great 
mechanical movements in the crust of the earth. 

The Alps. — In the geological structure of the central 
Alps, crystalline schists play an important part. Originally 
these rocks were regarded as one series, of much more 
ancient date than the ordinary sedimentary formations, and 
of very different origin. The discovery of Silurian, Devo- 

^ ''SilurfosBiler og Pressede Konglomerater i BergenHskilrene, " GhriBtiania» 
1882; or the aame work translated into German by B. Baldaui, **IHe losatlien* 
fiihrenden krystallinischen Schiefer von Bergen in Norwegen/' Leipzig, 1883. 
In the y^ar 1889 I had an opportunity of personally going over Dr. Beuach'a 
Bergen regpon and of collecting fossils from the rocks in which he found them. 
There can be no doubt that he has demonstrated that the metamorphism of that 
district has been connected with powerful dynamical movementB, the latest of 
which are of younger date than the Upper Silurian period. 
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nian, Carboniferous, and Jurassic fossils in various schists 
and altered limestones surrounding the central gneiss, led 
to the belief that these are metamorphosed sedimentary 
rocks of Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and even of older Tertiary 
date. This belief has subsequently been attacked by sev- 
eral able observers, who, starting with the assumption that 
the crystalline schists must be everywhere of great relative 
antiquity, have endeavored to show that the fossiliferous' 
bands intercalated among them have been brought into this 
position by plication, and that there is no evidence that any 

Eart of the schists is even of Palaeozoic age." Now it must 
e admitted that in the sections, even as drawn by those 
who adopt this explanation, thfe obvious and natural inter- 
pretation is that wnich has been so generally adopted — that 
the fossiliferous beds are actually part of the crystalline 
series in which they are imbedded. If the apparent order 
is deceptive, this must be proved by those who maintain it. 
If, however, we turn to their writings we find a good deal 
of strong assertion, and various more or less ingenious at- 
tempts to construct sections in which the abnormal position 
of the fossiliferous beds is to be accounted for. It does not 
appear to be realized that on the supposition of the high 
antiquity and original discordant infraposition of the schists, 
the chances are small that, in any plication of the moun- 
tains, the unconformable fossiliferous strata would become 
conformably stratified with ancient schists even at one 
locality. But when we look at the published sections of 
the Alps, and find that the parallelism between the schists 
and the inclosed fossiliferous bands occurs again and again 
at widely separated localities, and that in fact this is their 
normal position, it becomes utterly incredible that the con- 
formability can be the result of plication, except on the 
supposition that the foliation of the schists is not their 
original structure, but a new one superinduced upon them 
at the time of the plication and metamorphism of the fossil- 
iferous strata.^* 

Let us, however, grant, for the sake of argument, that 

•• Consult Lory, "DeBcription geologique du Dauphin^, " 1860, parti. §§ 40-42 ; 
Oomple rendu Oongrea G^logique International, Paris, 1881, pp. 39-43; Bull. 
Soc. Qeol. France, 3e serie, ix. 1881, pp. 652-679; Favre, '^Recherches geolo- 
giques dans lea parties de la Savoie, etc., voisines du Mt. Blanc," 1867, chaps, 
xxi. xxiv. XXV. ; A. Mailer, Mem. Soc. d'Hist. Nat. Bdle, 1865-70. ^ee also 
Bismonda, Real. Acad. Sci Torin. (2) xxiv. 1866, p. 333; Sterry Hunt, '*Chem. 
Kssaya," pp. 283, 328. Bonney, Address, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xlii. 1886, 
p. 38 ; xlyi. 1890, p. 187 ; and other papers ciled, postea, p. 1035. 

^® See this structure illustrated by that of northwest Scotland, postea, p. 1036. 
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the concordance is everywhere deceptive, and that between 
the schists and the fossiliferous series of formations there is 
really a great hiatus." When the fossil-bearing intercala- 
tions are examined they are themselves found to be meta- 
morphosed. The Jurassic limestones have been marma- 
rizea, and the shales have become lustrous sericite-schists 
in which belemnites and other fossils are recognizable. The 
Triassic rocks have been in like manner rendered crystal- 
line, and present Secondary crystals of albite, quartz, mica, 
tourmaline, garnet, etc. The Carboniferous strata, when 
their age can be determined bv inclosed fossils, consist of 
dark anthracitic bands, which nave undergone less altera- 
tion than the adjacent schists.'* But the extraordinary way 
in which many of the plants in the Alpine Carboniferous 
rocks have been distorted indicates the enormous shearing 
which these rocks have undergone." At Vernayaz, near 
Martigny, the Carboniferous strata can hardly be separated 
from the schists;'* and, indeed, had Carboniferous plants 
not been found in them the idea would probably never 
have occurred to any one to draw a line oetween them. 
At the well-known locality of Petit Coeur, the plants so abun- 
dantly and admirably preserved in black schist have had their 
original substance replaced by a white hydrous mica/* 

A detailed investigation of the geotectonic and petro- 
graphical relations of tnese intercalated Carboniferous bands 
was carried out in 1882 by the late Mr. Stur, Director of 
the Austro-Hungarian Geological Survey, and Baron von 
FouUon." On the northern border of the Styrian Alps near 
Leoben a group of crystalline schists 10,000 to 18,000 feet 

^^ Professor Loiy believed that in the Western Alps there is a conforma- 
bHitjr and even gradation between the tme crystalline schiats and the Palaeozoio 
and Secondary rocks. He regarded the orystolline character of the latter as an 
original feature dating from the time of deposition. See his resum^ in the Re- 
port of the London meeting, 1888, of the International Geological Congress, and 
the views of M. Michel-L^vj in the same Beport. 

^ It is well known that carbonaceous strata can be recognized across zones 
of contact- metamorphism, when the normal characters of the ordinary strata 
above and below them have been destroyed. This is well seen in the case of 
the black graptolitic shales of the south of Scotland, and, still more strikingly, 
in those of Christiania. See 6r5gger*s memoir cited on p. 1030. 

»» See Heer's ''Flora Fossilis Helvetiae" (Steinkohlen Flora), plate iv. fig. 1; 
V. figs. 1, 3; viii. figs. 1, 2; xiii fig. 1, etc 

»* Favre, '*Becherches geol." ii. p. 361. The same fact is admitted by Lory 
to be often true elsewhere (Bull. Soc. Geol. France, iz. 1881, p. 663). 

»» Favre, op. cit iii. p. 192. 

f* Jabrb. Oeol. Reichsanst. zzziil 1883, pp. 189, 207. See also Toala, 
Verb. GeoL B^chsaost. 1877, p. 240. 
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thick reclines steeply fbut it is said conformably) against 
gneiss. It consists or phyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, and 
chlorite-schist, with four bands of dark graphitic schist 
and one or two seams of limestone. The plant-bearing 
graphitic schist is full of plant-remains {Calamites ramosus, 
I^ecopteris lonchitica, Lepiaodendron phlegmaria, etoX The 
association of plants and the occurrence of bands or graph- 
ite, representative doubtless of former beds of coal, indicate 
that tnese carbonaceous rocks belong to the well-known 
Schatzler group of the lower Coal-series of Silesia. The 
whole succession of schists of which these plant- bearing 
beds are members, forms one continuous group, which Star 
recognized as traceable for a long distance on the northern 
margin of the central range of thie northeastern Alps. He 
insisted that this group of schists cannot be the result of 
original chemical deposition, but, on the contrary, that 
it IS shown, by a great series of facts, to be the meta- 
morphosed equivalent of what, elsewhere, are unaltered 
Carboniferous strata. The distortion of the fossils, which 
proves that the rocks have behaved like plastic masses 
under the strain of mountain-making, the alteration of their 
substance into anthracite or graphite, and its replacement 
by micaceous silicates, are eviaence of a serious meta- 
morphism. On the other hand, the occurrence of unaltered 
plant-bearing Carboniferous rocks elsewhere in the Alps 
shows that, as usual, the metamorphism has not been every- 
where equally intense. Stur concluded that there was every 
encouragement to search for fossils in the schist envelope of 
the central Alpine gneiss," 

Baron von Foullon describes the petrographical char- 
acters of the various members of the group of schists in 
which the plants occur near Leoben. As to the thoroughly 
crystalline character of the phyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, etc., 
there can be no dispute. It will be enough here to refer 
brieflv to the constitution of the graphite-schist in which 
the plants occur. Hand -specimens present a dull fracture, 
on which none of the components, except the graphite, can 
be recognized^ though sometimes they show a greenish 
fibrous asbestiform mineral. In thin slices, the rock is 

^^ He had, many jears before thia, announced his belief that the schiatoBe 
envelope (Schieferhulle) of the Alps probably represents Paleozoic rocks. 
Stache, in 1874, wrote that "the question now is how far Cambrian or Silu- 
rian rocks are represented." Jahrb. Oeol. Reichs. 1874, p. 169. In 1884 he 
thought that the epicrystalline condition of the Silurian rocks in the Alps might 
be due to original crystalline precipitation; Z. Deutsch. G«ol. Gee. 1884, p. 866. 
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fi;^n to be composed of quartz grains, chloritoid, an 
asbestos-like sabstance, and a mica, with abundant ''clay- 
slate microlites," and diilused carbonaceous matter. It re- 
sembles the mica-chloritoid-schists of the Taunus. Some 
of the chloritoid-schists or quartz-phyllites associated with 
this plant- bearing band are also graphitic. Petrographical 
investigation thus concurs with the stratigraphical evidence 
to prove that a tract of the crystalline schists of the north- 
eastern Alps consists of metamorphosed Carboniferous rocks. 

The Silurian rocks, which in the eastern Alps are graj- 
wacke and slate, become more and more crystalline as they 
are followed westward. The Liassic shales become mica- 
sized toward the central mountains, the fossils by degrees 
disappear, and the limestones, assuming a jointed aspect, 
finally pass into a completely crystalline condition. In 
the Vaud Alps, the belemnites of the middle Oxfordian 
shales gradually disappear in proportion as the rock be- 
comes more schistose, till at the Diablerets it is an almost 
crystalline sericitic schist." The Eocene strata, also, under 
intense compression, have assumed the character of slates, 
which are worked, for economic purposes." 

So far, therefore, from being entirely a pre-Cambrian 
series, the crystalline schists of the Alps can be demon- 
strated to include metamorphosed Palaeozoic and Secondary 
rocks along their outer border. How far toward the central 
mass of the mountains they are of Palaeozoic age has yet 
to be determined. As the rocks become more and more 
crystalline in that direction it may not always be possible 
to define the base of the altered Palaeozoic rocks. That 
there is a nucleus of ancient or ''Archflean" gneisses is not 
disputed; but its limits must be proved by stratigraphical 
evidence." 

'* Benevier, Bull. Soc. Geol, France (3), ix. p. 660 ; xvii. 1889, p. 884. 

'» Lory, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, ix. 1881, p. 661. 

^ M. Vacek has shown an nnconformability between the older central schists 
and the Silurian gneiss, diorite-schist, mica-schist and chloritoid-schist. Jahrb. 
Geol. Reichsanst. xxxiv. 1884, p. 620. The Paleozoic and Secondary age of 
part of the schists of the Alps is enforced by Heim, ** Mechanism us der Gebirgs- 
bildung," 1878; Compte Rend. Congrte Geol. International London, 1888, p. 16; 
Nature, xxxviii. 1888, p. 524; Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xlvi. 1890, p. 236. Gru- 
benmann, Mittheil. Thurganischen Naturf. Gesellsch. Heft viii. 1888. Baltzer, 
"Beitrage zur Geol. Karte der Schweiz," No. 24, 1888. The volumes of these 
**Beitrage" contain ample details regarding tlie geological structure of the Alps. 
P. Termier, Comptes Rend. Acad. France, cxii. 1891, p. 900. Prof. Bonney 
holds that the crystalline schists of the Alps are older than the PalsBozoic rocks. 
See, for example, his Address to the G^l. Soc. (Q. J. Geol. Soc vol. xlii. 1886, 
p. 66), and the same Journal for 1889, p. 67 ; 1890, p. 187 ; 1892, p. 390. 
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Scottish Highland s. — This region consists mainly 
of crystalline schists with bosses of granite, porphyry, etc., 

which, stretching through four 
degrees of latitude and four and 
a half of longitude, must cover 
an area of not less than 16,000 
square miles at the surface. 
As, however, they sink beneath 
later formations, and are pro- 
longed into Ireland, their total 
area must be still more exten- 
sive. The oldest rocks consist 
mainly of a remarkably coarse 
crystalline gneiss (Lewisian, 1 
in Fig. 811), with abundant 
pegmatite veins, seen in Suth- 
erland and Boss, the two north- 
'fc| westerly counties of Scotland. 
"^ - This gneiss, which will be de- 
scribed in the section on pre- 
Cambrian rocks in Book Vl., 
is unconformably overlain by 
nearly Hat brownish-red (Torri- 
2 1| donian) sandstones, conglom- 
^ g I crates and breccias (2), which 
in turn are surmounted un- 
conformably by inclined beds 
of quartzite (3, 4), shales (6), 
calcareous grit (6), and lime- 
stones (7), uie geological age 
of which is fixed by the oc- 
currence of recognizable fos- 
sils in them. The quartzite 
is full of annelid-burrows; 
the shales contain Olenellus — 
the distinctive trilobite of the 
lowest Cambrian rocks; the 
limestone has yielded Mac- 
lurea, Murchisonia^ Ophileta^ 
Pleuroiomaria, Or this , Ortho- 
ceraSj Piloceras, and many 
more forms, indicating Cam- 
brian and possibly the very 
lowest Silurian horizons. The strata are generally crowded 
with carbonaceous worm-casts (the so-called '*fucoids''). 
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Along their westera margin, these rocks are so little altered 
that they do not in any way deserve the name of meta- 
morphic. Eastward, however, they pass under various 
schists and gneisses (8, 9, 10), which form a vast overlying, 
thoroughly crystalline series. It was believed by Maccul- 
loch and fiay Cunningham that the fossiliferous beds truly 
underlie, and are older than, the eastern gneiss. This view 
was adopted and worked out in some detail by Murchison, 
who extended his generalization over the whole area of the 
Highlands, which he regarded as composed essentially of 
metamorphosed Silurian rocks (see Book VI., Part I. *'Pre- 
Cambrian,'' § ii. **Local Development''). Other geologists 
supported Murchison, whose opinions met with general ac- 
ceptance. Nicol, however, contended that the overlying 
or ''newer gneiss" is merely the old gneiss brought up by 
faulting. Later writers, particularly rrof. Lapworth, Dr. 
Callaway and Dr. Hicks, advanced somewhat similar opin- 
ions; but the difficulty remained of explaining how, if the 
•'newer gneiss*' is really older than the fossiliferous strata, 
it should overlie them so conformably as to have deceived 
so many observers. The problem was subsequently attacked 
independently by Prof. Lapworth and by the (Geological 
Survey, especially by Messrs. B. N. Peach, J. Home, W. 
Gunn, C. T. Clough, L. Hinxman and H. M. CadeU, and 
I believe it has now been solved. I fully shared Murchi- 
8on*s belief in a continuous upward succession from the 
fossiliferous Lower Silurian strata into the overlying 
schists, but the subsequent detailed investigation of the 
ground convinced me that this belief could no longer be 
entertained. 

Tracing the unaltered Cambrian strata eastward from 
where they lie in their normal position upon the Torridon 
sandstone and old gneiss below, we find them begin to 
undergo curvature. They are thrown into N.N.K and 
S.S.W. anticlinal and synclinal folds which become in- 
creasingly steeper on their western fronts until they are 
disrupted, and the eastern limb of a fold is pushed over 
the western. By a system of reversed faults (t t in Fig. 
811), a single group of strata is made to cover a great 
breadth of ground and actually to overlie higher members 
of the same series. The most extraordinary dislocations, 
however, are the Thrust-planes. These have so low a hade 
that the rocks on their upthrow side have been, as it were, 
pushed horizontally westward, in some places for a distance 
of at least ten miles. But for the evidence of the clear 
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coast-sections, these thrast-planes could hardly be distin- 

faished from ordinary stratification-planes, like which thej 
ave been plicated, ifaulted and denuded (dotted lines in 
Fig. 311). Here and there an outlier of horizontally dis- 
placed Lewisian gneiss may be seen capping a hill of quart- 
zite and limestone like an ordinary overlying formation. 

The general trend of all the foldings and ruptures is 
N.N.E. and S.S.W., and as the steeper fronts of the folds 
face the west, the direction of movement has obviously been 
from the opposite quarter. That there has been an enor- 
mous thrust irom the eastward is further shown by a series 
of remarkable internal rearrangements that have been super- 
induced upon the rocks. Every mass of rock, irrespective 
of lithological character and structure, is traversed by 
striated surfaces, which lie aoproximately parallel witn 
those of the thrust-planes, ana are covered with a fine 
parallel lineation running in a W.N.W. and E.S.E. direc- 
tion. Along many zones near the thrust-planes, and for a 
long way above them, the most perfect shear-structure has 
been developed (Fig. 256). The coarse pegmatites in the 
gneiss have had their pink felspar and milky quartz crushed 
and drawn out into nne parallel laminsa, till they assume 
the aspect of a rhyolite in which fluxion-structure has been 
exceptionally well developed. Hornblende-rock passes into 
hornblende-schist. Sandstones, ouartzites, and shales be- 
come finely micaceous schists. The annelid-tubes in the 
quartzite are flattened and drawn out into ribbons. New 
minerals, especially mica, have been abundantly developed 
along the superinduced divisional planes, and, in many 
cases, their longer axes are ranged in the same dominant 
direction from E.S.E. to W.N.W. 

The whole of these rocks have undergone such intense 
shearing during their westward displacement that their origi- 
nal characters have in many cases oeen obliterated. Among 
them, however, can be recognized bands of gneiss which 
undoubtedly belong to the underlying Lewisian series. 
With these are intercalated lenticular strips of Cambrian 
quartzite and limestone. In some areas the Torridon sand- 
stone has been heaped on itself, sheared, and driven west- 
ward in large slices, the sandstones passing into sericitic 
schists and the conglomerates having their peobles flattened 
and elongated, while the matrix has become full of second- 
ary mica. Eastward, above one of the most marked and 
persistent thrust-planes, the prevailing rock is a flaggy fissile 
micaceous gneiss or gneisaose flagstone (''Moine schist/' 
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Book VI. Part I. § ii.). All these rocks have a general 
dip and strike parallel with those of the Cambrian strata 
on which they now rest, and in this' respect, as well as in 
their prevailing lithological characters, they present the 
most striking contrast to the rocks that unconformably 
underlie the quartzites a little to the west. Whatever may 
have been their a^e and original condition, they have cer- 
tainly acquired their present structure since Camorian times. 

From the remarkably constant relation between the dip 
of the Cambrian strata and the inclination of the reversed 
faults which traverse them, no matter into what various 
positions the two structures may have been thrown, it is 
tolerably clear that these dislocations took place before the 
strata had been seriously disturbed. The persistent paral- 
lelism of the faults, folds, and prevailing strike, indicates 
that the faulting and tilting were parts of one continuous 
process. The same dominant northeasterly trend governs 
the structure of the whole Highlands, and reappears over 
the Silurian tracts of the south of Scotland and north of 
England. If, as is probable, it is the result of one great 
series of terrestrial movements, these must have occurred 
between the middle or close of the Cambrian period and 
that portion of the Old Red Sandstone period represented 
by the breccias and conglomerates of the Highlands. When 
tne rocks were undergoing this metamorphism, there lay to 
the northwest a solid ridge of old gneiss and Torridon sand- 
stone which offered strong resistance to plication. The 
thrust from the eastward against this ridge must have been 
of the most gigantic kind, for huge slices, hundreds of feet 
in thickness, were shorn off from the quartzites, limestones, 
red sandstones, and gneiss, and were pushed for miles to tl^e 
westward. During this process, all the rocks driven forward 
by it had their original structure more or less completely 
effaced. New planes, generally parallel with the surfaces 
of movement, were developed in tnem, and along these new 
planes a rearrangement and recrystallization of mineral con- 
stituents took place, resulting in the production of crystal- 
line schists." 

Much remains to be done before the structure of the Cen- 
tral and Southern Highlands is explained. That some por- 
tions of the rocks may belong to the Lewisian gneiss is not 
improbable. But, on the other hand, in almost all parts of 

" Nature, xxxl. p. 30; Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xliv. 1888, p. 378. For 
further details see the account of pre-Cambrian rocks in Book VI. Part I. § ii. 
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the Highlands east of the Great Glen traces of an original 
f ragmental or clastio origin can be detected among the schis- 
tose rocks. Zones of 'argillaceous shales or slates passinff 
into andalasite-slates,^ and of fine grit full of well-rounded 
fragments of quartz, felspar, or other ingredient, occur. 
Bands of coarse conglomerate lie on di£Eerent horizons, the 
pebbles (granite, gneiss^ etc.) being enveloped in a schistose 
matrix. Microscopic investigation likewise reveals, even 
among crystalline mica-schists, traces of the oriffinal water* 
worn granules of quartz in the sandy mud out ol which the 
rocks have been tormed. It is deserving of remark that 
the rocks along the southern margin of the Highlands are, 
for the most part, so little aSected as closely to resemble 

{)ortions of the unaltered Silurian series of the south of Scot- 
and, and that they dip toward the mountains, becoming 
more highly foliated ana crystalline as they recede from the 
lowlands. It is also noteworthy that zones of graphitic 
schist can be traced through difEerent tracts of the High- 
lands, and that these schists and their associated strata bear 
a close resemblance to the carbonaceous bands associated 
with sedimentary deposits, such, for instance, as the Silurian 
anthracitic graptolite zones of the southern counties." 

Various eruptive rocks traverse the Highland schists, 
and afford interesting studies in their relation to the prob- 
lems of metamorphism. Thus in Banffshire and Aberdeen- 
shire, large masses of diorite, diabase, and gabbro cut the 
schists in places, but run on the whole parallel with the gen- 
eral strike of the region. Their appearance, though later 
than that of the rocks through which they have come, was 
earlier than the regional metamorphism. The diorite has, 
in many places, itself undergone great alteration. Its com- 
ponent crystals have ranged themselves in the direction of 

" It Ib important to note, as showing the relation of regional to contact* 
melamorphiam, that every stage in the development of the andalusito can 
be traced in these slates, though no eruptive rock appears at the surface. 
J. Home, Mineral. Mag. 1884. I have proposed to class the metamorphic 
rocks of the Central and Southern Highlands bj the name of Dalradian, for 
convenience of reference until their true geological position shall have been 
determined. Address to 6eol. Soc, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1891, p. 75, and 
postea. Book VI. Part I. § ii. 

^ Among the less metamorphosed rocks that form the southern margin of 
the Highlands some zones of graphitic schist, together with chert bands and 
courses of igneous rocks, wonderfully remind the geologist of the similar assem- 
blage of rocka in the south of Scotland. As this sheet is passing through the 
press Mr. Peach has detected radiokria in these cherts, occurring much in the 
same way as they do in the radiolarian cherts of the southern uplands. 
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the prevalent foliation, and have here and there separated 
into distinct aggregates, the felspar forming a kind ot labra- 
dor-rock, and the hornblende assuming the structure of per- 
fect hornblende-schist. Numerous bosses of granite and 
porphyries likewise occur, traversing the diorites and schists 
and therefore of still later date. In the course of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Southern Highlands Mr. G. Barrow 
has found evidence that over and above the effects of great 
dynamical movements affecting wide tracts of country, a 
marked amount of metamorphism may be traced to the influ- 
ence of eruptive granites and gneisses. He shows that a 
vast number of pegmatite veins which traverse the schists 
may be traced into bosses of intrusive granite or gneiss, the 
great mass of which is concealed below ground. He finds 
that three well-marked zones can be observed in the schists, 
of which the first, lying nearest to the main body of eruptive 
material, is marked by an abundance of sillimanite, the next 
by kyanite, and the outermost by staurolite. He has fol- 
lowed the same band of altered sedimentary material across 
these zones which are thus shown to be entirely independent 
of the original structure of the rocks. These observations, 
which have been extended over many hundred square miles 
of Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire, are of much 
interest and importance, as they serve to connect the phe- 
nomena of contact and regional metamorphism as manifes- 
tations of one great process." 

Greece. — In the Grecian peninsula, vast masses of 
chlorite-schist, mica-schist, and gneiss occur, among which 
thick zones of marble are interstratified. At several places 
in the calcareous zones fossils have been found which, 
though not well preserved, show that the rocks belong to 
the fossiliferous series of formations, and are not pre-Oam- 
brian. These crystalline rocks in northeastern Greece lie 
on the strike of normal Cretaceous hippurite limestones, 
sandstones, and shales, and are probably of Cretaceous 
age." 

Green Mountains of New England. — The 
Lower Silurian strata, which to the north in Vermont are 
comparatively little changed, become increasingly altered 
as they are traced southward into New York Island. They 

•♦ G. Barrow, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 1893. ^ 

** M. Neumajr, Jahrb. GeoL BeichsaDBt. zxvi. 1876, p. 249. Z. Deatsch. 
Geol. Ges. zxxiii. pp. 118, 454. A. Bittner, M. Neumayr, and F. Teller, Denkach. 
Akad. Wien, xl 1880, p. 396. This essay well deserves the atteDtioii of the 
student 
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are thrown into sharp folds, and even inverted, the direc* 
tion of plication being generally N.N.E. and 3.S. W. This 
disturbance has been accompanied by a marked crystalliza- 
tion. The limestones have become marbles, the sandy beds 
qnartzites, and the other strata have assumed the character 
of slate, mica-schist, chlorite-schist, and gneiss, among which 
hornblendic, augitic, hypersthenic, and chrysolitic zones oc- 
cur. The geological horizon of these rocks is shown by the 
discovery in them at various localities of fossils belonging 
to the Trenton and Hudson Biver subdivisions of the 
Lower Silurian system of eastern North America. The 
rocks have been ridged up and altered along a belt of 
country lying to the east of the Hudson and extending 
north into Canada.** 

Menominee and Marc^uette regions of Mich- 
igan. — ^One of the most luminous essays vet published on 
the megascopic and microscopic proofs of dynamic meta- 
morphism is that by G. H. Williams to which reference has 
already been made." The author proves that a series of 
pre-Oambrian rocks of eruptive origin (greenstones, tufis, 
agglomerates, etc.) have been converted into perfect schists. 
The various stages of alteration are minutely detailed, and 
careful drawings are given of the microscopic structures. 
The deductions arrived at by the author have far more 
than a mere local significance; they lay an accurate basis 
for the study of similar **greenstone-schist8'* in other re- 
gions, and show how the ori^nal eruptive character of such 
altered rocks is to be recognized. 

It may be useful to group the foregoing and a few other 
examples of regional metamorphism in stratigraphical order, 
that ttie student may see over now wide a range of the geo- 
logical formations such transformation has taken place. 

Tertiary. — Northern and Central Italy. — Nummulitio 
limestone rendered saccharoid, and strata (including 
Miocene) generally more indurated in proportion to 
the extent to which they have been folded and dis- 
turbed. These changes, which indicate an incipient 

•• See Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci. iv. v. vi. xiii. xiv. xvii. xviii. xix. xx. ; Q. J. 
OeoL 8oc. 1882, p. 397. The identification of the so-called Taconic schists of 
New England with altered Lower Silurian rocks has been called in quesiion 
bj Sterrj Hunt, but the stratigraphical evidence collected by A. Wing, Dana 
and others, and the testimonj of the fossils collected by Dana, Dwight, etc., 
have sustained it In the Punjab a series of gneisses and schists overlies infra- 
Triassic rocks. Wjnne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 314^ 

" BuU. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 62, 1890. 
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meftamorphism, are well displayed in the Apuan Alps 
and in the Apennines.'' 
(hretaceoua. — Greece. — Chlorite-schist, mica-schist, mar- 
ble, serpentine, etc., believed to be altered Greta- 
ceoQS sandstone, shale, limestone, etc. (see above). 

Coast range of California. — Strata containing Creta- 
ceous fossils pass into jaspers, siliceous slate (phtha- 
nites), glaucophane-scbist, garnetiferous mica-schist, 
serpentine, etc.** 
Jurassic. — Alps. — Sericite-schists, altered limestones, etc. 
(p. 1033). 

Sierra Nevada (California).— Clay -slates, talcose slates, 
serpentine, etc., passing into rocks containing Juras- 
sic fossils." 
' Trias. — Sierra Nevada (Spain). — Clay-slate, mica-schists, 
talc- schists, and limestones." 

Carrara. — Mica-schist, talc-schist, marbles, passing 
down into limestones containing Ericrinus lilit/ormis, 
Phvllocerasj Pentacrinus, below which lie gneissic 
andf other schists inclosing Orthoeerasy ActinoceraSj 
and evidently of Palasozoic age.** 

Alps. — Limestones, dolomites, and gypsums rendered 
crystalline, associated with calc-mica-schist and other 
varieties of schist. 
Carboniferous. — Alps. — Graphite-schist, phyllite-gneiss, 
etc. (p. 1033). 

Eastern Brittany. — Carboniferous shales altered into 
crystalline schists." 
Devonian. — Taunus. — A large series of crystalline schists 
(p. 1030). 

Ardennes. — Crystalline schists with garnet, hornblende, 
mica, etc. (p. 1028). 
Silurian. — Norway. — A series of schists resembling those 



* Lotti and Zaccagna, Boll. Comit. Oeol. d'ltalia, 1881, p. 5. Lotti, ibid. 
p. 419, Bull. Soc. Geol. Prance, xvi. 1888, p. 406. 

• Whiiney, Geol. Surv. California, •*Geology," vol. i. p. 23. G. F. Becker, 
Amer. Joum. Sci. xxxi. 1886, p. 348; **Geology of the Quicksilver Depoaita of 
the Pacific Slope," Monograph No. xiii. of U. S. Geol. Survey, 1888. 

*> Whitney, op. cit. p. 225. 

•' De Verneuil, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (2), xiii. p. 708. R. von Drasche, 
Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxix. 1879, p. 93. The identification of these rocks 
with Triassic beds is a probable conjecture. 

** Ooquand, Bull Soc. Geol. France (3), iii. p. 26; iv. p. 126. Zaccagna, 
BoU. Com. Geol. Ital. xii. 1881. p. 476. Lotti, op. cit. p. 419 and plate ix. 

^ Jannettaz, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (3), iz. 1881, p. 649. 
•Gbolooy— VoL XXXI— 4 
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of Scotland, lying upon and interstratified with fossil- 
iferous beds (p. 1081). 

Oreen Mountains of New England. — A great group of 
schists and limestones, with fossils m some beds 
(p. 1041). 

Northern Alps. — Upper Silurian fossils among gneiss, 
diorite-schist, mica-schist, chloritoid-schist, etc." 
Cambrian and Silurian. — Scotland. — A great series of 
crystalline schists overlying quartzite and limestones 
with fossils rp. 1086). 

Saxon granulite tract. — Schists, schistose conglomer- 
ates, etc." 

South Wales. — A fine foliation of the tuflfs, represent- 
ing an early stage of regional metamorphism.** 
Pre-Uambrian (Archcean). — Scotland. — Sandstone and 
arkose passing into lustrous crumpled micaceous 
schists (p. 905). Some of the Archaean gneisses and 
hornblende-rocks of Sutherland have had a new schis- 
tosity superinduced in them by the shearing move- 
ments that altered the Oambrian strata (p. 10£)). 

Summary* — ^From the evidence now adduced the follow- 
ing conclusions may be confidently drawn. 

1. There are wide regions in which crystalline schists 
(a) overlie fossiliferous strata, or {b) contain intercalated 
bands in which fossils occur, or (c) pass either laterally or 
vertically into undoubted sedimentary strata. 

2. These schists are in some cases the metamorphosed 
equivalents of what were once ordinary sedimentary depos- 
its, including sometimes associated igneous rocks. 

S. The alteration by which rocks have been affected in 
regional metamorphism is similar in its stages to what may 
be traced in local metamorphism round bosses of granite^ 
but has attained a much greater development. 

4. Begional metamorphism has been directly connected 

** M. Yacek and Baron FduIIod, Jahrb. Geol. Beichsanst xxtW. 1884, pp. 
609, 635. G. Stache, Z. Deulsch. Oeol. Gea. 1884. p. 277. 
** Lehmann's work cited ante, p. 272. 
** Q. J. GeoL Soc. xxzix. 1883, p 310. 
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with intense compresBion or tension, and is usually most 
pronounced where, as shown by plication, puckering, shear- 
structure, and the crushing down of the component minerals, 
the rocks hare been subjected to the greatest mechanical 
movement. 

5. The dynamical strain has been generally, perhaps 
always, accompanied with more or less chemical reaction, 
not, as a rule, involving the introduction of new chemical 
constituents, but consisting chiefly in a recombination of 
those already present in the rocks, with the consequent de- 
velopment of new crystalline minerals. 

6. This chemical and mineralogical rearrangement has 
probably been superinduced under the influence of moderate 
heat, and in presence of water, and is comparable with what, 
on a feeble scale, can be achieved in the laboratory. 

7. The alteration of rocks in an area of regional meta- 
morphism is often strikingly unequal in degree even over 
limited areas, being apt to attain sporadically a maximum 
intensity, particularly in tracts of greatest shearing or plica- 
tion, while in other areas the original clastic or crystalline 
characters may be easily discernible. 

8. The nature of the alteration has depended first, and 
chiefly, on the original character and structure of the rocks 
affected by it; and secondly, on the nature and intensity of 
the metamorphic activities. Of some rocks (sandstone, car- 
bonaceous shale, coal), the original condition may be rec- 
ognizable when that of their associated strata has entirely 
disappeared. 

9. The foliation in a tract of regional metamorphism has 
been developed along divisional planes which guided the 
crystallization or rearrangement of the minerals. In some 
cases, these planes coincide with those of original deposit. 
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In others, they may represent cleavage, as pointed out by 
Sedgwick and Darwin. Or they may indicate the planes 
along which, under intense pressure, the longer axes of 
crystallizing minerals would naturally range themselves. 
In a rock, homogeneous in chemical composition and gen- 
eral texture, foliation might be induced along any dominant 
divisional planes. If these planes were those of cleavage or 
of shearing, the resultant foliation might not appreciably 
differ from that along original bedding planes." But it may 
be doubted whether a cleavage foliation of clastic sedimen- 
tary strata could run over wide areas without sensible and 
even very serious interruptions. In most large masses of 
sedimentary matter, the usual alternations of different kinds 
of sediment could not but produce distinct kinds of rock 
under the influence of metamorphic change. Where folia- 
tion coincides with cleavage over large tracts, it will almost 
certainly be crossed by bands, more or less distinct, coinci- 
dent with the original bedding whether of sedimentary or of 
eruptive rocks, and running oblique to the general foliation, 
as bedding and cleavage do, save where they may happen to 
coalesce. Where a massive rock of generally homogeneous 
composition, such as a felsite or granite, has been intensely 
sheared, a rearrangement or recrystallization of its minerals 
has taken place along the planes of shearing. Such a rock 
is thus transformed into a schist. Even rocks of much more 
varied structure, like Archaean gneisses, have been subjected 
to such changes from shearing as not only to lose entirely 
their original structure, but to acquire a new foliation paral- 
lel to the shearing planes. 



** JanDettaz points out that the cleavage of the slates Id the Grenoble A]{>s 
is parallel to the foliation of the mica-schists. BuIL Soc. Geol. France (3), ix. 
1881, p. 649. 
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It is now generally agreed that gneisses and many forms 
of schist have been formed by dynamical action from deep- 
seated masses of igneous rocks, both acid and basic. The 
banding of these rocks, which was formerly regarded as evi- 
dence of aqueous deposition, is no doubt generally due to an 
original segregation of the component minerals of still 
unconsolidated igneous rocks, like the segregation- veins 
described on p. 963, though it may to some extent have 
resulted from the rearrangement and recrystallization of the 
materials of such rocks under intense mechanical strain. 
The occurrence of lenticular bands or bosses of amphibolite 
in gneiss may point to dikes of some hornblendic rock by 
which the original granite was traversed before the develop- 
ment of the foliated structure. A smiliar connection can be 
traced between masses of diorite, gabbro, etc., and horn- 
blende-schists, gabbro-schists, etc. The granitoid character 
of these rocks, under the great stresses they have suffered 
during periods pf terrestrial disturbance, has here and there 
entirely disappeared. First the minerals (especially the fel- 
spars) are seen to have ranged themselves with their long 
axis in one general direction. Then they separate into lay- 
ers or folia in the same direction, and acquire a more or less 
distinctly foliated structure. Thus, a, massive diorite, gab- 
bro, or diabase has been converted into amphibolite-schist, 
sometimes with bands of massive labradorite." 



w The idea euggested many years ago by Jukes (''Student's Manual of Geol- 
ogy"), that the hornblendic bands of the crystalline schists might have been 
originally eruptive rocl^, has been confirmed by more recent work. See Leh- 
mann*8 '^Entstehung der altkrystaUinischen Sdiiefergesteine" ; Allport, Q. J. 
G^l. Soc. xxzii. 1876, p. 425; the dioritee of the north of Scotland, ante, 
p. 1040, and paper by G. H. Williams, cited on p. 1024. 

Besides the works already cited on Metamorphism the student may consult 
the following: Delesse, Mem. Savans Strangers, zrii. Paris, 1862, pp. 12*7-222; 
Ann. des Mines. ziL 1867; ziiL 1858; ''^^tudes sur le M^tamorphisme des 
Eoches," Paris, 1869; Durocher, **£tude8 sur le M^tamorphisme dee Roches," 
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Part IX. Ore Deposits* 

Metallic ores and other minerals ttat are extracted for 
their economic value occur in certain well-marked forms 
which have been variously classified; but for the purposes 
of the geological student it is most convenient to consider 
them from the point of view of geological structure and his- 
tory. Thus arranged, they naturally group themselves into 
three great series; 1st, those contemporaneously deposited 
among stratified formations; 2d, those contemporaneously 
formed with the other ingredients of crystalline (massive 
and schistose) rocks; 8d, those subsequently introduced by 
infiltration or otherwise into fissures, caverns, or other 
spaces of any kind of rock. 

1. Contemporaneous ores of stratified rocks 
have been deposited in water, together with the sandstones, 
limestones, or other strata among which they lie. In some 
cases, they are mere mechanical sediments, such as the aurif* 
erous gravels of California and Australia (placer-works) or 



Bull. Soc. G^l. France (2), Hi. 1846; Daubr^e, Ann. des Mines, 6me serie, zvi. 
p. 156; Bischof, ''Chemical Geology,'* chap, zlviii. ; J. Roth, Abhandliingen 
Akad. Berlin, 1871; 1880; Gumbel, "Oestbayeriache Grenzgebirge,** 1868; H. 
Oredner, Zeitech. Gesammt Natnrwies. xxxii. 1868, p. 363; N. Jahrb. 1870, p. 
970; A. Inostranzeff, "Studien uber metamorphosirte Getiteiue," Leipzig, 1879. 
* The best English work on this subject is "Ore Deposits,'' by J. A. Phil- 
Kpe, 1884. The following works on ores and mining may also be consulted: 
B. von Gotta, "Die Lehre von Erzlagerstatten," 1859-61; A. von Groddeck, 
"Die Lehre von den Lagerstatten der Erze," 1879; W. Forster, "Treatise on a 
Section of the Strata from Newcastle- on- Tyne to Cross Fell"; W. Wallace, 
"Laws which regulate the deposition of Lead Ores," 1861 ; F. von Sandberger, 
"Untersuchungen uber Brzgange" ; numerous valuable papers by J. W. Hen- 
wood and others in Trans. Roy. Gcol. Soc. Cornwall; G. F. Becker, "Geology 
of the Oomstock Lode," U. S. G^eol. Survey, Monographs iii. iv. ; also "Quick- 
silver Deposits," 8th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Survey, 1886-87, p. 966, and Mono- 
graph xiii. ; R. D. Irving, "Copper-bearing rocks of Lake Superior," Ann. Rep. 
U. S. Geol. Survey, 1881-82, p. 93 and Monograph v.; "Giles Mineraux," 
E. Fuchs et L. Delaunay, Paris, 1893. 
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the stream-tin deposits of Cornwall, obviously derived from 
the disintegration of older rocks, principally veinstones, in 
which the ores were developed. In other cases, they result 
from the accumulation of chemical precipitates, as in the 
modern deposition of iron-ore on the floors of lakes and be- 
neath bogs. These precipitates may either of themselves 
form independent mineral masses, or may serve as impreg- 
nations of other stratified deposits, like the copper ores that 
occur so abundantly diffused through the Kupfer-Schiefer 
of Saxony. In all these instances, the metalliferous rocks 
belong tovthe stratified type of geological structure (p. 834 
et seq.y They occur in layers varying from mere films up 
to beds or stratified masses of great thickness. In some 
cases, they retain the same average thickness for long dis- 
tances; in others, they swell out or die away rapidly, or 
occur in scattered concretions. Organic remains are com- 
monly associated with ores of this type. 

2. Contemporaneous ores of crystalline rocks 
are exemplified by the beds of iron-ore, pyrites, etc., that so 
frequently occur intercalated among the crystalline schists. 
They lie as massive sheets or thin partings, and usually pre- 
sent a conspicuously lenticular character. That they were 
formed contemporaneously with the layers of quartz, mica, 
felspar, hornblende, or other minerals among which they 
lie, and owe their crystalline structure to the same process 
that produced the characteristic foliation of the crystalline 
schists, may usually be inferred with considerable certainty, 
though, cases not infrequently arise where it is difficult or 
impossible to draw any line between this, type and that of 
Jrue subsequently-formed veins. Besides these lenticular 
ores of the crystalline schists, the massive rocks also con- 
tain contemporaneously crystallized ores. The diffused 
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magnetite and tltaniferous iron of the basalts, diabases, 
etc., and the occasional separation of the ore in the layers 
of segregation- veins in these rocks are familiar illustrations. 
Large included masses of these and other ores are sometimes 
available for mining (ante, p. 129). 

8. Subsequently introduced ores are distin- 
guished by the contrast between their contents and struc- 
ture and those of the rocks through which they pass. They 
have been deposited, subsequent to the consolidation of 
these rocks, in cavities previously opened for their recep- 
tion. In certain rocks (limestones, dolomites, etc.) intricate 
channels and large irregular caverns have been dissolved 
out by the solvent action of underground water; in other 
cases, fissures have been formed by fracture, or the rocks, 
exposed to great compression, have been puckered up or 
torn asunder, so that irregular spaces have been opened 
in them. Metallic ores and crystalline minerals introduced 
by infiltration, sublimation, or otherwise, into the cavities 
formed in any of these ways, may be grouped, according ta 
the shape of the cavity, into veins or lodes, which have 
filled up vertical or highly -inclined fissures, and stocks, 
which are indefinite aggregations often found occupying the 
place of subterranean cavities. 

The first two of these three types of ore deposits do not 
require special treatment here. The stratified type has the 
usual character of sedimentary formations (Book IV. Part 
I.); the crystalline type forms part of the structure of 
schistose and massive rocks (Book II. Part II. Sect. vii. 
§§ 2 and 8; and Book VI. Part I. § i.); the third type, 
however, from its economic importance and its geological 
interest, merits some more detailed notice. 
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§ u Mmer al-Vdm or Lodes 

A true mineral-vein consists of one or more minerals 
deposited within a fissnre of the earth's crust, and is usually 
inclined at from 10° to 20'' from the vertical. The bound- 
ing surfaces of such a vein are termed walls, and, where 
inclined, that which is uppermost is known as the hanging^ 
and that which is lowest as the lying or foot wall. The sur- 
rounding rock, through which veins run, is termed the 
country or country-rock. A vein may coincide with 
a line of fa alt or of joint, or may run independent of any 
other structural divisions; in all cases it is independent of 
the bedding or foliation of the ''country." Cases occur 
among crystalline massive rocks, however, and still more 
frequently among limestones, where the introduction of 
mineral matter has taken place along gently inclined or 
even horizontal planes, such as those of stratification, and 
the veins then look like interstratified beds. Mineral-veins 
are composed of masses or layers of simple minerals or 
metallic ores alternating, or more irregularly intermingled 
with each other, distinct from the surrounding rock, and 
evidently the result of separate deposition. They are in 
no respect to be confounded with veins of rock injected 
in a molten condition from below, or segregated from a 
surrounding pasty magma into cracks in its mass. But 
they are commonly most frequent and most metalliferous 
in districts where eruptive rocks are abundant. 

Variatxons in breadths — Mineral-veins vary in breadth 
from a mere paper-like film up to a great wall of rock 150 
feet wide or more. The simplest kinds are the threads or 
strings of calcite and quartz, so frequently to be observed 
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among the more ancient, and especially more or lees alteredi 
rocks. These may be seen running in parallel lines, or 
ramifying into an intricate network, sometimes uniting into 
thick branches and again rapidly thinning away. Consider- 
able variations in breadth may be traced in the same vein. 
These may be accounted for by unequal solution and re- 
moval of the waUs of a fissure, as in the action of permeat- 
ing water upon a calcareous rock; by the irregular opening 
of a rent, or by a shift of the walls of a sinuous or irregu- 
larly defined fissure. In the last-named case, the vein may 
be strikingly unequal in breadth, here and there nearly dis- 
appearing by the convergence of the walls, and then rapidly 
swelling out and again diminishing. How simply this irreg- 




Fig. 312.— Widening of a flasure by relative shifting of its side (De la Beche). 

ularity may be accounted for will be readily perceived by 
merely copying the line of such an uneven fissure on tracing 
paper and shifting the tracing along the line of the original. 
If, for example, the fissure be assumed to have the form 
shown at a J, in the first line (Fig. 312), a slight shifting 
of one side to the right, as at a' V in the second line, will 
allow the two opposite walls to touch at only the points o o, 
while open spaces will be left sX c c d, A movement to 
the same extent in the reverse direction would give rise 
to a more continuously open fissure, as in the third line. 
That shiftings of this nature have occurred to an enormous 
extent in the fissures filled with mineral- veins, is shown 
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by their abundant slickensides (p. 878). The polished and 
striated walls have been coated with mineral matter, which 
has subsequently been similarly polished and grooved by a 
renewal of the slipping. 

Stfticttife and contents* — A mineral-vein may be either 
simple, that is, consisting entirely of one mineral, or 
compound, consisting of several ; and may or may not 
be metalliferous. The minerals are usually crystalline, but 
layers or irregular patches of soft decomposed earth, clay, 
etc., frequently accompany them, especially as a layer on 
the wall-face {Jlucan). The non -metalliferous minerals are 
known as gangue or vein-stones, the more crystalline 
being often also popularly classed as spars. The metal- 
bearing minerals are known as ores. The commonest 
vein-stones are quartz (usually either crystalline or crypto- 
crystalline, with numerous fluid-inclusions), calcite, barytes, 
and fluorite. The presence of silica is revealed not only by 
the quartz, but by the hard siliceous bands so often observ- 
able along the walls of a vein. These can often be deter- 
mined to be portions of the ''country" which have been 
indurated by the deposition of silica in their pores. The 
ores are sometimes native metals, especially in the case of 
copper and gold; but for the most part are oxides, silicates, 
carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, or other combinations. 
Some of the contents of mineral-veins are associated with 
certain minerals more usually than with others, as galena 
with blende, pyrite with chalcopyrite, gold with quartz, 
magnetite with chlorite. Of the manner in which the 
contents of a mineral- vein are disposed the following are 
the chief varieties. 

(1) M a s s i V e. — Showing no definite arrangement of the 
contents. This structure is especially characteristic of veins 
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consisting of a single mineral, as of calcite, qnartz, or 
barytes. Some metalliferous ores (pyrites, limonite) like- 
wise assume it. 

(2) Banded, com by, in parallel (and sometimes ex- 
actly duplicated) layers or combs. In this common arrange- 
ment, each wall (a a, Fig. 814) may be coated with a layer 
of the same material, perhaps some ore or flucan {b i), fol- 
lowed on the inside by another layer (c c), perhaps quartz, 
then by layers of calcite, fluor-spar, or other vein -stone, 
with strings or layers of ore, to the centre, where the two 
opposite walls may be finally united by tne last zone of 
deposit (»). Even where each half of the vein is not strictly 
a duplicate of the other, the same parallelism of distinct 
layers may be traced. 

(3) Breccia ted, containing angular fragments of the 
Burrounding '^country/' cemented in a matrix of vein-stones 




Fig. 818.— Section of a fls- 
sure nearly filled with 
one mineral (c c), but 
with a porticm of the 
fissure (a h) still open. 




Ffe. 814.— Section of Mineral-Vein with 
symmetrical disposition of duplicate 
layers. 



or ores. It may often be observed that these fragments are 
completely inclosed within the matrix' of the vein, which 
must have been partially open, with the matrix still in 
course of deposit, when they were detached from the 
parent rock. Large blocks (riders) may be thus inclosed. 

(4) Drusy, containing or made up of cavities lined 
with crystalline minerals. The central parts of veins fre- 
quently present this structure, particularly where the min- 
erals have been deposited from each side toward the middle. 

(5) Filamentous, having the minerals disposed in 
thread-like veins; this is one of the commonest structures. 

Metallic ores occur under a variety of forms in mineral- 
veins. Sometimes they are disseminated in minute grains 
or fine threads (gold, pyrites), or gathered into irregular 
strings, branches, bunches, or leaf-like expansions (native 
copper), or disposed in layers alternating with the vein- 
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stones parallel witb the walls of the vein (most metallio 
ores), or forming the whole of the vein (pyrites, and occa- 
sionally galena), or lining drusy cavities, both on a small 
scale and in large chambers (haematite, galena). Some ores 
are frequently found in association (galena and blende), or 
are noted for containing minute proportions of another 
metal (argentiferous galena, auriferous pyrites). 

Successhre infillmsr of veins* — The symmetrical disposition 
represented in Fig. 314 shows that the fissure had its two 
walls coated first with the layers b b. Thereafter the still 
open, or subsequently widened, cleft received a second 
layer (c c) on each face, and so on progressively until the 



d 



Wig. 816— Section of pari of a Lode, 
Godolphin Brid^, C:ornwall (BX 

41, Quartz coating cneek of vein; 6, 
quartz-ciystals pointing inward; 
c c, agatlform silica; d, thick 
layer of oopper-pyrites. 





Fig. 815.— Section of Wheal Julia 
Lode, Cornwall, showinr Are 
successive openingrs or the 
same fissure (B.). 

aff. Copper-pyrites and blende; 
6, d, e, A, »'. quartz in crystals 
pointing inward; c, clay; y, 
empty space. 



whole was filled up, or until only cavernous spaces (druses) 
lined with crystals were left. In such cases, no evidence 
exists of any terrestrial movement during the process of 
successive deposition. The fissure may have been origi- 
nally as wide as the present vein, or may have been widened 
during the accumulation of mineral matter, so gradually 
and gently as not to disturb the gathering layers. But in 
many instances, as above stated, proofs remain of a series 
of disturbances whereby the formation of the vein was 
accelerated or interrupted. Thus at the Wheal Julia Lode, 
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Cornwall, the central zone {e in Fig. 815) is formed of 
qaartz-crjBtals pointing as usual from the sides toward the 
centre of the vein, but it is only one of five similar zones, 
each of which marks an opening of the fissure and the sub- 
sequent closing of it b j a deposit of mineral matter along 
the walls.* The occurrence of diflEerent layers on the two 
walls of a vein may sometimes indicate successive openings 
of the fissure. In Fig. 816 the fissure at one time, no doubt, 
extended no further than between 1 and 2. Whether the 
band of copper pyrites had already filled up the fissure, 
previous to the opening which allowed the deposit of the 
silica, or was introduced into a fissure opened between 
2 and 8 after the deposit of the silica, is uncertain.' 

The occurrence of rounded pebbles of slate, quartz, and 
granite in the lodes of Cornwall at depths of 600 feet from 
the surface, of gneiss in the vein at Joachimsthal at 1150 
feet, and of Liassic land and freshwater shells at 270 feet 
in veins traversing the Carboniferous Limestone of the 
Mendip Hills and South Wales, seems to indicate that 
fissures may remain sufficiently open to allow of the intro- 
duction of water-worn stones and terrestrial organisms from 
the surface even down to considerable depths.* 

Connection of vdm with faults and cross-veins* — While 
the interspaces between any divisional planes in rocks may 
serve as receptacles of mineral depositions, the largest and 
most continuous veins have for the most part been formed 
in lines of fault. These may be traced, sometimes in a 
nearly straight course, for many miles across a country, 
and as far downward as mining operations have been able 



» De la Beche, **Geol. Obs." p. 698. • De la Beche, op. cit. p. 699. 

< De la Beche, op. dt. p. 696. Moore, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxiii. 483; Brit 
Assoc. 1869, p. 360. 
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to descend. Sometimes veins are themselves faulted and 
crossed by other veins. Like ordinary faalts, also, they 
are apt to split up at their terminations. These features 
are well exhibited in some of the mining districts of Corn- 
wall (Fig. 817). 

The intersections of mineral-veins do not always at once 




Fig. 817.— Plan of Wheal Fortune Lode, Cornwall (B.). 

llm^ lodes of which the main one Rplits up toward east and west, traversiner elvan 

dikes, e e, but cut by faults or cross-courses, d d. Scale one mch to a inLle. 

betray which is the older series. If a vein has really been 
shifted by another, it must of course be older than the lat- 
ter. But the evidence of displacement may be deceptive. 
In such a section as that in Fig. 818, for example, a cursory 
examination might suggest the inference that the vein de 
must be later than the dike or vein a J, by which its course 
appears to have been shifted. Should 
more careful scrutiny, however, lead 
to the detection of the vein crossing 
the supposed later mass at c, it would 
be clear that this inference must be in- 
correct.* In mineral districts, different 
series or systems of mineral- veins can generally be traced, one 
crossing another, belonging to different periods, and not in- 
frequently filled with different ores and vein-stones. In the 
southwest of England, for example, a series of fissures run- 




Fiff. 818.— Deceptive shifting 
of a Tefn (£.). 



* De la Beche, op. cit. p. 657. 
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ning N. and S., or N.N.W. and S.S.E., traverses another 
series, which runs in a more east and west direction (W.S. W. 
to E.N.E., or W.N.W. to E.S.E.). The latter (c c, d d, Fig. 
819) in Cornwall contain the chief copper and tin ores, while 
the cross-courses {b h) contain lead and iron. The east and 
west lodes in the west part of the region were formed before 
those which cross them, for they are shifted, and their con- 
tents are broken through by the latter. To the east, near 




Flff. 819.— General Map of FisBores in the mineral tracts of S.W. England (B.). 

Exeter, the east and west faults a a are later than the New 
Bed Sandstone, and in Somerset than the Lias.* 

Relation of contents of veins to surrounding; rock* — It has 
long been familiar to miners that where a vein traverses 
various kinds of ^'country" it is often richer in ore when 
crossing or touching some rocks than others. In the north 
of England, for example, the galena is always most abun- 
dant in the limestones and scarcest in the shales, the veins 
in the Great Limestone (which is 150 feet thick or less) hav- 
ing produced as much lead as all the rest of a mass of 2000 
feet of strata put together. In Cornwall and Devon, it has 
been observed that some lodes yield tin where they cross 

* De la Beche, op. cit. p. 669. 
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granite, and copper where they traverse slate; the same 
lode, as at Botallack, may cross three times from the one 
rock into the other, and each time the same change of me* 
tallic contents takes place. Some of the lodes, which are 
poor in ore in the slate, become rich as they cross an elvan 
(Fig. 320), or, on the other hand, the ore is so split up into 
strings in the elvan, as to be much less valuable than in the 
slate. Similar variations in the nature or amount of ores 
and vein-stones with the character of the rocks traversed by 
mineral-veins have been generally 
observed in mining districts, even 
among the most diverse geological 
formations. Chemical analysis has 
revealed .the presence of minute 
quantities of metallic ores dispersed 
through the substance of the rocks 
surrounding mineral-veins. By iso- 
lating some of the more frequent 
silicates found as rock-constituents 
(such as augite, hornblende, and mica), iron, nickel, copper, 
cobalt, arsenic, antimony, tin, etc., have been found in ap- 
preciable quantity, and the conclusion has been drawn by 
F. Sandberger that the heavy metals are present in the sili- 
cates of the crystalline rocks of all geological periods. 
Stratified rocks also, when subjected to sufficiently delicate 
analysis, reveal the presence in them of the metals and non- 
metallic substances that constitute mineral-veins. Clay- 
slates, for example, have been found to contain copper, 
zinc, lead, arsenic, antimony, tin, cobalt, nickel/ 

Decomposition and recomposition in mineral-veins* — It has 

■^ This question has been made the subject of an exhaustive research hj Pro! 
F. Sandberger, ^'Untersuchungen uber Erzgange/' Part i. 



Fig. aaO.-Plan of Elvan Dike (a b) 
traversed by a metallic vein 
(c e / (f), which dies out as it 
passes into the surrounding 
slate. Wheal Alfred, Guinear 
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been noticed that the ^^coantry" through which mineral- 
veins run is often considerably decomposed. In Cornwall, 
this is specially observable in the granite. Bound the Corn- 
stock Lode also, the diabase is particularly decayed. More- 
over, in most mineral- veins there occur layers of clay, earth, 
or other soft friable loamy substances, to which various 
mining names are given. The great majority of the remark- 
able minerals of the southwest of England occur in those 
parts of the lodes where such soft earths abound. The veins 
evidently serve as channels for the circulation of water both 
upward and downward, and to this circulation the decay of 
some bands into mere clay or earth, and the recrystallization 
of part of their ingredients into rare or interesting minerals, 
are to be ascribed. It is observable, also, that the upper 
parts of pyritous mineral-veins, as they approach the surface 
of the ground, are usually more or less decomposed from the 
infiltration of meteoric water, siliceous peroxide of iron and 
limonite being especially predominant. (Gossan of Corn- 
wall, Chapeau de Fer, Eiserner Hut.) 

§ a. Stocks and Stocfc-worfcs* (Stocke, Stockwerke.) 

Cavernous spaces dissolved out in such rocks as lime- 
stone, or caused by rupture or otherwise, may be of indeter- 
minate shape, and may be filled with one or more vein-stones 
of ores, either in symmetrical zones following the outline of 
walls, floor, and roof, or in parallel and roughly horizontal 
bands (Fig. 321). Irregular metalliferous masses of this kind 
have long been known in Germany by the name of Stocks 
(Stocke) when of large size, smaller aggregations being 
known as Butzen (cones) and Neater (tufts). The size of these 
indefinite accumulations of ore varies from mere nests up to 
masses 800 feet or more in one direction by 200 feet or more 
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in another. Ilsematite, brown iron-ore, and galena not infre- 
quently occur in this form in limestone, as in the **pockets" 
of haematite and **flat- works'* of galena in the Carboniferous 
Limestone, and more notably in the ore **chambers" of the 
Eureka and Eichmond mines of Nevada, and the Emma, 
Flagstaff, and other mines in Utah, from which, in re- 
cent years, such vast quantities of ore have been obtained. 
The '*gash" or "rake" veins of galena in the north of Eng- 
land occur in vertical joints of limestone which have been 
widened by solution, and are sometimes completely cut off 




Fig. 881.— Section of Mineral deposits in limestone, Derbyshire (B.)> 

O a', Carboniferous Limestone with intercalated bed of p>Toxenic lava or "toadatone" 
{b)\hhhh^ Joints traversing the limestone, i g^kd,m c, veins traversing all the 
rocks and containing vein-stones and ores: /, spaces between the beds enlarged by 
solution and filled with minerals or ores ("flat-works"); pp, large irregular caver- 
nous spaces dissolved out of the rock and filled with minerals and ores. 

underneath by the floor of shale or sandstone on which the 
limestone lies. Lenticular aggregations of ore and vein-stone 
found in granite, as in the southwest of England, where they 
are known as Carbonas, cannot be due to the infilling of 
chambers dissolved by subterranean solution. They are 
usually connected with true fissure- veins; but their mode 
of origin is not well understood. 

Stock-works are portions of the surrounding rock or 
"country" so charged with veins, nests, and impregnations 
of ore that they can be worked as metalliferous deposits. 
The tin stock-works of Cornwall and Saxony are good ex- 
amples. Sometimes a succession of such stock-works may 
be observed in the same mine. Among the granites, elvans, 
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and Devonian slates of Cornwall, tin-ore has segregated in 
rudely parallel zones or ** floors." At Botallack, at the side 
of ordinary tin lodes, floors of tin-ore from six to twelve feet 
thick and from ten to forty feet broad occur. The name of 
Fahlbands has been given to portions of "country" which 
have been impregnated with ores along parallel belts. 

Origin of fxiineraI-veiD& — ^Various theories have been pro- 
posed to account for the infllling of mineral veins. Of these 
the most noteworthy are — (1) the theory of lateral segrega- 
tion — ^which teaches that the substances in the veins have 
been derived from the adjacent rocks by a process of leach- 
ing, or solution and redeposit; and (2) the theory of infilling 
from below — according to which the minerals and ores were 
introduced (a) dissolved in water or steam, or (ft) by sublima- 
tion, or (c) by igneous fusion and injection. 

The structure and characteristic mineral combinations of 
metalliferous veins are precisely such as would be produced 
by deposition from aqueous solution. There can hardly be 
now any doubt that the contents of these veins have gener- 
ally been deposited by water. But the source from which the 
metals were derived is not so obvious. The fact that the na- 
ture and amount of the minerals, and especially of the ores, 
in a vein so often vary with the composition of the surround- 
ing rocks shows that these rocks have had an influence on 
the precipitation of mineral matter in the fissures passing 
through them, if they were not tliemselves the source from 
which the metals were obtained; for, as already remarked, 
the presence of the heavy metals has now been detected in 
rocks of almost every kind and age. On the other hand, 
in some volcanic districts at the present time, various min- 
erals, including silica, both crystalline and chalcedonic, me- 
tallic sulphides, and even metallic gold, are being deposited 
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in fissures up which hot water rises.* Each of these modes 
of origin may in different cases have occurred. It is almost 
certain, from what we now know of the diffusion of metallic 
substances, that there must be a decomposition of the rocks 
on either side of a fissure, perhaps to a great distance, and 
that a portion of the mineral matter abstracted will be laid 
down in another form along the fissure-walls. If, on the 
other hand, the rocks on either side of the fissure are per- 
meated for some distance by hot ascending waters, holding 
such metalliferous solutions as have been detected in the 




Fig. 388.— Unconformability am<Mig horizontal strata. Lias rafting on 
Carboniferous iiimestone, Qlamorganshire (B.). 

hot springs of California and Nevada, some of the dissolved 
mineral substances will doubtless be deposited in the fissure, 
and may even be introduced into the pores and cavities of 
the adjacent rocks.* 

Part X. TJnoonformabilitt 

Where one series of rocks, whether of aqueous or igneous 
origin, has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be conform- 

* See J. A. Phillips, Q. J. GteoL Soc. xxxv. p. 390. 

» Henwood, Address. Roy. Inst. Cornwall, 1871. J. A. Phillips, Phil. Mag. 
November, 1868, December, 1871, July, 1873, March, 1874; "Ore Deposits,"' 
1884, p. 73. J. S. Newberry, School of Mines Quarterly, New York, March, 
1880. J. A. Church, "The Oomstock Lode," 4to, New York, 1879. Sterry 
Hunt, "Chemical and Geological Essays, " 1876, p. 183. Brough Smyth's "Gold- 
fields of Victoria," Melbourne, 1869. F. Sandberger, "Untersuchungen uber 
Erzgange," part i. 
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ahh. Thas in Fig. 822, the sheets of conglomerate (& h) and 
clays and shales (c d), have succeeded each other in regular 
order, and exhibit a perfect conformability. They overlap 
each other, however, each bed extending beyond the edge 
of that below it, and thereby indicating a gradual subsidence 
and enlargement of the area of deposit (p. 865). But all 
these conformable beds repose against an older platform a a, 
with which they have no unbroken continuity. Such a sur- 
face of junction is called an unconformability, and the upper 
are said to lie unconformable on the lower rocks. The latter 
may consist of horizontal or inclined clastic strata, or con- 
torted schists, or eruptive massive rocks. In any case, there 
is a complete break between them and the overlying forma- 
tion, the beds of which rest successively on different parts 
of the older mass. 

It is evident that this structure may occur in ordinary 
sedimentary, igneous, or metamorphic rocks, or between any 
two of these great series. It is most familiarly displayed 
among clastic formations, and can there be most satisfac- 
torily studied, since the lines of bedding furnish a ready 
means of detecting differences of inclination and discordance 
of superposition. But even among igneous protrusions, and 
in ancient metamorphic masses, distinct evidence of uncon- 
formability is occasionally traceable. Wherever one series 
of rocks is found to rest upon a highly denuded surface of 
an older series, the junction is unconformable.* Hence, an 
uneven irregularly- worcf platform below a succession of mu- 
tually conformabler rocks is one of the most characteristic 
features of this kind of structure. 



> The occurrence of considerable contemponineous erosion between undoubt- 
edly conformable strata belonging to one continuous geological series has already 
(pp. 843-847) been described. 
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It has already been pointed out, that though conformable 
rocks may usually be presumed to have followed each other 
continuously without any great disturbance of geographical 
conditions, we cannot always be safe in such an inference. 
But an unconformability leaves no room to doubt that it 
marks a decided break in the continuity of deposit. Hence 
no kind of geological structure is of higher importance in 
the interpretation of the history of the stratified formations 
of a country. In rare cases, an unconformability may occur 
between two horizontal groups of strata. On the left side of 
Fig. 822, for instance, the beds d follow horizontally upon 
the horizontal beds (a). Were merely a limited section 
visible, disclosing only this relation of the rocks, the two 
groups a and d might be mistaken for conformable portions 
of one continuous series. Further examination, however, 
would lead to the detection of evidence that the limestone 
a had been upraised and unequally denuded before the depo- 
sition of the overlying strata bed. This denudation would 
show that the apparent conformability was merely local and 
accidental, the older rock having really been upraised and 
worn down before the formation of the newer. In such a 
case, the upheaval must have been so uniform over some 
tracts as not to disturb the horizontality of the lower strata, 
so that the younger deposits lie in apparent conformability 
upon them. 

As a rule, however, it seldom happens that movements 
of this kind have taken place over an extensive area so 
equably as not to produce a want of coincidence some- 
where between the older and newer rocks. Most fre- 
quently, the older formations have been tilted at various 
angles, or even placed on end. They have likewise been 
irregularly and often enormously worn down. Hence in- 
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stead of lying parallel, the yoanger beds run transgres- 
sivelj across the upturned denuded ends of the older. 
The greater the disturbance of the older rocks, the more 
marked is the unconformability. In Fig. 828, the lower 
series of beds (c) has been upturned and denuded before 
the deposition of the upper series (a b) upon it. In this 
instance, the upper worn surface of the limestones (c) has 
been perforated by boring moUusks below the sandy 
stratum (ft). 

An unconformability forms one of the great breaks in 
the geological record. In Fig. 221 (p. 864), by way of illus- 
tration, we see at once that a notable hiatus in deposition, 
and therefore in geological chronology, must exist between 
the older conformable series, ab c, and the later strata by 
which these are covered. The former had been deposited, 
folded, upheaved, and worn down before the accumulation 
of the newer series upon their denuded edges. These 
changes must have demanded a considerable lapse of 
time. Yet, looking merely at the structure in itself, 
we have evidently no means of fixing, even relatively, 
the length of interval marked by an unconformability. 
By ascertaining, from some other region, the full suite of 
formations, we learn what members of the succession are 
wanting. In this way, it would be discovered that the 
greater part of the Carboniferous system, the whole of 
the Permian, and the Trias and the Lias are absent from 
the ground represented in Fig. 828 (compare Fig. 221). 
The mere violence of contrast between a set of vertical 
beds below and a horizontal group above, is in itself no 
certainly reliable criterion of the relative ^apse of time 
between their deposition; for obviously, an older portion 
of a given formation might be tilted on end, and be over- 
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loin mDConf ormably by a later part of the same formation. 
A Bet of flat rocks of high geological antiquity may, on the 
other hand, be conformably covered by a formation of com- 
paratively recent date, yet, m epite of the want of discord- 
ance between the two, they might have been separated by 
a large portion of the total sum of geological time. Further 
examination will usually suffice to 
show that the conformability in 
such cases is only partial or acci- 
dental, and that localities may be 
found where the formations are 
distinctly unconformable. From 

1 . m ,\ x* * 171* Fte'.sn. — Unoonfomiftbtllty between 

the centre or the section in J^ Ig. ^ horizontal and inclined strata. 

Inferior Oolite (a 6) restinfi^ on 
324, for example, the two groups carboniferous Limestone (c); 
*^ o *^ IVome, Somerset (B.)« 

of rocks might, on casual ex- 
amination, be pronounced to be conformable. Yet at 
short distances on either side, proofs of violent uncon- 
formability are conspicuous. It sometimes happens that 
more than one unconformability may be detected in the 
same section. Thus in Fig. 825, the break between the 
qoartzite (9) and Old Bed Sandstone {s) is to the eye much 
more violent and complete than 
that between the sandstone and 
the overlying gravels and clays 

•^ ^ ^ -^ Fig. 88l.-6ection of local deoeptiv* 

(d). Yet the interval separating conformabuity. 

the epoch of the quartzite from that of the sandstone may 
have been brief, when compared with the vast lapse of time 
that intervened between the nearly flat sandstones and over- 
lying superficial deposits. It is by the evidence of organic 
remains that the relative importance of unconformabilities 
must be measured, as will be explained in Book V. 

Paramount though the effect of an unconformability may 
•Geology— Vol. XXXI— 6 
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be in the geological structure of a country, it must never- 
theless, when viewed on the large scale, be merely local. 
The disturbance by which it was produced will usually be 
found to have afiected a comparatively circumscribed re- 



- "■-=¥ -^:— --•• 



->-. — '-rr*^ 




ng. 825.~Double Unconformabllity at CuUen, Daoffsblre. 
q, Quortzite; «, Old Red Sandstone; d, Post-Tertiary Grayels. 

gion, beyond the limits of which the continuity of sedi- 
mentation may have been undisturbed. We may, therefore, 
generally expect to be able to fill up the gaps in one district 
or country from the more complete geological formations 
of another. 
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BOOK V 
PAL>eONTOLOG!CAL GEOLOGY 

PALEONTOLOGY treats of the structure, affinitieB, 
classification, and distribution in time of the forms 
of plant and animal life imbedded in the rocks of 
the earth's crust. Considered from the biological side, it 
is a part of zoology and botany. A proper knowledge 
of extinct organisms can only be attained by the study of 
living forms, while oar acquaintance with the history and 
structure of modern organisms is amplified by the investi- 
gation of their extinct progenitors. Viewed, on the other 
hand, from the physical, side, palaeontology is a branch of 
geology. It is mainly in this latter aspect that it will here 
be discussed. 

Palaeontology or Palaeontological Geology deals with 
fossils or organic remains preserved in natural deposits, 
and endeavors to gather from them information as to the 
history of the globe and its inhabitants. The term fossil, 
meaning literally anything **dag up," was formerly applied 
indiscriminately to any mineral substance taken out of the 
earth's crust, whether organized or not. Ordinary minerals 
and rocks were thus included as fossils. For many years, 
however, the meaning of the word has been so restricted as 
to include only the remains or traces of plants and animals 
preserved in any natural formation, whether hard rock or 
loose superficial deposit. The idea of antiquity or relative 
date is not necessarily involved in this conception of the 
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term. Thus, the bones of a sheep buried under gravel and 
silt by a modern flood, and the obscure crystalline traces 
of a coral in ancient masses of limestone, are equally 
fossils/ Nor has the term fossil any limitation as to 
organic grade. It includes not merely the remains of 
organisms, but also whatever was directly connected with 
or produced by these organisms. Thus, the resin which 
exuded from trees of long-perished forests is as much a 
fossil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers, or fruit, 
and in some respects is even more valuable to the geolo- 
gist than more determinable remains of its parent trees, 
because it has often preserved in admirable perfection the 
insects which flitted about in the woodlands. The burrows 
or trails of a worm, in sandstone or shale, claim recognition 
as fossils, and indeed are commonly the only indications 
to be met with of the existence of annelid life among old 
geological formations. The droppings (coprolites) of fishes 
and reptiles are excellent fossils, and tell their tale as to the 
presence and food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. The 
little agglutinated cases of the caddis-worm remain as fossils 
in formations from which perchance most other traces of life 
may have passed away. Nay, the very handiwork of man, 
when preserved in any natural manner, is entitled to rank 
among fossils; as where his flint-implements have been 
dropped into the prehistoric gravels of river-valleys, or 
where his canoes have been buried in the silt of lake- 
bottoms. 

The term fossil, moreover, suffers no restriction as to 
the condition or state of preservation of any organism. 
In some rare instances, the very flesh, skin, and hair of 

* The word ^'fossil" is sometimes wrongly used as synonymous with "petri- 
fied/' and we accordingly find the intolerable barbarism of "sub-fossil." 
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a mammal have been preseryed for thoasands of years, as 
in the case of mammoth carcasses entombed in the frozen 
mad-cli£fs of Siberia.' Generally, all or most of the original 
animal matter has disappeared, and the organism has been 
more or less completely mineralized or petrified. It often 
happens that the whole organism has decayed, and a mere 
cast in amorphous mineral matter, as sand, clay, ironstone, 
silica, or limestone, remains; yet all these variations must 
be comprised in the comprehensive term fossil. 

Two preliminary questions demand attention: in the 
first place, how remains of plants and animals come to be 
entombed in rocks, and in the second, how they have been 
preserved there so as to be now recognizable. 

§ L G>nditions for the entombfl:i€at of orsfank remains* — 

If what takes place at the present day may fairly be taken 
as an indication of what has been the ordinary condition 
of things in the geological past, there must have been so 
many chances against the conservation of either animal 
or plant remains, that their occurrence among stratified 
formations should be regarded as exceptional, and as the 
result of various fortunate accidents. 

1. On Land. — Let us consider, in the first place, what 
chances exist for the preservation of remains of the present 
fauna and flora of a country. The surface of the land may 
be densely clothed with forest, and abundantly peopled 
with animal life. But the trees die and moulder into soil. 
The animals, too, disappear, generation after generation, 
and leave few perceptible traces of their existence. If we 
were not aware from authentic records that central and 



* For particulars of a recent exhumation see ''Beitrage zur KenntniaB dee 
BuBBiBcben Keichefl," Bd. UI., 1887, p. 176. 
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northern Europe was covered with vast forests at the be- 
ginning of our era, how could we know this fact? What 
has become of the herds of wild oxen, the bears, wolves, 
and other denizens of the lowlands of primeval Europe? 
For unknown ages, too, the North American prairies have 
been roamed over by countless herds of buffaloes, yet, ex- 
cept here and there a skull and bones of «ome compara- 
tively recent individual, every trace of these animals has 
disappeared from the surface.* How could we prove from 
the examination of the soil either in Europe or North 
America that such creatures, though now locally extinct, 
had once abounded there? We might search in vain for 
any superficial relics of them, and should learn by so doing 
that the law of nature is everywhere **dust to dust." 

The conditions for the preservation of evidence of terres- 
trial (including freshwater) plant and animal life, must, 
therefore, be always local, and, so to say, exceptional. 
They are supplied only where organic remains can be pro- 
tected from air and superficial decay. Hence, they may be 
observed in lakes, peat-mosses, deltas at river-mouths, cav- 
erns, deposits of mineral-springs and volcanoes. 

a. Lakes. — Over the floor of a lake, deposits of silt, peat, 
marl, etc., are formed. Into these, the trunks, branches, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or seeds of plants from the neighboring 
land may be carried, together witn the bodies of vertebrates, 
birds, and insects. An occasional storm may blow the 
lighter debris of the woodlands into the water. Such por- 
tions of the wreck as are not washed ashore again, may sink 
to the bottom, where they will, for the most part, probably 
rot away, so that, in the end, only a very small fraction of 
the whole vegetable matter, cast over the lake by the wind, 
is covered up and preserved at the bottom. In lilce manner^ 
the remains of winged and four-footed animals, swept by 

* See Jules Maroou, **Lettre8 sur les roches du Jura," p. 103. 
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winds or by river-floods into the lake, run so many risks of 
dissolution, that only a proportion of them, and probably 
merely a small proportion, is preserved. When we consider 
these chances against the conservation of the vegetable and 
animal life of the land, we must admit that, at the best, lake- 
bottoms can contain but a meagre and imperfect representa- 
tion of the abundant life of the adjacent hills and plains. 
Lakes, however, have a distinct flora and fauna o£ their 
own. Their aquatic plants may be entombed in the gather- 
ing deposits of the bottom. Their mollusks, of character- 
istic types, sometimes form, by the accumulation of their 
remains, sheets of soft calcareous marl (pp. 244, 812^, in 
which many of the undecayed shells are preserved. Their 
lacustrine fishes, likewise, mast no doubt often be entombed 
in the silt or marl. 

b. Peat-mosses, — Wild animals, venturing on the more 
treacherous watery parts of peat-bogs, are sometimes en- 
gulfed or "laired." The antiseptic qualities of the peat 
preserve their remains from decay. Hence, from European 
peat-mosses, numerous remains of deer and oxen have been 
exhumed. Evidently the larger beasts of the forest ought 
chiefly to be looked for in these localities (p. 802). 

c. Deltas at river-mouths. — ^It is obvious that, to some 
extent, both the flora and the fauna of the land may be 
buried among the sand and silt of deltas (p. 677). But 
though occasional or frequent river-floods sweep down trees, 
herbage, and the bodies of land-animals, the carcasses so 
transported run every risk of having their bones separated 
and dispersed,* or of decaying or being otherwise destroyed, 
while still afloat; and even if they reach the bottom, they 
tend to dissolution there, unless speedily covered up and 
protected by fresh sediment. Delta-formations can therefore 
scarcely be expected to preserve more than a meagre outline 
of a varied terrestrial flora and fauna. 

d. Caverns, — These are eminently adapted for the preser- 
vation of the higher forms of terrestrial life (pp. 625, 827). 
Most of our knowledge of the prehistoric mammalian fauna 
of Europe is derived from what has been disinterred from 
bone-caves. As these recesses lie, for the most part, in lime- 
stone or in calcareous rock, their floors are commonly coated 
with stalagmite from the drip of the roof; and as this deposit 



^ Lower jaws, for inBiance, because tbej are among the earliest parts of the 
fikeleton of a floating carcass to drop ofE, are not infrequentlj met with as fossils. 
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is of great closeness and darability, it has effectually pre- 
served whatever it has covered or enveloped. The caves 
have, in many instances, served as dens for predatory beasts, 
like the hyena, cave-lion, and cave-bear, which sometimes 
dragged their prey into these recesses. In other cases, they 
have been merely holes whither different animals crawled to 
die, or into which they fell or were swept by inundations. 
Under whatever circumstances the animals left their remains 
in these subterranean retreats, the bones have been covered 
up and preserved. Still we must admit that, after all, only 
a smaU fraction of the animals of the time would enter the 
caves, and therefore that the evidence of the cavern-depos- 
its, profoundly interesting and valuable as it is, presents us 
with merely a glimpse of one aspect of the life oi the land* 

e. Deposits of mineral -springs, — The deposits of mineral 
matter, resulting from the evaporation of mineral springs on 
the surface of the ground, serve as receptacles for occasional 
leaves, land-shells, insects, dead birds, small mammals, and 
other remains of the plant and animal life of the land (pp. 
622, 808). 

/. Volcanic deposits, — Sheets of lava and showers of vol- 
canic dust may entomb terrestrial organisms (pp. 343, 986). 
It is obvious, however, that even over the areas wherein 
volcanoes occur and continue active, they can onlv to a 
very limited extent entomb and preserve the flora ana fauna 
of the land. 

2. IntheSe a. — In the next place, if we turn to the 
sea, we find certainly more favorable conditions for the pres- 
ervation of organic forms, but also many circumstances 
which operate against it. 

a. Littoral deposits. — While the level of the land remains 
stationary, there can be but little effective entombment of 
marine organisms in littoral deposits; for only a limited 
accumulation of sediment will be formed until subsidence 
of the sea- floor takes place. In the trifljng beds of sand or 
gravel thrown up by storms above the limits of ordinary 
wave-action on a stationary shore, only the harder and more 
durable forms of life, such as the stronger ^astefopods and 
lamellibranchs, which can withstand the triturating effects 
of the beach-waves, are likely to remain uneffaced (p. 762). 

b, Deeper-water terrigenous deposits. — ^Below tide-marks. 
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along the margin of land whence sediment is derived, con- 
ditions are more favorable for the preservation of marine 
organisms. Sheets of sand and mud are there laid down, 
wherein the harder parts of many forms of life may be en- 
tombed and protected from decay (p. 768). But probably 
only a small proportion of the fauna that crowds these mar- 
ginal waters of the ocean, with perhaps an occasional pelagic 
species, may be expected to occur in such deposits. More- 
over, for the entombment and preservation of the remains of 
these organisms, there must obviously be a sufficiently abun- 
dant and rapid deposit of sediment, combined with a slow 
depression of the sea-bottom. Under the most favorable 
conditions, therefore, the organic remains actually preserved 
will usually represent little more than a mere fraction of the 
whole assemblage of life in these juxta- terrestrial parts of 
the ocean. 

c. Abysmal deposits. — ^In proportion to distance from land, 
the rate of deposition of sediment on the sea-floor must be- 
come feebler, until in the remote central abysses it reaches a 
hardly appreciable minimum, while at the same time the 
solution of calcareous organisms may become marked in 
deep water (p. 767). Except, therefore, where organic de- 
posits such as ooze are forming in these more pelagic re- 
Sions, the conditions must be on the whole unfavorable for 
le preservation of any adequate representation of the deep- 
sea fauna. Hard enduring objects, such as teeth and bones, 
may slowly accumulate and oe protected by a coating of 
peroxide of manganese, or of silicates, such as are now form- 
ing here and there over the deep sea-bottom. Yet a deposit 
of this nature, if raised into land, would supply but a meagre 
picture of the life of the sea. 

In considering the various conditions under which marine 
organisms may be entombed and preserved, we must take 
into account certain occasional phenomena, when sudden, or 
at least rapid and extensive, destruction of the fauna of the 
sea mav be caused. (1) Earthquake shocks have been fol- 
lowed oy the washing ashore of^vast quantities of dead fish.* 
(2) Violent storms, bv driving shoals of fishes into shallow 
water and against roots, produce enormous destruction. Dr. 
Leith Adams describes the coast of part of the Bay of Fundv 
as beinff covered to a depth of a loot in some places with 
dead fish, dashed ashore by a storm on the 24th of Septem- 



• C. Forbes, Q. J. OeoL Soc. ziy. 1868, p. 294. 
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ber, 1867.* (3) Copious discharges of fresh water into the 
sea have been observed to cause extensive mortality amonff 
marine organisms. Thus, during the S.W. monsoon and 
accompanying heavy rains, the west coasts of some parts of 
India are covered with dead fish thrown ashore from tne sea.* 
(4) A sadden irruption of the outer sea into a sheltered and 
partially brackish inlet may cause the extinction of many of 
the denizens of the latter, though a few may be able to sur- 
vive the altered conditions.' (5) Volcanic explosions have 
been observed to cause considerable destruction to marine 
life, either from the heat of the lava or from the abundance 
of ashes or of Doisoaous gases. (6) Want of oxygen, when 
fishes are crowaed together in frightened shoals, or when, 
burrowing in sand and mud, they are overwhelmed with 
rapidly accumulating detritus, is another cause of mortal- 
ity-* (7) Shoals of fish are sometimes driven ashore by the 
large predatory denizens of the deep, such as whales and 
porpoises. (8) Too much or too little heat in shallow water 
leads to the destruction of fish. Large numbers of salmon 
are sometimes killed in the pools of a river during dry and 
hot weather. (9) Oonsideraole mortality occasionally arises 
alonff the littoral zone from the effects of severe frost. 
n.0) Various diseases and parasites affect fish, and lead 
directly to their death, or weaken them so that they are 
more easily caught by their enemies." Such phenomena 
suggest probable causes of death in the case of fossil fishes, 
whose remains are sometimes crowded together in various 
geological formations, as, for example, m the Old Red 
Sandstone. 

Of the whole sea-floor, the area best adapted for preserv- 
ing organic exuviae is obviously that belt in which life is 
most varied and abuMlant, and where, along the margin of 
the land, fresh layers of sediment, transported by rivers and 
eurrents from the adjacent shores, are laid down. The most 

* Q. J. Oeol. 8oc zzix. p. 303. 

1 DeniBon, op. di, zviii. p. 453» Nataro (Deoember 19, ISta, p. 124) gives 
another instance^ 

" Forchhammer, Edin. New. Phil. Journ. xzxl p. 69. Katnre. i. p. 464; 
xifi. p. 107. 

• Sir J. W. Dawson, Qeologist, ii. 1859» p. 1216. 

'^ For fuller references, see an interesting paper by Prof. T. Bupert Jones, 
GeoL Mag. 1882, p. 533. 
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favorable conditions for the accumulation of a thick mass of 
marine fossiliferous strata will arise when the area of deposit 
is undergoing a gradual subsidence. If the rate of depres- 
sion and that of deposit be equal, or nearly so, the move- 
ment may conceivably continue for a vast period without 
producing any great apparent change in marine geography, 
and even without seriously affecting the distribution of life 
over the sea-floor within the area of subsidence. Hundreds 
or thousands of feet of sedimentary strata may conceivably 
be in this way heaped up round the continents, containing a 
fragmentary series of remains, chiefly forms of shallow- water 
life which had hard parts capable of preservation. 

There can be little doubt that such has, in fact, been 
the history of the main mass of stratified formations in the 
earth's crust. These piles of marine strata have unques- 
tionably been laid down for the most part in comparatively 
shallow water, within the area of deposit of terrestrial sedi- 
ment. Their great depth seems only explicable by pro- 
longed and repeated movements of subsidence, sometimes 
interrupted, however, as we know, by other movements of a 
contrary kind. These geographical changes affected at once 
the deposition of inorganic materials and the succession of 
organic forms. One series of strata is sometimes abruptly 
succeeded by another of a very different character, and we 
not uncommonly find a corresponding contrast between their 
respective organic contents. 

It follows, from these conditions of sedimentation, that 
representatives of the abysmal deposits of the central oceans 
are not likely to 'be met with among the geological forma- 
tions of past times. Thanks to the great work done by the 
** Challenger" Expedition, we know what are the leading 
characters of the accumulations now forming on the deeper 
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parta of the ocean-floor. So far as we yet know, they haye 
no analogues among the formations of the earth's crust. 
They differ, indeed, so entirely from any formation which 
geologists have considered to be of deep-water origin as to 
indicate that, from early geological times, the present great 
areas of land and sea have remained on the whole where 
they are, and that the land consists mainly of strata formed 
of terrestrial ddbris laid down at successive epochs in the 
surrounding comparatively shallow seas. 

§ iL Presetvatfon of orsfanic remains in mineral masses. — 
The condition of the remains of plants and animals in rock- 
formations depends, first, upon the original structure and 
composition of the organisms, and, secondly, upon the man- 
ner in which their **fos8ilization," that is, their entombment 
and preservation, has been effected. 

1. Influence of original structure and com- 
position. — The durability of organisms is determined by 
their composition and structure. 

The internal skeletons of most vertebrate animals consist 
mainly of phosphate of lime; in saurians and fishes, 
there is also an exo-skeleton of hard bony plates or of scales. 
It is these durable portions that remain as evidence of the 
former existence of^ vertebrate life. The hard parts of in- 
vertebrates present a greater variety of composition. In the 
vast majority of cases, they consist of calcareous matter, 
either calcite or aragonite. The carbonate of lime 
is occasionally strengthened by phosphate, while in a few 
cases, as in the horny brachiopods, m Conularia^ Serpula^ 
and some other forms, the phospnate is the chief constituent." 
Next in abundance to lime is silica, which constitutes the 
frustules of diatoms and the harder parts of many protozoa, 
and is found also in the teeth of some mollusks. The in- 
teguments of insects, the carapaces of Crustacea, and some 

" Logan and Hunt, Amer. Journ. Sci. zyii. 1854, p. 236. 
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other organifims, are composed fundamentally of c hi tin," 
a transparent homy Bubstance which can long resist decom- 
position. In the vegetable kingdom, the substance known 
as cellulose forms the essential pjart of the framework of 
plants. In dry air, it possesses considerable durability, also 
when thoroughly waterlogged and excluded from meteoric 
influences. In the latter condition, imbedded amid mud or 
sand, it may last until gradually petrified." 

It is a familiar fact that in the same stratum diiferent 
organisms occur in remarkably difierent states of conser* 
vation. This is sometimes strikingly exemplified among 
the moUusca. The conditions for their preservation may 
have been the same, yet some kinds of shells are found 
only as empty molds or casts, while others still retain their 
form, composition, and structure. This discrepancy, no 
doubt, points to original differences of composition or struc- 
ture. The aragonite shells of a stratum may be entirely 
dissolved, while those of calcite may remain." The pres- 
ence, therefore, of calcite forms only does not necessarily 
imply that others of aragonite were not originally present. 
But the conditions of petrifaction have likewise greatly 
varied. In the clays oi the Mesozoic formations, for ex- 
ample, cephalopods may be exhumed retaining even their 
pearly nacre, while in corresponding deposits among the 
PaldBozoic systems they are merely crystalline calcite casts. 

2. FoBsilization. — The condition in which organic 
remains have been entombed and mineralized may be re- 
duced to three leading types. 

(1) The original substance is partly or wholly preserved.^' 
Several grades may be noticed: (a) where the entire animal 
substance is retained, as in the frozen carcasses of mam* 
motbs in the Siberian cliffs; {b) where the organism has 
been mummified by being incased in resin or gum (insects 
in amber); (c) where the organism has been carbonized with 
or without retention of its structure, as is characteristically 
shown in peat, lignite, and coal; {d) where a variable por- 

*< Aceording to C. Schmidt, the oomposition of this substaDoe is 0, 46-64; 
H, 6*60; N« 6*66; O, 40*20. The brown ohitin of Soottifih. OarboniferonB scor- 
pions is hardlj distinguishable from that of recent species. 

" On cellulose and coal, see G. F. Gross and E. «r. Bevan, Brit Assoc. 1881, 
Sects, p. 603. 

i« See aste, pp. 216, 243, and MtliMcitieB thare cited. 
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tion of the original sabstance, and especially the organic 
matter, has been removed, as happens with shells and bones: 
this is no doubt one of the first steps toward petrifaction. 

(2) The original substance is entirely removed, with retention 
merely of external form. — Mineral matter gathers round the 
organism and hardens there, while the organism itself de- 
cays. Eventually a mere mold of the plant or animal is 
left in stone. Every stage in this process may be studied 
along the margin of calcareous springs and streams (ante, 
p. 808). The lime in solution is precipitated round fibres of 
moss, leaves, twigs, etc., which are thereby incrusted with 
mineral matter. While the crust thickens, the organism 
inside decays, until a mere hollow mold of its form re- 
mains. Among stratified rocks, molds of organic forms are 
of frequent occurrence. Thej^ may be filled up with min- 
eral matter, washed in mechanically or depositea as a chem- 
ical precipitate, so that a cast in stone replaces the original 
organism. Such casts are particularly common in sandstone, 
which, being a porous rock, has allowed water to filter 
through it and remove the substance of inclosed plant- 
steins, shells, etc. In the sandstones of the Carboniierous 
system, casts in compacted sand of stems of Lepidodendron 
and other plants are abundant. It is obvious that in casts 
of this kind no trace remains of the original structure of 
the organism, but merely of its external form. 

(8) The original substance is molecularly replaced by min- 
eral matter with partial or entire preservation of the internal 
structure of the organism. — This is the only true petrifac- 
tion. The process consists in the abstraction of the organic 
substances, molecule by molecule, and in their replacement 
by precipitated mineral matter. So gradual and thorough 
has this interchange often been, that the minutest structures 
of plant and animsQ have been perfectly preserved. Silicified 
wood is a familiar example (see p. 619). 

The chief substance which has replaced organic forms 
in rocks is c a 1 c i t e, either crystalline or in an amorphous 
granular condition. In assuming a crystalline (or fibrous) 
form, this mineral has often observed a symmetrical group- 
ing of its component individuals, these being usually placed 
with their long axes perpendicular to the surface of an 
organism. In many cases, among invertebrate remains, the 
calcite now visible is pseudomorphous after aragonite (p. 
216). Next in abundance as a petrifying medium is s i 1 i c a, 
most commonly in the chalcedonic form, but also as quartz. 
It is specially frequent in some limestones, as chert and 
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flint, replacing the carbonate of lime in mollusks, echino- 
derms, corals, etc. It also occurs in irregular aggregates, 
in which organisms are sometimes beautifully preserved. 
It forms a frequent material for the petrifaction of fossil 
wood. SiliciBcation, or the replacement of organisms by 
silica, is the process bv which minute organic structures 
have been most perfectly preserved. In a microscopic sec- 
tion of silicified wood, the organization of the original plant 
may be as distinct as in the section of anv modern tree. 
Pyrites and marcasite, especially the latter, are com- 
mon replacing minerals, abundant in argillaceous deposits, 
as, for example, among the Jurassic and Cretaceous clays. 
Siderite has played a similar part among the ironstones 
of the Coal-measures, where shells and plants have been re- 
placed by it. Many other minerals are occasionally found 
to have been substituted for the original substance of or- 
ganic remains. Among these may be mentioned glauconite 
(replacing or filling foraminifera), vivianite (specially fre- 
quent as a coating on the weathered surface of scales and 
bones), barytes, celestine, gypsum, talc, lead-sulphate, car- 
bonate, and sulphide; copper-sulphide and native copper; 
hsematite and limonite; zinc-carbonate and sulphide; cin- 
nabar; silver chloride and native silver; sulphur, fiuorite, 
phosphorite." 

§ ifiu Relative Palaeontological value of ors:anic temains* 

— As the conditions for the preservation of organic re- 
mains exist more favorably under the sea than on land, 
relics of marine must be far more abundantly conserved 
than those of terrestrial organisms. This is true to-day, 
and has doubtless been true in all past geological time. 
Hence, for the purposes of the geologist, fossil remains of 
marine forms of life far surpass all others in value. Among 
them, there will necessarily be gradations in importance, 
regulated chiefly by their possession of hard parts, readily 
susceptible of preservation among marine deposits. Among 
the Protozoa, foraminifers, radiolarians, and sponges, poe- 

" Both, "Gh«m. G«ol." i. p. 606. JannettaE, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (3), yH 
p. 102. 
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sessing siliceous or calcareous organizations, have been 
preserved in deposits of all ages. Of the Coelenterates, 
those which, like the corals, secrete a calcareous skeleton 
are important rock-builders. The Echinoderms have been 
so abundantly preserved that their geological history and 
development are better known than those of most other 
classes of invertebrates. The Annelids, on the other hand 
(except where they have been tubicolar), have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, though their former presence is often 
revealed by the trails they have left upon surfaces of sand 
and mud. Of all the marine tribes which live within the 
juxta-terrestrial belt of sedimentation, unquestionably the 
MoUusca stand in the front rank, as regards their aptitude 
for becoming fossils. In the first place, they almost all 
possess a hard durable shell, composed chiefly of mineral 
matter, capable of resisting considerable abrasion, and 
readily passing into a mineralized condition. In the next 
place, they are extremely abundant both as to individuals 
and genera. They occur on the shore up to high-water 
mark, and range thence down into the abysses. Moreover, 
they appear to have possessed these qualifications from 
early geological times. In the marine Mollusca, therefore, 
we have a common ground of comparison between the 
stratified formations of different periods. They have been 
styled the alphabet of pal aeon tological inquiry. It will be 
seen, as we proceed, how much, in the interpretation of 
geological history, depends upon the testimony of sea-shells. 
Turning next to the organisms of the land, we perceive 
that the abundant terrestrial flora has a comparatively small 
chance of being well represented in a fossil state; that in- 
deed, as a rule, only that portion of it of which the leaves, 
twigs, flowers, fruits or trunks are blown into lakes, or swept 
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down by rivers, is likely to be partially preserved. Terres- 
trial plants, therefore, occur in comparative rarity among 
stratified rocks, and furnish in consequence only limited 
means of comparison between the formations of different 
ages and countries (see pp. 1097, 1111). Of land animals, the 
vast majority perish, and leave no permanent trace of their 
existence. Predatory and other forms, whose remains may 
be looked for in caverns or peat-mosses, must occur more 
numerously in the fossil state than birds, and are corre- 
spondingly more valuable to the geologist for the com- 
parison of different strata. 

Another character determines the relative importance of 
fossils as geological monuments. All organisms have not 
the same inherent capability of persistence. The longevity 
of an organic type has, on the whole, been in inverse pro- 
portion to its perfection. The more complex its structure, 
the more susceptible has it been of change, and conse- 
quently the less likely to be able to withstand the influ- 
ences of changing climate, and other physical conditions. 
A living species of foraminifer or brachiopod, endowed 
with comparative indifference to its environment, may 
spread over a vast area of the sea-fioor, and the same want 
of sensibility enables it to endure through the changing 
physical conditions of successive geological periods. It 
may thus possess a great range, both in space and time. 
But a highly-specialized mammal is usually confined to 
but a limited extent of country, and to a narrow chrono- 
logical range." 

'* The great value of mammaliaD remains for purposes of geological chronol- 
ogy has been well euforced by Prof. Marsh. See especially his address to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 30th August, 1877, and 
a subsequent paper in Amer. Joum. ScL xlii 1891, p. 336. Mr. W. T. Blan- 
ford points out that, in some cases at least, fluviatile mollusks have been more 
Bhort-lived than terrestrial mam main. AddresB, GeoL Section, Brit. Assoc 1884. 
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§ iv* Uses of Fossils in Gcologry.— Apart from their pro- 
found interest as records of the progress of organized being 
upon the earth, fossils serve two main purposes in geolog- 
ical research: (1) to throw light upon former conditions of 
physical geography, such as the presence of land, rivers, 
lakes, and seas, in places where they do not now exist, 
upon changes of climate, and upon the former distribution 
of plants and animals; and (2) to furnish a guide in geo- 
logical chronology whereby rocks may be classified accord- 
ing to relative date, and the facts of geological history may 
be arranged and interpreted as a connected record of the 
earth's progress. 

1. Changes in Physical Geography. — A few 
examples will suffice to show the manifold assistance which 
fossils furnish to the geologist in the elucidation of ancient 
geography. 

(a) Former land-surfaces are revealed by the pres- 
ence of tree-stumps in their positions of growth, with their 
roots branching freely in the underlying stratum, which, 
representing the ancient soil, often contains leaves, fruits, 
and other sylvan remains, together with traces of the bones 
of land animals, remains of insects, land-shells, etc. Ancient 
woodland surfaces of this kind, found between tide-marks, 
and even below low- water line, round different parts of the 
British coast, unequivocally prove a subsidence of the land 
('* Submerged Forests," p. 4S9). Of more ancient date are 
the ** dirt-beds" of Portland (Book VI. Part III. Section ii. 
§ 2), which, by their layers of soil and tree-stuihps, show 
that woodlands of cycads sprang up over an upraised sea- 
bottom and were buried beneath the silt of a river or lake. 
Still further back in geological history come the coal- 
growths of the Carboniferous period, which, with their 
*under-clay8" or soils, point to wide jungles of terrestrial 
or aquatic plants, like tne modern mangrove-swamps that 
were successively submerged and covered with sand or silt 
(Book 71. Part II. Sect. iv. § 1). 

{b) The former existence of lakes can be satisfactorily 
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f ►roved from beds of marl or lacustrine limestone full of 
resh water shells, or from fine silt with leaves, fruits, and 
insect remains. Such deposits are growing abundantly at 
the present day, ^nd they occur at various horizons among 
the geological formations of past times. The well-known 
Nagelflue of Switzerland — a mass of conglomerate attaining 
a thickness of more than 1000 feet — can be shown ^f rom its 
fossil contents to be essentially a lacustrine deposit (Book 
VI. Part IV. Sect. ii. § 2). Still more important are the 
ancient Eocene and Miocene lake-formations of North 
America, whence so rich a terrestrial and lacustrine flora 
and fauna have been obtained (Book VI. Part IV. Sect. 

i. § 1). 

(c) Old sea-bottoms are vividly brought before us 
by beds of marine shells and other organisms. Layers of 
water-worn gravel and sand, with rolled shells of littoral 
and infra-littoral species, unmistakably mark the position 
of a former shore-lme. Deeper water is indicated by finer 
muddy sediment, with relics of the fauna that prevails be- 
neath the reach of waves and ground-swell. Limestones 
full of corals, or made up of crinoids, point to the slow, 
continuous growth and decay of generation after generation 
of organisms in clear sea-water. 

(cQ Variations in the nature of the water, or of 
tbe Rea-bottom, may sometimes be shown by changes in the 
size or shape of the organic remains. If, for example, 
the fossils m the central and lower parts of a limestone 
are large and well-formed, but in the upper layers become 
dwarfed and distorted, we may reasonably infer that the 
conditions for their continued existence at the locality must 
have been gradually impaired. The final complete cessation 
of these favorable conditions is shown by the replacement 
of limestone by shale, indicative of the water having be- 
come muddy, and by the disappearance of the organisms, 
which had shown their sensitiveness to the change. 

(e) The proximity of land at the time when a f os- 
siliferous stratum was in the course of accumulation may be 
sulEciently proved by mere lithological characters, as has 
been already explained; but the conclusion may be further 
strengthened by the occurrence of leaves, stems, and other 
fragments of terrestrial vegetation, with remains of insects, 
biros, or terrestrial mammals, which, if found in some num- 
bers in certain strata intercalated among others containing 
marine organisms, would make it improbable that they had 
been drifted far from land (see p. 765) 
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{/) The existence of diflerent conditions of climate in 
former geological periods is satisfactorily demonstrated from 
the testimony of fossils. Thus, an assemblage of the re- 
mains of palms, gourds, and melons, with bones of croco- 
diles, turtles, and sea-snakes, proves a sub- tropical climate 
to have prevailed over the south of England in the older 
Tertiary ages (Book VI. Part IV. Sect. i. § 1). On the other 
hand, the extension of a cold or arctic climate far south into 
Europe during post-Tertiary time can be shown from the 
existence of remains of arctic animals, even in the south of 
England and of France (Book VI. Part V.). This is a use 
of fossils, however, where great caution must be observed. 
We cannot affirm that, because a certain species of a genus 
lives now in a warm part of the globe, every species of that 

fenus must always nave lived in similar circumstances, 
'he well-known examples of the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros that lived in the cold north, while their modern 
representatives inhabit some of the warmest regions of the 
globe, may be usefully remembered as a warning against 
any such conclusion. When, however, not one fossil 
merely, but the whole assemblage of fossils in a group 
of rocks, finds its modern analogy in a certain general con- 
dition of climate, we may, at least tentatively, infer that the 
same kind of climate prevailed where that assemblage lived. 
Such an inference would become more and more unsafe in 
proportion to the antiquity of the fossils, and their diver- 
gence from existing forms." 

As an illustration of this application of the evidence of 
fossils in the interpretation of ancient conditions of geog- 
raphy at different geological periods, reference may be made 
more especially to the investigation of the various basins in 
which the Jurassic rocks of Europe were deposited. The 
positions of the seas and lands, and the variations of climate 
have been ascertained with sufficient definiteness to give us 



" See Neumajr, Nature, xlii. 1890, pp. 148, 175. This author speciallj 
deyoted himself to the siudy of ancient climates as indicated bj fossils. A.s an 
illustration of his methods consult his essay on the climatic zones of Jurassio 
and Cretaceous lime, Denksch. Akad. Wien, xivii. 1883 ; also the same work, 
▼oL 1. 1886. '*Fossil pkints as tests of Climate'*— the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for 1892. By A. G. Seward. Cambridge, 0. J. Clay, 1892. 
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some conception of the physical geography of that part of 
the globe daring early Mesozoic time.'' 

2. Geological Chronology. — Although absolute 
dates cannot be fixed in geological chronology, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the relative age of different strata. For 
this purpose the fundamental law is based on the ** order of 
superposition" (pp. 878, 1121): in a series of stratified forma- 
tions, the older underlie the younger. It is not needful that 
we should actually see the one lying below the other. If a 
continuous conformable succession of strata dips steadily in 
one direction, we know that the beds at the one end must 
underlie those at the other, because we can trace the whole 
succession of beds between them. Rare instances occur, 
where strata have been so folded by great terrestrial dis- 
turbance that the younger are made to underlie the older. 
But this inversion can usually be made clear from other evi- 
dence. The true order of superposition is decisive of the 
relative ages of stratified rocks. 

The order of sequence having been determined, it is 
needful to find some means of identifying a particular for- 
mation elsewhere, when its stratigraphical relations may 
possibly not be visible. At first, it might be thought that 
the mere external aspect and mineral characters of thp rocks 
ought to be sufficient for this purpose. Undoubtedly these 
features may suffice within the same limited region in which 
the order of sequence has already been determined. But 
as we recede from that region they become more and more 
unreliable. That this must be the case will readily appear, 
if we reflect upon the conditions under which sedimentary 



^" See especially Neumayr, Yerh. Qeol. ReichsaDst. 1871, p. 54, Jahrb. G^l. 
Beichsanst. xzviii. 18*78, and his essay cited ia the foregoiDg note. 
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accamalatioQB have been formed. The markedly lenticular 
nature of these deposits has already been described (p. 860). 
At the preeent day, the sea-bottom presents here a bank of 
gravel, there a sheet of sand, elsewhere layers of mud, or 
of shells, or of organic ooze, all of which are in course of de- 
posit simultaneously, and will as a rule be found to shade 
off laterally into each other. The same diversity of contem- 
poraneous deposits has obtained from the earliest geological 
periods. Conglomerates, sandstones, shales, and limestones 
occur on all geological horizons, and replace each other even 
on the same platform. The Coal-measures of Pennsylvania 
are represented west of the Eocky Mountains by thousands 
of feet of massive marine limestones. The white Chalk of 
England lies on the same geological horizon with marls and 
clays in North Germany, with thick sandstones in Saxony, 
with hard limestone in the south of France. Mere mineral 
characters are thus quite unreliable, save within compara- 
tively restricted areas. 

The solution of this problem was found, and was worked 
out for the Secondary rocks of England, by William Smith 
at the end of last century. It is supplied by organic re- 
mains, and depends upon the law that the order of succession 
of plants and animals has been similar all over the world. 
According to the order of superposition, the fossils found in 
any deposit must be older than those in the deposit above, 
and younger than those in that below. This order, how- 
ever, must be first accurately determined by a study of the 
actual stratigraphy of the formations; for, so far as regards 
organic structure or affinities, there may be no discoverable 
reason why a particular species should precede or follow 
another. Unless, for example, we knew from observation 
that Rhynchonella pleurodon is a shell of the Carboniferous 
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Limefltone, and Rhynchonella teirahedra is a shell of the 
Lias, we could not, from mere inspection of the fossils them- 
selves, pronounce as to their real geological position." It is 
quite true that, by practice, a palasontologist has his eye 
so trained that he can make shrewd approximations to the 
actual horizon of fossils which he may never have seen be- 
fore (and this is more especially true in regard to the mam- 
malia, as will be immediately adverted to), but he can only 
do this by availing himself of a wide experience, based upon 
the ascertained order of appearance of fossils, as determined 
by the law of superposition. For geological purposes, there- 
fore, and, indeed, for all purposes of comparison between 
the faunas and floras of different periods, it is absolutely 
essential, first of all to have the order of superposition of 
strata rigorously determined. Unless this is done, the most 
fatal mistakes may be made in paladontological chronology. 
But when it has once been done in one typical district, the 
order thus established may be held as proved for a wide 
region where, from paucity of sections, or from geological 
disturbance, the true succession of formations cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. 

The order of superposition having been determined in a 
great series of stratified formations, it is found that the fos- 
sils at the bottom are not quite the same as those at the top 
of the series. As we trace the formations upward, we dis- 
cover that species after species of the lowest platforms disap- 
pears, until perhaps not one of them is found. With the 

I* The deriyatlon of some forms by descent from others may be inferred with 
more or less probability, and such genetic affinities may furnish valuable sugges- 
tions to the palteontologist But that the risk of erroneous interpretation and 
fanciful deduction in such matters is real and serious was well shown in the 
discussion of the presumed derivation of the Olenellidian irilobites from the 
Paradozidian forms, until it was shown that the former were really the precur- 
sors of the latter. 
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ceBsatioQ of tliese older species, others make their entrance. 
These, in tarn, are found to die out and to be replaced by 
newer forms. After patient examination of the rocks, it is 
ascertained that every well-marked formation is character- 
ized by its own species or genera (type-fossils, Leitfossilien) 
or by a general assemblage or faeiee of oiganic forms. This 
can only, of coarse, be determined by actual practical expe- 
rience over an area of some size. The characteristic fossils 
are not always the most numerous; they are those which 
occur most constantly and have not been observed to extend 
their range above or below a definite geolc^cal horizon or 
platform. For the determination of geological chronology, 
as already pointed out, it may be affirmed as a general prin- 
ciple that the higher and more specialized the type of organ- 
ism the more local is its area in space and the more limited 
its range in time. Hence mammalian remains have a special 
value in this respect.** But some invertebrate groups pos- 
sess great importance as fixing stratigraphical horizons; as, 
for example, the ammonites in the Jurassic and the grapto- 
lites in the Silurian system. 

As illustrations of type-fossils characteristic of some of 
the larger subdivisions of the Geological Record, the follow- 
ing may be given. Lepidodendra and Sigillaria are typical 
of Old Ked Sandstone and Carboniferous deposits; Grapto- 
lites of the Silurian system; Trilobites of PalsBozoic rocks 
from Cambrian to Carboniferous, Cystideans of tbe older 
Palffiozoic rock-groups. Orthoceratites are PalsBozoic, and 
Ammonites are Mesozoic; Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, 
Mesozoic; Nummulites, Palseotherium, Anoplotheriam, 
Hyopotamus, and Anthracotlierium belong to older Ter- 
tiary, and Mastodon, Elepbas, Hyena, Cervus, and Equus 
to younger Tertiary and recent time. The occurrence of 

•* Consult tLe papers of Prof. Marsh quoted on p. 1083, and see especially 
the plate in the second paper in which the succeesiye mammaHan sones m the 
Geological Record of North America are given. 
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Buoh organisms in any rock at once indicates the great divi- 
sion of geological time to which the rock should be assigned. 

The type-fossils of a system or formation, having been 
ascertained from a sufficiently prolonged and extended ex- 
perience, serve to identify that series of rocks in its progress 
across a country. Thus, as we trace a formation into tracts 
where it would be impossible to determine the true order 
of superposition, owing to the want of sections, or to the 
disturbed condition of the rocks, we can employ the type- 
fossils as a means of identification, and speak with confidence 
as to the succession of the rocks. We may even demon- 
strate that, in some mountainous ground, the strata have 
been turned completely upside down, if we can show that 
the fossils in what are now the uppermost layers ought 
properly to lie underneath those in the beds below them. 

Prolonged study of the succession of organic types in the 
geological past all over the world, has given palaeontologists 
some confidence in fixing the relative age of fossils belong- 
ing even to previously unknown species or genera, and 
occurring under circumstances where no order of superposi- 
tion has been made out. For instance, the general sequence 
of mammalian types having now been settled by the law of 
superposition, the horizon of a mammaliferous deposit may 
be approximately determined by the grade or degree of evo- 
lution denoted by its mammalian fossils. Thus, should re- 
mains be generically abundant, differing from those now 
living and presenting none of the extreme contrasts which 
are now found among our higher animals, should they em- 
brace neither true ruminants, nor solipeds, nor proboscid- 
ians, nor apes, they might with high probability be referred 
to the Eocene period.*' Reasoning of this kind must be 

*> Gaudrj, ^'Les EnchaiDements du Konde ADimal," 1878, p. 246. 
•Gbologt— ToL XXXI— 6 
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based, however, upon a wide basis of evidence, seeing that 
the progress of development has been far from equal in all 
ranks of the animal world. 

Observations made over a large part of the surface of 
the globe have enabled geologists to divide the stratified 
part of the earth's crust into systems, formations, and 
groups (p. 1127). These subdivisions are frequently marked 
off from each other by lithological characters. But, as al- 
ready remarked, mere lithological differences afford at the 
best but a limited and local ground of separation. Two 
masses of sandstone, for example, having exactly the same 
general external and internal characters, may belong to very 
different geological periods. On the other hand, a series of 
limestones in one locality may be the exact chronological 
equivalent of a set of sandstones and conglomerates at 
another, and of a series of shales and clays at a third. 

Some clew is accordingly needed which will permit the 
divisions of the stratified rocks to be grouped and compared 
chronologically. This fortunately is well supplied by their 
characteristic fossils. Each formation being distinguished 
by its own assemblage of organic remains, it can be followed 
and recognized even amid the crumplings and dislocations of 
a disturbed region. The same general succession of organic 
types has been observed over a large part of the world, 
though, of course, with important modifications in different 
countries. The similarity of succession has been called 
homotaxis — a term which expresses the fact that the order 
in which the leading types of organized existence have 
appeared upon the earth has been similar even in widely 
separated regions." 

" Huxley, Q. J. Qeol Soc. xviii. 1862, p. xlyi. 
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It is evident that, in this way, a method of comparison 
is furnished whereby the stratified groups of different parts 
of the earth's crust can be brought into relation with each 
other. We find, for example, that a certain group of strata 
is characterized in Britain by certain genera and species of 
corals, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, gasteropods, and cephal- 
opods. A group of rocks in Bohemia, differing more or less 
from the British type in lithological aspect, contains on the 
whole the same genera, and some even of the same species. 
In Scandinavia, a set of beds may be seen, unlike perhaps 
in external characters to the British type, but yielding many 
of the same fossils. In Canada and parts of the northern 
United States, other rocks inclose some of the same, and of 
closely allied genera and species. All these groups of strata, 
having the same general facies of organic remains, are 
classed together as homotaxial, that is, as having been de* 
posited during the same relative period in the general prog- 
ress of life in each region. 

It was at one time believed, and the belief is still far 
from extinct, that groups of strata, characterized by this 
commuuity or resemblance of organic remains, were chron- 
ologically contemporaneous. But such an inference rests 
upon most insecure grounds. We may not be able to dis- 
prove the assertion that the strata were strictly coeval, but 
we have only to reflect on the present conditions of zoo- 
logical and botanical distribution, and of modern sedimen- 
tation, to be assured that the assertion of contemporaneity 
is a mere assumption. Consider, for a moment, what would 
happen were the present surface of any portion of central or 
southern Europe to be submerged beneath the sea, covered 
with marine deposits, and then re-elevated into land. The 
river-terraces and lacustrine marls formed before the time 
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of Julius Caesar could not be distinguished by any fossil 
tests from those laid down in the days of Victoria, unless, 
indeed, traces of human implements were obtainable 
whereby the progress of civilization during 2000 years 
might be indicated. So far as regards the shells, bones, 
and plants preserved in the various formations, it would 
be absolutely impossible to discriminate their relative dates; 
they would be classed as *' geologically contemporaneous," 
that is, as having been formed during the same period in 
the history of life in the European area; yet there might be 
a difference of 2000 years or more between many of them. 
Strict contemporaneity cannot be asserted of any strata 
merely on the ground of similarity or identity in fossils. 

But the phrase ** geologically contemporaneous" is too 
vague to have any chronological value except in a relative 
sense. To speak of two formations as * 'contemporaneous,*' 
which may have been separated by thousands of years, 
seems rather a misuse of language, though the phraseology 
has now gained such a footing in geological literature as 
probably to be inexpugnable. If we turn again for sug- 
gestions to the existing distribution of life on the earth 
(though it is probable that formerly, and particularly among 
the earlier geological periods, there was considerably greater 
uniformity in zoological distribution than there is now), we 
learn that similarity or identity of species and genera holds 
good, on the whole, only for limited areas, and conse- 
quently, if applied to wide geographical regions, ought to 
be an argument for diversity rather than for similarity of 
age. If we suppose the British seas to be raised into dry 
land, so that the organic relics, preserved in their sands 
and silts, could be exhumed and examined, a general type 
or common facies would be found, though some species 
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would be more abundant in or entirely confined to the 
north, while others would show a greater development in 
the opposite quarter. Still, there would be such a simi- 
larity throughout the whole, that no naturalist would hes* 
itate to regard the organisms as those of one biological 
province, and belonging to the same great geological period. 
The region is so small, and its conditions of life so uniform 
and uninterrupted, that no marked distinction can be drawn 
between the forms of life in its different parts. 

Widening the area of observation, we perceive that as 
we recede from any given point on the earth's surface the 
existing forms of life gradually change. Vegetation alters 
its aspect from climate to climate, and with it come corre* 
sponding transformations in the characters of insects, birds, 
and wild animals. A lake-bottom would preserve one suite 
of organisms in England, but a very different group at the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains, yet the deposits at the two 
places might be absolutely coeval, even as to months and 
days. If, therefore, in the geological past there has been, 
as there is now, a grading of plants and animals in great 
biological provinces, marked off by differences of contour, 
climate, and geological history, we must conclude that, 
while strict contemporaneity cannot be predicted of de- 
posits containing the same organic remains, it may actually 
be true of deposits in which they are quite distinct." 

If, then, at the present time, community of organic 
forms, except in the case of some almost world-wide spe- 



" The present geographical distribution of plants and animals has a pro- 
found geological interest, but cannot be properly discussed in this volume. The 
student will find it luminously treated in Darwin's '^Origin of Species,'' chaps. 
xii. and xiii. ; Lyell's '^Principles of (Geology/' chaps, xxxviii^-zli. ; and in Wal- 
lace's "Geographical Distribution of Animals," 2 vols. 1876, and his ^'Island 
Life," 1880. 
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cies, obtains only in restricted districts, regions, or prov- 
inces, it may have been more or less limited also in past 
time. Similarity or identity of fossils among formations 
geographically far apart, instead of proving contempora- 
neity, may be compatible with great discrepancies in the 
relative epochs of deposit. For, on any theory of the origin 
of species, the spread of a species, still more of any group 
of species, to a vast distance from the original centre of dis- 
persion, must in most cases have been inconceivably slow. 
It doubtless occupied so prolonged a time as to allow of 
almost indefinite changes in physical geography. A species 
may have disappeared from its primeval birthplace, while 
it continued to flourish in one or more directions along its 
outward circle of advance. The date of the first appearance 
and final extinction of that species would thus differ widely, 
according to the locality at which we might examine its 
remains. 

The grand march of life, in its progress from lower to 
higher forms, has unquestionably been broadly alike in all 
quarters of the globe. But nothing seems more certain than 
that its rate of advance has not everywhere been the same. 
It has moved unequally over the same region. A certain 
stage of progress may have been reached in one quarter of 
the globe many thousands of years before it was reached 
in another; though the same general succession of organic 
types might be found in each region. At the present day, 
for example, the higher fauna of Australia is more nearly 
akin to that which flourished in Europe far back in Mesozoic 
time than to the living fanna of any other region of the 
globe. There seems also to be now sufficient evidence to 
warrant the assertion that the progress of terrestrial vegeta- 
tion has at some geological periods and in some regions 
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been in advance of that of the marine fauna (see p. 1111). 
Hence arise glaring anomalies in the attempts to group the 
geological formations of distant countries in conformity with 
European standards. As Mr. Blanford has well remarked, 
*4n instances of conflicting evidence between terrestrial or 
freshwater faunas and floras on the one side, and marine 
faunas on the other, the geological age indicated by the 
latter is probably correct, because the contradictions which 
prevail between the evidence afforded by successive terres- 
trial and freshwater beds are unknown in marine deposits; 
because the succession of terrestrial animals and plants in 
time has been different from the succession of marine life; 
and because in all past times the differences between the 
faunas of distant lands have probably been, as they now 
are, vastly greater than the differences between the animals 
and plants inhabiting the different seas and oceans/"* 

Notwithstanding such exceptions, it may be asserted 
that in every country where the fossiliferous geological 
formations are well displayed and have been properly ex- 
amined, a similar general order of organic succession can 
be made out among them. Their relative age within a 
limited geographical area can be demonstrated by the law 
of superposition. When, however, the rocks of distant 



^* Mr. Blanford, in his suggestive address to the Geological Section of the 
British Association at the Montreal meeting, from which the above quotation is 
taken, gives some examples of the contradictions involved in attempts to cor- 
relate cUstant deposits by means of land and freshwater faunas and floras. The 
Damuda beds of India, as he points out, contain a flora willi middle Jurassic 
affinities, but the fauna of the overlying Panchet beds is rather Triassic or even 
Permian. Still more striking is the example furnished by the Lower Coal-meas- 
ures of New South Wales, where plants which botanists unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be of Jurassic types are found in the same stratified deposits with 
undoubted Oarboniferous Limestone marine organisms (Orthoceras, Gonularia, 
Bpirifer, Fenestella, etc.) Mr. Blanford has returned to this subject in his presi- 
dential addresses to the Qeological Society. Quart. Journ. xlr. 1889, p. 72, xlvi. 
1890, p. 104. 
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countries are compared, all that we can safely affirm re- 
garding them is that those containing the same or a repre- 
sentative assemblage of marine organic remains belong to 
the same epoch in the history of biological progress in each 
area. They are homotaxial; but we cannot assert that they 
are contemporaneous unless we are prepared to include 
within that term a vague period of many thousands of 
years. 

3^ Imperfection of the Geological Record." 
— Since the statement was made by Darwin, geologists have 
more fully recognized that the history of life has been very 
imperfectly preserved in the stratified parts of the earth's 
crust. Apart from the fact that, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, only a stnall proportion of the total flora 
and fauna of aoy period would be preserved in the fossil 
state, enormous gaps occur where, from non-deposit of 
strata, no record has been preserved at all. It is as if 
whole chapters and books were missing from a historical 
work. But even where the record may originally have 
been tolerably full, powerful dislocations have often thrown 
considerable portions of it out of sight. Sometimes exten- 
sive metamorpbism has so affected the rocks that their 
original characters, including their organic contents, have 
been destroyed. Oftenest of all, denudation has come into 
play, and vast masses of strata have been entirely worn 
away, as is shown not only by the erosion of existing land- 
surfaces, but by the abundant unconformabilities in the 
structure of the earth's crust. 

While the mere fact that one series of rocks lies uncon- 
formablj on the denuded surface of another, proves the 

» See p. 1121. 
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lapse of an interval between them, the relative length of 
this interval may sometimes be demonstrated by means 
of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a certain group of formations has been dis- 
turbed, upraised, denuded, and covered unconformably by 
a second group. In lithological characters, the two may 
closely resemble each other, and there may be nothing to 
show that the gap represented by their unconforraability is 
of an important character. In many cases, indeed, it would 
be quite impossible to pronounce any well-grounded judg- 
ment as to the length of interval, even measured by the 
vague relative standards of geological chronology. But if 
each group contains a well-preserved suite of organic 
remains, it may not only be possible, but easy, to say 
how much of the known geological record has been left 
out between the two sets of formations. By comparing the 
fossils with those obtained from regions where the geolog- 
ical record is more complete, it may be ascertained, per- 
haps, that the lower rocks belong to a certain platform or 
stage in geological history which, for our present purpose, 
we may call D, and that the upper rocks can, in like man- 
ner, be paralleled with stage H. It would be then apparent 
that, at this locality, the chronicles of three great geological 
periods, E, F, and G, were wanting, which are elsewhere 
found to be intercalated between D and H. The lapse of 
time represented by this unconformability would thus be 
equivalent to that required for the accumulation of the 
three missing series in those regions where, sedimentation 
having been more continuous, the record of them has been 
preserved. 

But fossil evidence may be made to prove the existence 
of gaps which are not otherwise apparent. As has been 
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already remarked, changes in organic forms must, on the 
whole, have been extremely slow in the geological past. 
The whole species of a sea- floor could not pass entirely 
away, and be replaced by other forms, without the lapse 
of long periods of time. If, then, among the conformable 
stratified deposits of former ages, we encounter abrupt and 
important changes in the facies of the fossils, we may be 
certain that these must mark omissions in the record, which 
we may hope to fill in from a more perfect series elsewhere. 
The striking palaeontological contrasts between unconform- 
able strata are sufficiently explicable. It is not so easy to 
give a satisfactory account of those which occur where the 
strata are strictly conformable, and where no evidence can 
be observed of any considerable change of physical condi- 
tions at the time of deposit. A group of quite conformable 
strata, having the same general lithological characters 
throughout, may be marked by a great discrepancy be- 
tween the fossils of the upper and the lower part. A few 
species may pass from the one into the other, or perhaps 
every species may be different. In cases of this kind,, when 
proved to be not merely local but persistent over consider- 
able areas, we must admit, notwithstanding the apparently 
undisturbed and continuous character of the original deposi- 
tion of the strata, that the abrupt transition from the o^e 
facies of fossils to the other represents a long interval of 
time which has not been recorded by the deposit of strata. 
Sir A. G. Ramsay, who called attention to these gaps, 
termed them ^* breaks in the succession of organic re- 
mains.*"* They occur abundantly among the European 
Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks,, which, by means of them, 

** Q. J. Geol. Soc. xix. xx. Presidential Addresses. 
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can be separated into zones and sections. But though trace- 
able over wide regions they were probably not general over 
the whole globe. There have never been any nniversal 
interruptions in the continuity of the chain of being, so 
far as geological evidence can show. The breaks or appa- 
rent interruptions no doubt exist only in the sedimentary 
record, and may have been produced by geological agencies 
of various kinds, such as cessation of deposit from failure 
of sediment owing to seasonal or other changes; alteration 
in the nature of the sediment or character of the water; 
variations of climate from whatever cause; elevation or 
subsidence by subterranean movements, bringing succes- 
sive submarine zones into less favorable conditions of 
temperature, etc.; and volcanic discharges. The physical 
revolutions, which brought about the breaks, were no 
doubt sometimes general over a whole zoological province, 
more frequently over a minor region. Thus, at the close* 
of the Triassic period the inland basins of central, southern 
and western Europe were effaced, and another and different 
geographical phase was introduced which permitted the 
spread of the peculiar fauna of the **Avicula contorta 
zone" from the south of Sweden to the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and from the north of Ireland to the eastern end 
of the Alps. This phase in turn disappeared to make way 
for the Lias with its numerous **zones," each distinguished 
by the maximum development of one or more species 
of ammonite." These successive geographical revolutions 
must, in many cases, have caused the complete extinction 
of genera and species possessing a small geographical range. 



^ Consult on this subject the memoirs on Jurassic Gfeography of the late 
Prof. Neuma/r, quoted ante, p. 1086. 
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Nevertheless, it must be admitted that in many instances 
where fossil species have a wide geographical extension, 
but a very limited stratigraphical range, sach as the Si- 
lurian graptolites and Jurassic ammonites, no satisfactory 
evidence has been adduced to connect the change of spe- 
cies with geographical revolutions. There may be some 
biological law governing such organic mutations which 
is not yet perceived. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that the geological 
record, as it now exists, is at the best but an imperfect 
chronicle of geological history. In no country is it com- 
plete. The lacunsB of one region may be supplied from 
another; yet in proportion to the geographical distance 
between the localities wheie the gaps occur and those 
whence the missing intervals are supplied, the element of 
uncertainty in our reading of the record is increased. The 
most desirable method of research is to exhaust the evi* 
dence for each area or province, and to compare the general 
order of its succession, as a whole, with that which can be 
established for other provinces. It is, therefore, only after 
long and patient observation and comparison that the 
geological history of diSerent quarters of the globe can 
be correlated." 

4. Subdivisions of the Geological Record 
by means of fossils. — As fossil evidence furnishes a 
muv^h more satisfactory and widely applicable meaDS of sub- 
dividing the stratified rocks of the earth^s crust than mere 
lithological characters, it is made the basis of the geological 



•• For an example of the working out from fossil evidence of the history 
of the various provinces or regions of a large area of the earth's surface during 
an ancient geological period see the digest given by Prof. Hyatt of what is 
known of the Jurassic tracts of Europe, in his essay on die **Gtone6is of the 
Arietid»," chapter iy. 
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classification of these rocks. Thus, a particalar stratum 
may be ascertained to be marked by the occurrence in it 
of various fossils, one or more of which may be distinctive, 
either from occurring in no other bed above and below, or 
from special abundance in that stratum. These species may, 
therefore, be used as a guide to the occurrence of the bed in 
question, which may be called by the name of the most 
abundant species. In this way, a geological horizon or zone 
is marked off, and geologists thereafter recognize its positioa 
in the geological series. But before such a generalizatioa 
can be safely made, we must be sure that the species in 
question really never does characterize any other platform. 
This evidently demands wide experience over an extended 
field of observation. The assertion that a particular species 
or genus occurs only on one horizon, or within certain lim* 
its, manifestly rests on n^ative evidence as much as on 
positive. The palaeontologist who makes it cannot mean 
more than that he knows the species or genus to lie on 
that horizon, or within those limits, and that, so far as his 
own experience and that of others goes, it has never been 
met with beyond the limits assigned to it. But a single 
instance of the occurrence of the fossil in a different zone 
would greatly damage the value of his generalization, and 
a few such cases would demolish it altogether. The genus 
Areiht^na^ for example, had long been known as a charac- 
teristic trilobite of the lower zones of the third or highest 
fauna of the Bohemian Slurian basin. So abundant is one 
speeies {A. Koninekt) that Barrande collected more than 6000 
specimens of it, generally in good preservation. But no 
trace of it had ever been met with toward the upper limit 
of the Silurian fauna. Eventually, however, a single speci* 
men of a species so nearly identical as to be readily pro« 
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nounced the Bame was distinterred from the upper Devonian 
rocks of Westphalia — a horizon separated from the upper 
limit of the genus in Bohemia by at least half of the vertical 
height of the Upper Silurian and by the whole of the Lower 
and Middle Devonian rock-groups." Such an example 
teaches the danger of founding too much on negative data. 
To establish a geological horizon on limited fossil evidence, 
and then to assume the identity of all strata containing the 
same fossils, is to reason in a circle, and to introduce utter 
confusion into our interpretation of the geological record. 
The first and fundamental point is to determine accurately 
the superposition of the strata. Until this is done, detailed 
palsBontological classification may prove to be worthless. 

From what has been above advanced, it must be evident 
that, even if the several groups in a series or system of rocks 
in any district or country have been found susceptible of 
minute subdivision by means of their characteristic fossils, 
and if, after the lapse of many years, no discovery has oc- 
curred to alter the established order of succession of these 
fossils, nevertheless the subdivisions may only hold good 
for the region in which they have been made. They must 
not be assumed to be strictly applicable everywhere. Ad- 
vancing into another district or country, where the petro- 
graphical characters of the same formation or system indicate 
that the original conditions of deposit must have been very 
different, we ought to be prepared to find a greater or less 
departure from the first observed, or what we unconsciously 
and not unnaturally come to look upon as the normal, order 
of organic succession. There can be no doubt that the ap- 
pearance of new organic forms in any locality has been in 

** Barnmde, "Reapparition du genre Arethudna," Prague, 1868. 
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large measure connected with Buch physical changes as are 
indicated by diversities of sedimentary materials and ar- 
rangements. The Upper Silurian stages, for example, as 
studied by Murchison in Shropshire and the adjacent coun* 
ties, present a clear sequence of strata well defined by char- 
acteristic fossils. But within a distance of sixty miles, it 
becomes impossible to establish these subdivisions by fossil 
evidence. Again, in Bohemia and in Bussia we meet with 
still greater departures from the order of appearance in the 
original Silarian area, some of the most characteristic Upper 
Silurian organisms being there found beneath strata replete 
with records of Lower Silurian life. Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral succession of life from Lower to Upper Silurian types 
remains distinctly traceable. Still more startling are the 
anomalies, already referred to, where the succession of ter- 
restrial organisms in distant regions is compared with that of 
the associated marine forms; as where, in Australia, a flora 
with Jurassic affinities and a Carboniferous Limestone fauna 
were contemporaneous. Such facts warn us against the dan- 
ger of being led astray by an artificial precision of palaeonto- 
logical detail. Even where the palssontological sequence 
is best established, it rests, probably in most cases, not 
merely upon the actual chronological succession of organic 
forms, but also, far more than is usually imagined, upon 
original accidental differences of local physical conditions. 
As these conditions have constantly varied from region to 
region, it must comparatively seldom happen that the same 
minute paleoontological subdivisions, so important and in- 
structive in themselves, can be identified and paralleled, 
except over oomparatively limited geographical areas. The 
remarkable ^^zones" of the Lias, for instance, which have 
been recognized over central and western Europe, cease to 
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be traceable as we recede from their original geographical 
province. 

§ T* Beating of Palaeontological data upon Evolution* — 

Since the researches of William Smith at the end of last 
century, it has been well understood that the stratified por- 
tion of the earth's crust contains a suite of organic remains 
in which a gradual progression can be traced, from simple 
forms of invertebrate life among the older rocks to the most 
highly differentiated mammalia of the present time. Until 
the appearance of Darwin's **Origin of Species" in 1859, the 
significance of this progression and its connection with the 
biological relations of existing faunas and floras were only 
dimly perceived, though Lamarck had proposed a theory of 
development, in support of which appeals had been made 
to the organic succession revealed by the geological record. 
Darwin, arguing that, instead of being fixed or but slightly 
alterable forms, species might be derived from others, 
showed that processes were at work, whereby it was con- 
ceivable that the whole of the existing animal and vege- 
table worlds might have descended from, at most, a very 
few original forms. From a large array of facts, drawn 
from observations made upon domestic plants and animals, 
he inferred that, from time to time, slight peculiarities due 
to differences of climate, etc., appear in the offspring which 
were not present in the parent, that these peculiarities may 
be transmitted to succeeding generations, especially where 
from their nature they are useful in enabling their pos- 
F;essors to maintain themselves in the general struggle for 
life. Hence varieties, at first arising from accidental cir- 
cnmBtanceSy may become permanent, while the original form 
from which they sprang, being less well adapted to hold its 
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own, perishes. Varieties become species, and specific differ- 
ences pass in a similar way into generic. The most success- 
ful forms are, by a process of '^natural selection," made to 
overcome and survive those that are less fortunate, the 
'* survival of the fittest" being the general law of nature. 
The present varied life of the globe may thus, according to 
Darwin, be explained by the continued accumulation, per- 
petuation, and increase of differences in the evolution of 
plants and animals during the whole of geological time. 
Hence the geological record should contain a more or less 
full chronicle of the progress of this long history of de- 
velopment. 

It is now well known that, in the embryonic development 
of animals, there are traces of a progress from lower or more 
generalized to higher or more specialized types. Since Dar- 
win's great work appeared, naturalists have devoted a vast 
amount of research to this subject, and have sought with 
persevering enthusiasm for any indications of a relation be- 
tween the order of appearance of organic forms in time and 
in embryonic development, and for evidence that species 
and genera of plants and animals have come into existence 
in the order which, according to the theory of evolution, 
might have been anticipated. 

It must be conceded that, on ine whole, the testimony of 
the rocks is in favor of the doctrine of evolution. I'hat 
there are difficulties still unexplained, must be frankly 
granted. Darwin strongly insisted, and with obvious jus- 
tice, on the imperfection of the geological record, as one 
great source of tnese difficulties. Objections to the develop- 
ment theory may, as shown by Mr. Oarruthers, be drawn 
from the observed order of succession of plants, and the 
absence of transitional forms among them. Ferns, equise- 
tums, and lycopods appear as far back as the Old Bed 
Sandstone, not in simple or more generalized, but in more 
complex structures than their living representatives. The 
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earliest known conifers were well-developed trees, with 
woody structure and fruits as highly differentiated as those 
of the living types. The oldest dicotyledons yet found, 
those of the Cretaceous formations, contain representatives 
of three great divisions of ApeialoR, Monopetalce, and Poly- 
petalcs^ in the same deposit. These '^are not generalized 
types, but differentiated forms which, during the inter- 
vening epochs, have not developed even into higher 
generic groups.*' " 

Prof. A. Agassiz has drawn attention to the parallelism 
between embryonic development and palseontological his- 
tory. Taking the sea-urchins as an illustrative group, he 
points out the interesting analogies between the immature 
conditions of living forms and the appearance of correspond- 
ing phases in fossil genera. He admits, however, that no 
earljr type has yet been discovered whence star-fishes, sea- 
urchins, or ophiurans might have sprung; that the several 
orders of echinoderms a{)pear at the same time in the geo- 
logical record, and that it is impossible to trace anything 
like a sequence of genera or direct filiation in the palseonto- 
logical succession of the echinids, though he does not at all 
dispute the validity of the theory which regards the present 
echinids as having come down in direct succession from 
those of older geological times." In the case of the numer- 
ous genera which have continued to exist without inter- 
ruption from early geological periods, and have been termed 
** persistent types, it is impossible not to admit that the 
existing forms are the direct descendants of those of former 
ages. If, then, some genera have unquestionably been con- 
tinuous, the evolutionist argues, it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that continuity has been the law, and that even where 
the successive steps of the change cannot be traced, every 
genus of the living world is genetically related to other 
genera now extinct-. 

Prof. A. Hyatt, who has closely studied the Cephalo- 
poda, regards them as furnishing clear evidence of evolu- 
tion. Returning to some of the ideas of Lamarck on devel- 
opment, he concludes that *'the efforts of the orthoceratite 
to adapt itself fully to the requirements of a mixed habitat, 
gave the world the Nautiloidea; the efforts of the same type 
to become completely a littoral crawler, developed the Am- 

^ Oarruthera, Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 362. 

" Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 1880, p. 369. ** Report on Bchinoidea," 
"OhalldDger" Expedition, vol. itu p. 19. 
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monoidea." He thinks that, on the whole, the observed 
succession of the organisms in time coincides with what 
on the theory of evolution it ought to have been. **The 
straight cones predominate in Silurian and earlier periods^ 
while the loosely coiled are much less numerous, and the 
close-coiled and involute, though present, are extremely 
rare." He believes that traces of this succession maybe 
found in the structure of the shells themselves. The nau- 
tilus, in its embryological development and subsequent 
growth, passes through the stages of the nearly or quite 
straight shell, then ox a slightly curved shell, and then of 
a completely curved shell, the spiral being continued till 
sometimes tne inner whorls are entirely enveloped in the 
outer." 

Neumayr, from a prolonged study of European Jurassic 
and Cretaceous cephalopods, conclucled that propagation, 
filiation, and migration are sufficient to explain the origin 
of the whole Jurassic Ammonite and Belemnite fauna of 
central Europe. There is nothing to warrant the suppo- 
sition of any new creation, but all the known facts are in 
harmony with the theory of descent.'*" 

Among the fossil mammalia many indications have been 
pointed out of an evolution of structure. Of these, one of 
the best known and most striking is the genealogy of the 
horse, as worked out by Prof. O. C. Marsh." The original, 
and as yet undiscovered, ancestor of our modern horse had 
five toes on each foot. In the oldest known equine type 
(Eohippus — an animal about the size of a fox, belonging to 
the early part of the Eocene period) there were four well- 
developed toes, with the rudiment of a fifth, on each fore- 
foot, and three on each hind-foot. In a later part of the 



** Science, iii. 1884, pp. 122, 146. For an elaborate presentation of hia 
yiewB see his essay on the '^Genesis of the Arietidte," Mem. Mub. Gomparat. 
2kx)l. Harvard, xvi. 1889, where also full references to the literature of the sub- 
ject treated of bj him will be found. 

" Jahrb. Geol. Beichsanst. xxviii. 18*78, p. 78; also Abhandl. Geol. Reich- 
sanst. 1873; Sitzb. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, Ixxi. 1875, p. 639. Verh. Geol. 
Beichsanst. 1880, p. 83 (in reply to the anti-Darwinian views of T. Fuchs, op. 
cit. 1879, 1880), and his memoirs already cited on p. 1087. W. Branco, Z. 
Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxxii. 1880, p. 696. An example of the tracing of pedi- 
gree among trilobites was supplied by R. Hoernes, Jahrb. Geol. Beichsanst. 
XXX. 1880, p. 651. On the geological history and affiliations of the Palaeozoio 
invertebrates, the student should consult Prof. Gaudry's **Les Enchatnements 
du Monde Animal: FossUes Primaires," 1883. 

" Amer. Joum. Sci. 1879, p. 499. Consult also his interesting paper oa 
"Recent polydao^le Horaes/' op. cit. xlii. 1892. p. 339. 
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same geological period appeared the Orohippas, a creature 
of about the same size, but with only four toes in front and 
three behind. Traced upward into younger divisions of 
the Tertiary series, the size of the animal increases, bu^ the 
number of digits diminishes, until we reach the modern 
EquuSy with its single toe and rudimentary splint-bones. 

Another remarkaole example, that of the camels, is cited 
by Prof. E. D. Cope. The succession of genera is seen in 
the same parts of the skeleton as in the case of the horse. 
The metatarsal and metacarpal bones are or are not co- 
ossified into a cannon bone; the first and second superior 
incisor teeth are present, rudimentary or wanting, and the 
premolar number from four to one. The chronological 
succession of genera is given by Mr. Cope as follows: 

Ko oannoD bone. Cannon bone present. 



Inoiflor teeth present Incisors 1 and S wanting. 



4 premolars. 3 premolars. 2 premolars. 1 premolar. 



Lower Miocene. Poebrotherium. 



Upper Miocene 

Pliocene and recent. 



ProtolabiB. 
^ Procamelus. 

I Piiauchenia. 

Oamelus. 
( Auchenia. 



According to this table, the Camelidae have graduallv 
undergone a consolidation of the bones of the feet, with 
a great reduction in the number of the incisor or premolar 
teeth. Mr. Cope indicates an interesting parallel between 
the paleeontological succession and the embryonic history 
of the same parts of the skeleton in the living camel." 
Among the Carnivora, as M. Gaudry has pointed out, it is 
possible not only to trace the ancestry of existing species, 
out to discover traits of union between genera which at 
present seem far removed." 

It is not necessary here to enter more fully into the 
biological aspect of this wide subject. While the doctrine 
of evolution has now obtained the assent of the great 

^ American Naturalist, 1880, p. 172. M. Gaudiy traces an analogous 
process in the foot- bones of the ruminants of Tertiarj time, *'Lob Enchaine- 
ments du Monde Animal," vol. i. d. 121. 

»• Op. cit. p. 210. 
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majority of naturalists all over the globe, even the most 
strenuoas upholder of the doctrine must admit that it is 
attended with palaDontological difficulties which no skill 
or research has yet been able to remove. The problem of 
derivation remains insoluble, nor perhaps may we hope for 
any solution beyond one -^thin the most indefinite limits 
of correctness.'^ But to the palsBontologist, it is a matter 
of the utmost importance to feel assured that, though he 
may never be able to trace the missing links in the chain 
of being, the chain has been unbroken and persistent from 
the beginning of geological time. 

It was remarked above (p. 1096) that, while the general 
march of life has been broadly alike all over the world, 
progress has been more rapid in some regions, and likewise 
in some grades of organic being, than in others. The evo- 
lution of terrestrial plants and animals appears to have been 
much less uniform than that of marine life, at least than 
that of the marine mollusca. It has been suggested that 
the climatic changes, which have had so dominant an in- 
fluence in evolution, would affect land-plants before they 
influenced marine animals. Certainly a number of instances 
is known where an older type of marine fauna is associated 
with a younger type of terrestrial flora. Besides those 
already cited (p. 1098), reference may be made to the flora 
of Punfkirchen in Hungary, which, though Triassic in 
type, occurs in strata which have been classed with the 
PalsBozoic Zechstein; and to the Upper Cretaceous flora 
of Aix la Chapelle, which, with its numerous dicotyledons, 
has a much more modern aspect than the contemporaneous 
fauna. In the Western Territories of North America, much 



*^ A. Agassiz, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1880, p. 372. 
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eontroversy has been raised as to the position of the 
* 'Laramie series/' its rich terrestrial flora having an un- 
doubted Tertiary facies, while its fauna is Cretaceous. 
According to Fuchs, the most important turning-point 
in the history of the plant-world is to be found not, as in 
the case of the terrestrial fauna, between the Sarmatian 
stage and the Congeria-heds^ but on an older horizon, namely 
between the first and second Mediterranean stage." Nor is 
this intercalation of types characteristic of other periods 
entirely confined to the vegetable world. Examples may 
be found of survivals of types of terrestrial animals when 
the contemporaneous marine fauna has become distinctly 
more modern. The present mammals of Australia and New 
Guinea are more allied to forms that lived in Mesozoic time 
than to those now living in other countries. The remark- 
able Miocene mammalian fauna of Pikermi has been found 
to lie upon strata containing Pliocene marine shells. 

From what has now been stated, it will be understood 
that the existence of any living species or genus of plant or 
animal, within a certain geographical area, is a fact which 
cannot be explained except by reference to the geological 
history of that species or genus. The existing forms of life 
are the outcome of the evolution which has been in progress 
during the whole of geological time. From this point of 
view, the investigations of palseontological geology are 
invested with the profoundest interest, for they bring be- 
fore us the history of that living creation of which we 
form a part. 

§ vi. The coUectinsr of Fossfls.— Some practical sugges- 
tions regarding the search for fossils may be of service to 



^ B. Weiss, Keuea Jahrb. 1878, p. 180; also Z. Deutsch. Geol. Gos. zxiz. 
p. 262. 
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the student. Any sedimentary rock may possibly inclose 
the remains of plants or animals. All such rocks should 
therefore be searched for fossils. A little practice will 
teach the learner that some kinds of sedimentary rocks 
are much more likely than others to yield organic remains. 
Limestones, calcareous shales, and clays are often fossilif- 
erous; coarse sandstones and conglomerates are seldom so. 
Yet it will not infrequently be found that rocks which 
might be expected to contain fossils are barren, while even 
coarse conglomerates may, in rare cases, yield the teeth 
and bones of vertebrates or other durable relics of once 
living things. The peculiarities of the rocks of each dis- 
trict must, in this respect, be discovered by actual careful 
scrutiny. 

As organic remains usually differ more or less, both in 
chemical composition and in minute texture, from the 
matrix in which they are imbedded, they weather differ- 
ently from the surrounding rock. In some instances, where 
they are more durable, they project in relief from a weath- 
ered surface; in others they decay, and leave, as cavities, 
the molds in which they have lain. One of the first requi- 
sities, therefore, in the examination of any rock for fossils 
is a careful search of its weathered parts. In the great 
majority of cases, its fossiliferous or non-fossiliferous char- 
acter may thereby be ascertained. 

When indications of fossils have been obtained, the par- 
ticular lithological characters of the part of the rock in 
which they occur should be noted. It will often be found 
that the fossils are either confined to, or are more abundant 
and better preserved in, certain zones. These zones should 
be explored before the rest of the rock is examined in de- 
tail. Where fossils decay on exposure, the rock containing 
them must be broken open so as to reach its fresher por- 
tions. Where the rock is not disintegrated in weathering, 
it must likewise be split up in the usual way. But where 
it crumbles under the influence of the weather, and allows 
its fossils to become detached from their matrix, its debris 
should be examined. Shales and clays are particularly 
liable to this kind of disintegration, and are consequently 
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deserving of the fossil-collector's closest attention, since 
from their decaying surfaces he may often gather the organ- 
isms of past times, as easily as he can pick up shells on the 
present sea-shore. 

Bat the task of the collector does not end when he has 
broken open several tons, perhaps, of fresh rock, and has 
searched among the weathered debris until he can no longer 
meet with any forms he has not already found. In recent 
years, methods have been devised for enabling him to ex- 
tract the minuter organisms from rocks. Some of these 
methods are described in the following pages." They show 
that a deposit, otherwise supposed to be unfossiliferoaB, 
may be rich in foraminifera, entomostraca, etc., so that, 
besides the abundant fossils readily detected by the naked 
eye in a rock, there may be added a not less abandant and 
varied collection of microzoa. 

As each variety of rock has its own peculiarities of 
structure, which may vary from district to district, the 
appliances of the fossil collector must likewise be varied 
to suit local requirements. The following list comprises 
his most generallv useful accoutrements; but his own 
judgment will enable him to modify or supplement them 
according to his needs: 

List of Appliances useful in Fossil- collecting 

1. Several hammers, varying in size according to the 

nature of the rocks to be examined. Where these 
are tough and hard, a hammer weighing 2 lbs. may 
be needed. A small trimming hammer (6 oz.) for 
reducing the size of specimens is essential. 

2. Several chisels of different sizes and shapes. 

8. A small pick weighing 1 lb., useful for loosening 
blocks of rocks from their bed. 

4. A small trowel, used for scooping up weathered 

debris of shale, etc. 

5. A gardener's spade with circular cutting edge; of 

use in lifting slabs of shale. 

6. Pair of strong pincers, like those used for cutting 

wire, for reducing specimens which might go to 
pieces under a blow of a hammer. 

"* The following descriptions of melhods of searching for fossil roicrozoa 
have been drawn up from notes for which I am indebted to Mr. James Bennie, 
Fossil Collector of the Geological Survej of Scotland, who has been singularly 
■uooesi^l in increasing oar knowledge of the minuter forms of animal life in 
the OariMMiiferoiifl s/ttem. 
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7. A collecting-bag (canvas or leather). 

8. A sapply of nests of pill-boxes for more delicate 

specimens. 

9. Brown and softer gray wrapping paper (old newspa- 

pers are serviceable^. 

10. Oammed labels, numoered to correspond with those 

in the coUectinff-book. 

11. Note-book or collecting-book, in which, where prac- 

ticable, each specimen is entered under its num- 
ber, with ail particulars of its exact locality, geo- 
logical horizon, etc. 

12. Fish-glue, a thin solution of which is useful to pre- 

serve specimens that may be liable to crack into 
pieces. 

Weathered Shales. — The heaps of shale thrown 
out in quarrying operations afford excellent ground for 
fossil- hunting. It is best to begin at the bottom of a heapi 
and to creep slowly along the same level for a dozen yaras 
or so, where the ground to be examined is extensive; then 
to return along al>and slightly higher, and so on backward 
and forward until the top is reached, which may be searched 
in breadths of a yard at a time. In this way, the more 
prominent fossils may be obtained. Large and thin fossils, 
such as shells of Pecten, Modiola^ etc., which break into 
fragments in weathering must be sought for in the less de- 
cayed parts of the shale. When found, the matrix around 
them snould be reduced to the desired size by means of pin- 
cers. They should then be wrapped up in a box, or, at 
least, secured against injury in the homeward transport, and 
as soon as possible thereafter should be dipped m a thin 
solution of nsh-glue and allowed to dry slowly in the air. 
As a rule, particularly where the structure of a fossil is well 
preserved, it is desirable to retain also the surface of rock 
containing its impression, which not infrequently affords 
evidence of structure that may be less distinctly preserved 
on the counterpart, or side to which the mam portion of the 
fossil has adhered. 

Some fossils of great delicacy, such as fronds of Fenes- 
tella, which go to pieces as the rock weathers, may be ex- 
tracted by an ingenious process devised by Mr. John Young, 
Curator of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. If 
the shale on which such organisms lie is liable to go to 
pieces, it may be sufficiently secured for transport by .being 
coated with a thin solution of gum, which is allowed to dry 
•Gtolooy— Vol. XXXI— 7 
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before the specimen is packed np. If the actaally exposed 
face of the Feneatella is intendea to be exhibited, it may be 
cleaned from the gam or from anj adherent shale by being 
robbed quickly with a wet nail-brnsh and wiped with a clean 
damp sponge, care being taken that the gam holding down 
the lower surface of the fossil is not softened, and that the 
shale does not get too wet. If, on the other hand, it is 
desirable to expose the face.of the frond that adheres to the 
shale, this may be effected as follows. All trace of any 

fnm that may have been used should be carefully removed. 
'he specimen is then warmed before a fire, and a thin layer 
of aspnalt is melted over it by means of a hot iron rod. If 
the frond to be lifted is large, a thick strong cake should 
be formed upon the specimen by using alternate layers of 
strong brown paper and asphalt, the paper always forming 
the outer surface of the cake. When the cohesion between 
the asphalt and the specimen is firm, the whole is then 
placed in water, when the shale generally crumbles down 
and can be removed, leaving the Fenestelta adhering to the 
asphalt, in this way, the poriferous surface, which, for 
the most part, clings to the shale when the rock is broken 
open, is laid bare. By gently brushing the specimen with 
water, its minute structure may be revealed, the delicate 
network lying on the asphalt like a piece of lace upon a 

Sound of black velvet. The cake of asphalt may then be 
aped and mounted on a wooden tablet." 
but in most cases there are numerous minuter forms 
which escape notice, and which must be searched for in an- 
other way. To secure these, a little shale should be lifted 
with a trowel from the most weathered parts where fossils 
are visible, the trowel being gently pushed along so as to 
remove only the superficial layer, where the fossils are nec- 
essarily more abundant from the disintegration and removal 
of the shale by rain, sun and wind. If wet, the shale thus 
collected should be thoroughly dried in an oven o: before a 
fire. Thereafter, it is to be well soaked in water till it 
crumbles down; after gentle agitation, the muddy water 
should be poured off, the heavier particles being allowed to 
settle to the bottom. This process should be repeated till 
the sediment is so freed from clayey particles that it can be 
passed through sieves of different degrees of fineness. The 
several assortments thus obtained should then be boiled 



^ Mr. Young kindly revised for me this account of his asphalt-process. 
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separately in a rather broad-bottomed goblet over a bhsk 
fire for about half an hour, the boiling being continued with 
a change of water till little or no mud appears. The coarser 
parcels may then be dried and spread out on a 8chool*slate, 
when, with lens and a camel-hair brush wetted at the point, 
the fossils may be easily picked out and dropped into a pill* 
box for further examination. The finer kinds may be sepa- 
rated into lighter and heavier portions by putting, say a 
handful of the thoroughly dried sediment into a bowl, and 
turning a gentle stream of water upon it, when the lighter 

trains float and may be decanted into another vessel. These 
oated parts include the smaller kinds of foraminifera and 
entomostraca, the plates, anchors, crosses, and other spicules 
of holothurians and sponges, fragments of polyzoa, shells, 
etc. The efEect of boiling is to loosen these organisms from 
the matrix and to clean them more perfectly than can be 
done in any othel* way; the minuter forms float oS as dust 
By this method of detection and selection, fossils whicli 
occur only in the proportion of one in a thousand of the par- 
ticles may be easily secured. 

Unweathered Shale s. — ^It often happens that along 
cliflE-sections, on the banks or beds of rivers or on the sea- 
shore, fossiliferous shales occur from which the weathered 
portions are continually washed or blown away, so that no 
opportunity occurs of adequately collecting the fossils from 
the exposed debris of the rocKS. In such cases the solid, 
unweathered shale must be taken and treated somewhat 
differently. All layers of shale will not be found to be 
equally rich in microzoa, and it is desirable to try J;hose first 
which seem most likely to yield satisfactory results — such, 
for instance, as those which are otherwise most fossiliferous. 
Where shale occurs in association with limestone, the por- 
tions just beneath or above the limestone should first be 
searched. The parts selected should be dried as thoroughly 
as possible in an oven or before a fire, and should then be 

Sut into water, and left there until they fall to pieces. The 
^bris^thus obtained is to be put into a rather wide-meshed 
sieve, and the coarser materials left behind may be again 
dried and steeped, this process being repeated two or three 
times, or until the fragments undergo no further subdivi- 
sion. When thus reduced as much as possible, the d^bria 
should be boiled as above described. Some shales are com- 
pletely disintegrated at once by boiling; others only after < 
prolonged boiling, while some, tnough subdivided into small 
fragments, will not '"dissolve," that is, will not break up 
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into such fine particles as to remain in mechanical suspen- 
sion in the water. Such obdurate varieties must be exam- 
ined in bulk. In the Carboniferous system, the shales that 
boil down completely are those in which their component 
argillaceous particles have been compacted merely by pres- 
sure, or with such slight cementation as coald be destroyed 
by boiling. They are usuallv gray beds, such as so often 
accompany limestones. The black shales, on the other hand, 
containing a considerable proportion of bituminous cement, 
will not thoroughly break up even after prolonged boiling. 

The drying and steeping here describea may oe regard^ed 
as processes of rapid artificial weathering. The effects of 
the heat of a fire upon shale resemble those of the sun*s rays, 
and the soaking in water is a counterpart of the action of 
rain. It is surprising how easily hard, compact shale, which 
can with difficulty be broken or split with a hammer, may, 
by the method above specified, be reduced to dust or to fine 
granular debris, from which even delicate shells may easily 
be picked out entire. One may thus experimentally learn 
how important a part in the disintegration of rocks must be 
taken by the alternate desiccation and saturation of their 
surfaces by sunshine and shower. 

Limestone and Ironstone. — Among fossiliferous 
limestones, remarkable differences are observable in the 
lithological condition of the inclosed fossils, and in the ease 
with which they can be recognized and extracted. -It is only 
by diligent practice that these peculiarities can be so mas- 
tered as to enable the observer to make an exhaustive collec- 
tion from the rocks which he explores. In some limestones, 
the organic remains are specially abundant in particular lay- 
ers or pockets. Fragments of these parts of the rock may be 
taken home, and their fossils may be extracted by fixing the 
block on a piece of lead 1 inch thick and about 6 inches square, 
and cutting out the desired specimens with hammer and cnisel. 
Entomostraca, and other small organisms in which the valves 
are united, may also be obtained in a perfect condition from 
this class of rocks, by pounding fragments of the fos&ilifer- 
ous material with a hammer within the circle of a small iron 
ring or ** washer,'' one-eighth of an inch in thickness. As 
the rock is crushed by the blows of the hammer the organ- 
isms jump out of the matrix, but are retained within the 
bounds of the ring, which also answers as a gauge, prevent- 
ing the material from being broken too small. The pounded 
rock is afterward washed free from dust, dried and searched 
as above directed. Many limestones reveal their fossils best 
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on weathered surfaces. In such cases, it not infrequently 
happens that the upper part of the rock immediately below 
the soil or subsoil yields a richer harvest of sood specimens 
than could be obtained by breaking open the fresh stone. 
Some of the rotten ddbris from the surface and fissures of 
the limestone should be carried home, washed and boiled, as 
in the treatment of shale. The minuter organisms may tnus 
be recovered, and as these, when found in limestone, often 
differ in kind from those preserved in shale, no opportunity 
should be lost of- searching for them. Soft, pulverulent 
limestones, such as chalk, should be gently levigated, the 
chalky water being poured off and fresh water being added, 
until a granular residue of foraminifera, ostracods, shell 
fragments, etc., is obtained. Nodules of limestone or iron- 
stone often inclose fossils, but it is not always easy to split 
them open in such a way as to lay bare their organic nucleus. 
This, however, may frequently be effected by putting the 
nodule into a fire, and dropping it, when quite hot, into cold 
water. 

Clay 8. — These may be successfully treated for microzoa 
in the manner above described for snales. Though they 
often contain much interstitial moisture thev are not readily 
levigated in water until after they have oeen thoroughly 
dried in an oven, before a fire, or in the sun. When so 
treated they are easily reduced to fine mud, which may be 
removed in suspension until a granular residue is left, which 
may be searched for fossils. But as many of the minuter 
organisms float when loosened from the matrix, the muddy 
water should be passed through a brass-wire sieve as fine as 
muslin. If the meshes become clogged, so that the water 
will not flow readily through them, a few smart taps on the 
side of the sieve will clear them. Should some portions of 
the clay refuse to pass into muddy suspension, even after 
repeated trials, they will probably be levigated by boiling, 
as for shale. Treated as here recommended, many fflacial 
clays, which, to the eye, appear hopelessly unfossilirerous, 
may thus be made to yield an interesting group of Forami- 
ni/sraj Bntomostraca, etc.** 

^ By the methods here recommended large additioiui have been made to oar 
knowledge of the microzoa of the past. (See, for example, Mr. H. B. Brady's 
researches on the Carboniferons Foraminifera and Ph>f. T. B. Jones's and Mr. 
Kirkbj's monograph on Carboniferous Entomoatraca.) The existence of Holo- 
thurids in the Carboniferous sea has been diooofvered entirely by these means. 
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BOOK VI 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY 

THIS branch of the science arranges the rocks of the 
earth's crust in the order of their appearance, and 
interprets the sequence of events of which they 
form the records. Its province is to cull from other depart- 
ments of geology the facts which may be needed to show 
what has been the progress of the planet, and of each con- 
tinent and country on its surface, from the earliest times of 
which the rocks have preserved any memorial. Thus, from 
Mineralogy and Petrography, it obtains information regard- 
ing the origin and subsequent mutations of minerals and 
rocks. From Dynamical Geology, it learns by what agen- 
cies the materials of the earth's crust have been formed, 
altered, broken or upheaved. From Geotectonic Geology, 
it understands in what manner these materials have been 
built up into the complicated crust of the earth. From 
PalsBontological Geology, it receives, in well- determined 
fossil remains, a clew by which to follow the relative chro- 
nology of stratified formations, and to trace the grand on- 
ward march of organized existence upon the planet. Strati- 
graphical geology thus gathers up the sum of all that is 
ascertained by other departments of the science, and makes 
it subservient to the interpretation of the geological history 
of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy may be summed 
up as follows: 
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1. In every stratigraphical research, the fundamental 
requisite is to establish the true or original order of super- 
position of the strata. Until this is accomplished by care- 
ful study of the actual relations of the rocks in the field, it 
is impossible to arrange relative dates and make out the 
sequence of geological history. ^ 

2. The stratified portion of the earth's crust, or Geologi- 
cal Record, may be subdivided into natural groups or **for- 
mations'* of strata, each marked throughout by some com- 
mon fades of organic remains, that is, by the occurrence of 
some characteristic genera or species or a general resem- 
blance in their palasontological type or character," or, for 
limited tracts of country, by some common lithological 
features. 

8. Living species of plants and animals can be traced 
downward into the more recent geological formations; but 
grow fewer in number as they are followed into more ancient 
deposits. With their disappearance, we encounter other 
species and genera which are no longer living. These in 
turn may be traced backward into earlier formations, till 
they too cease, and their places are taken by yet older 
forms. It is thus shown that the stratified rocks contain 
the records of a gradual progression of organic types. A 
species which has once died out does not seem ever to 
have reappeared. 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains 
among the stratified rocks of a district or country has once 
been accurately determined on the basis of the true strati- 



* The student may consult an interesting paper by Prol E. Benevier (Arch. 
Sci. Phjs. Nat Geneva, 1884, xii. p. 297) on "Oeological Facies." The total 
mean depth of the fossiliferous fonnations of Europe hais been set down at 76,000 
feet, or upward of 14 miles. 
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graphical order, it becomes an invaluable guide in the in- 
vestigation of the relative age and structural arrangements 
of these rocks even in regions beyond that in which the 
organic succession has been first made out. Each zone or 
group of strata, being characterized by its own species 
or genera, may be recognized by their means, and the true 
succession of strata may thus be confidently established 
even in an area such as that of the Alps, wherein the 
rocks have been greatly fractured, folded, inverted, or 
metamorphosed. 

6. The relative chronological value of the divisions of 
the Geological Record is not to be measured by mere depth 
of strata. While a great thickness of stratified rock may 
be reasonably assumed to mark the passage of a long period 
of time, it cannot safely be affirmed that a much less thick- 
ness elsewhere represents a correspondingly diminished 
period. The truth of this statement may sometimes be 
made evident by an unconformability between two sets of 
rocks, as has already been explained. The total depth 
of both groups together may be, say, 1000 feet. Elsewhere 
we may find a single unbroken formation reaching a depth 
of 10,000 feet; but it would be utterly erroneous to con- 
clude that the latter represents ten times the duration 
indicated by the two former. So far from this being the 
case, it might not be difficult to show that the minor thick* 
ness of rock really denoted by far the longer geological 
interval. If, for instance, it could be proved that the upper 
part of both the sections lay on one and the same geological 
platform, but that the lower unconformable series in the one 
locality belonged to a far lower and older system of rocks 
than the base of the thick conformable series in the other, 
then it would be clear that the gap marked by the uncon- 
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formability really indicated a longer period than the massive 
saccession of deposits. 

6. Fossil evidence furnishes the chief means of com- 
paring the relative chronological value of groups of rock. 
A break in the succession of organic remains marks an 
interval of time often unrepresented by strata at the place 
where the break is found.* The relative importance of 
these breaks, and therefore, probably, the comparative 
intervals of time which they denote, may be estimated 
by the difference of the facies of the fossils on each side. 
If, for example, in one case we find every species to be 
dissimilar above and below a certain horizon, while in an- 
other locality only half of the species on each side of a band 
are peculiar, we naturally infer, if the total number of spe- 
cies seems large enough to warrant the inference, that the 
interval marked by the former break was very much longer 
than that marked by the latter. But we may go further, 
and compare by means of fossil evidence the relation be- 
tween breaks in the succession of organic remains and the 
depth of strata between them. 

Three series of fossiliferous strata, A, G, and H, may 
occur conformably above each other. By a comparison of 
the fossil contents of all parts of A, it may be ascertained 
that, while some species are peculiar to its lower, others 
to its higher portions, yet the majority extend throughout 
the group. If now it is found that, of the total number of 
species in the upper portion of A, only one-third passes 
up into C, it may be inferred with some probability that 
the time represented by the break between A and C was 



* See ante, p. 1100, and the classic essajs of the late Sir A. 0. Bamsaj 
there cited. 
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really longer than that required for the accumulation of 
the whole of the group A. It might even be possible to 
discover elsewhere a thick intermediate group B filling 
up the gap between A and G. In like manner, were it to 
be discovered that, while the whole of the group C is 
characterized by a common suite of fossils, not one of the 
species and only one half of the genera pass up into H, 
the inference could hardly be resisted that the gap between 
the two groups marks the passage of a far longer interval 
than was needed for the deposition of the whole of Gl And 
thus we reach the remarkable conclusion that, thick though 
the stratified formations of a country may be, in some cases 
they may not represent so long a total period of time as 
do the gaps in their succession — in other words, that non- 
deposition has been in some areas more frequent and pro- 
longed than deposition, or that the intervals of time which 
have been recorded by strata have sometimes not been so 
long as those which have not been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is neces- 
sary to reason from as wide a basis of observation as pos- 
sible, seeing that so much of the evidence is negative. 
Especially needful is it to bear in mind that the cessation 
of one or more species, at a certain line among the rocks 
of a particular district, may mean nothing more than that, 
owing to some change in the conditions of life or of deposi- 
tion, these species were compelled to migrate, or became 
locally extinct, at the time marked by that line. They may 
have continued to flourish abundantly in neighboring dis- 
tricts for a long period afterward. Many examples of this 
obvious truth might be cited. Thus, in a great succession 
of mingled marine, brackish-water, and terrestrial strata, 
like that of the Garboniferous Limestone series of Scotland, 
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corals, crinoids, and brachiopods abound in the limestones 
and accompanying shales, but grow fewer or disappear in 
the sandstones, ironstones, clays, and bituminous shales. 
An observer, meeting for the first time with an instance 
of this disappearance, and remembering what he had read 
about ^^ breaks in succession,*' might be tempted to specu- 
late about the extinction of these organisms, and their re- 
placement by other and later forms of life, in the overlying 
strata. But further research would show him that, high 
above the plant-bearing sandstones and coals, lie other 
limestones and shales charged with the same marine fossils 
as before, and followed by still further groups of sandstones, 
coals, and carbonaceous beds and yet higher marine lime- 
stones. He would thus learn that the same organisms, after 
being locally exterminated, returned again and again to the 
same area when the conditions favorable for their migration 
reappeared and enabled them to reoccupy their former 
haunts. Such a lesson would probably teach him how 
largely the fauna entombed and preserved on any particu- 
lar geological horizon has been influenced by the condi- 
tions of sedimentation, and that he should pause before too 
confidently asserting that the highest bed in which certain 
fossils can be detected marks really their final appearance 
in the history of life. An interruption in the succession 
of fossils may be merely temporary or local, one set of 
organisms having been driven to a different part of the 
same region, while another set occupied their place until 
the first was enabled to return. 

The remarkable V limitation of certain species to a re- 
stricted vertical range in a continuous series of stratified 
deposits, as in the case of the Silurian graptolites and the 
Jurassic ammonites already cited, affords a valuable basis 
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for stratigraphical arrangement and comparison. The sac* 
cession of these species has been in some cases similar over 
such wide geographical areas that it is difficult to connect 
this organic sequence with any physical revolutions, of 
which indeed in a conformable series of sediments there 
may be little or no trace. As already suggested there may 
have been some biological law that governed these appar- 
ently rapid extinctions or replacements of organic forms, 
but which is not yet perceived or understood. 

7. The Geological Record is at the best but an imperfect 
chronicle of the geological history of the earth. It abounds 
in gaps, some of which have been caused by the destruction 
of strata owing to metamorphism, denudation, or otherwise, 
some by original non-deposition, as above explained. 
Nevertheless it is from this record that the progress of 
the earth is chiefly traced. It contains the registers of the 
births and deaths of tribes of plants and animals, which 
have from time to time lived on the earth. Probably only 
a small proportion of the total number of species, which 
have appeared in past time, have been thus chronicled, 
yet, by collecting the broken fragments of the record, an 
outline at least of the history of life upon the earth can 
be deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently 

kept in view, that, although gaps occur in the succession 

of organic remains as recorded in the rocks, there have been 

no such blank intervals in the progress of plant and animal 

life upon the globe. The march of life has been unbroken, 

live r^o'rebb'iovi (^nwttrd and upward. Geological history, therefore, if its 

cH'^kNW f or>*^6 records in the stratified formations were perfect, ought to 

W*^\ e^^ ^ show a blending and gradation of epoch with epoch, so that 

no sharp divisions of its events could be made. But the 
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leoord of the hisiorj has been constantly interrupted: now 
by upheavali now by voloanic oatbursts, now by deprea- 
sion, now by protracted and extensive denudation. These 
interruptions serre as natural divisions in the chronicle, 
and enable the geologist to arrange his history into periods. 
As the order of succession among stratified rocks was first 
made out in Europe, and as many of the gaps in that suc- 
cession were found to be widespread over the European 
area, the divisions which experience established for that 
portion of the globe came to be regarded as typical, and 
the names adopted for them were applied to the rocks of 
other and far distant regions. This application has brought 
out the fact that some of the most marked geological breaks 
in Europe do not exist elsewhere, and, on the other hand, 
that some portions of the record are much more complete 
there than in other regions. Hence, while th e general simi- 
larity of succession may remain, different subdivisions and 
nomen clature_are required as we pa ss^rom continent to 
continent. 

The smallest and simplest subdivision of the Geological 
Record is a stratum, layer, seam or bed. As a rule 
it is distinguishable by lithological rather than palssonto- 
logical features. Where a bed, or limited number of beds, 
is characterized by one or more distinctive fossils, it is 
termed a zone or horizon, and, as already mentioned, 
is often known by the name of a typical fossil, as the 
different zones in the Lias are by their special species of 
ammonite.* Two or more such zones, united by the occur* 



* Prof. Gaudry estimates the total number of zones in the European geologi- 
oal series at 114. In this calculation the Jurassic system ia allowed no fewer 
than 34; the Carboniferous and Permian together, 10; and the Cambrian and 
Silurian together, 20 (**Bnchatnementfi du Monde Animal: Fossiles Primaires/' 
1883). Prof. Lapworth has recognized 20 distinct graptolite zones in the Cam- 
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rence in them of a number of the same characteristic speoieB 
or genera, may be called beds or an assise, as in the 
"Micraster beds or assise" of the Cretaceous system, which 
>ber include the zones of M. cor-iesitudinarium and M* cor- 
anguinum. Two or more sets of such connected beds or 
assises may be termed a group or stage {Stage). In some 
cases, where the number of assises in a stage is large, they 
are grouped into sub-stages (sous-etages) or sub-groups. 
Each sub-stage or sub-group will then consist of several 
assises, and the stage or group of several sub-stages or 
sub-groups. A number of groups or stages constitutes 
a series, section (Abtheilung)^ or formation, and a 
number of series, sections, or formations may be united 
into a system.* 



brian and Silurian sjstema (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vols. Hi. iv. v. vL 
1879-80, see especially vhe last part of his paper in yoI. vi. p. 196 et aeq.) See 
also poatea. Book VI., Part II., Sect, ii., § 2, '*Local Development." 

* Oompare Hubert, Ann. Sci. Owl. xi. 1881. The unification of geological 
nomenclature throughout the world is one of the objects aimed at by the '*Inter- 
national Geological Congress," which at its meeting at Bologna recommended 
the adoption of the following terms, the most comprehensive being placed first: 

JHvitionB of Bedimentary formatUma Oarreapcnding chronologioal terma 
Group. Era. 

System. Period. 

Series. Epoch. 

Stage. Age. 

As equivalents of Series, the terms Section or Abtheilung may be used: as a 
subdivision of Stage, the words Beds or Assise. 

** According to this scheme," lir. Topley, one of the secretaries, remarks, 
*'we would speak of the Palseozoic Group or Era, the Silurian System or Period, 
the Ludlow Series or Epoch, and the Aymestry Stage or Age. The term 'for- 
mation' raises a difficulty, because this word is used by English geologists in a 
sense unknown abroad. To bring our nomenclature into conformity with that 
of other nations it nrill be necessary to use the word only as descriptive of the 
mode of formation, or of the material composing the rock. We may speak of 
the 'Carboniferous Formation' as a group of beds containing coal; but not as a 
name for a set of rocks apart from the mineral contents. In like manner, we 
may speak of the 'Chalk Formation,' but not of the 'Cretaceous Formation' " 
(GeoL Mag. 1881, p. 667; Compce rendu, 2me Cong. Geol. Bologna, 1881). It 
may be doubted whether the recommendations of any congress, international or 
other, will be powerful enough to alter the established usages of the language. 
The term group has been so universally employed in English literature for a 
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The nomenclature adopted for these sabdiviaionB beats 
witness to the rapid growth of geology. It is a patchwork 
in which no uniform system nor language has been adhered 
to, but where the influences by which the progress of the 
science has been molded may be distinctly traced. Some 
of the earliest names are lithological, and remind us of the 
fact that mineralogy and petrography preceded geology ia 
the order of birth — Chalk, Oolite, Greensand, Millstone 
Grit. Others are topographical, and bear witness to the 
localities where formations were first observed, or are typi- 
cally developed — Oxfordian, Portiandian, Kimeridgian, Ju- 
rassic, Bhffitic, Permian, Keocomian. Others are taken 
from local English provincial names, and remind us of 
the special debt we owe to William Smith, by whom so 
many of them were first used — Lias, Gault, £!rag. Corn- 
brash. Others recognize an order of superposition as al- 
ready established among formations — Old Bed Sandstone, 
New Bed Sandstone; while still another class is founded 
upon numerical considerations — ^Dyas, Trias. By common 
consent it is admitted that names taken from the region 
where a formation or group of rocks is typically developed, 
are best adapted for general use. Cambrian, Silurian, De- 
vonian, Permian, J urassic, are of this class, and have been 
adopted all over the globe. 

But, whatever be the name chosen to designate a par- 
ticular group of strata, it soon comes to be used as a chron- 
ological or homotaxial term, apart altogether from the litho- 
logical character of the strata to which it is applied. Thus 
we speak of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and embraoOi 



diviBion subordinate in yalue to series and system that the attempt to alter its 
significance would introduce far more confusion than can possibly arise from 
its retention in the accustomed sense. 
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under that term, formations which may contain no chalk; 
and we may describe as Silurian, a series of strata utterly 
unlike in lithological characters to the formations in the 
typical Silurian country. In using these terms, we uncon- 
sciously adopt the idea of relative date. Hence such a word 
as Chalk, or Cretaceous, does not so much suggest to the 
geologist the group of strata so called, as the interval of 
geological history which these strata represent. He speaks 
of the Cretaceous, Jurassic, and Cambrian periods, and 
of the Cretaceous fauna, the Jurassic flora, the Cambrian 
trilobites, as if these adjectives denoted simply epochs of 
geological time. 

The Geological Record is classified into five main divi- 
sions: (1) P re-Cambrian, also called Archsaan, Azoic 
(lifeless), Eozoic (dawn of life) or Proterozoic (earliest life); 
(2) PalaBOZoic (ancient life) or Primary; (3) Mesozoic 
(middle life) or Secondary ; (4) Cainozoic (recent life) 
or Tertiary, and (5) Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. The 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary are sometimes grouped together 
as Neozoic (new life). These divisions are further 
ranged in systems, each system in series, sections, or forma- 
tions, each formation in groups or stages, and each group 
in single zones or horizons.* The accompanying general- 
ized table (pp. 1181-1134) exhibits the sequence of the chief 
subdivisions. 



* On the clasAificatioD of the Geological Record see Dr. W. T. Blanford, 
Geol. Mag. 1884. Prof. Renevier, Bull. Soc Yaud. xiii. p. 229; Arch. 8d. 
Phja. Nat. xii. 1884, p. 297. 
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Part I. Pre-Oambrian 

§ i. General Characters 

In the classification of the materials of the earth's crust 
enunciated by Werner the term ** transition rocks" was ap- 
plied to a large series of stratified formations, which, under- 
lying the well-known fossiliferous or Secondary deposits, 
and overlying the various crystalline masses which were 
regarded as the most ancient or Primary part of the earth's 
surface, were believed to record an intermediate period of 
terrestrial history, between the time when any such crystal- 
line materials as granite were laid down from a supposed 
universal ocean and the time when ordinary sediment ac- 
cumulated and entombed the remains of the earliest animal 
life. Long after the theoretical considerations that led to its 
adoption had been proved to be fallacious, this term ** tran- 
sition" continued to maintain its ground as the designation 
of the most ancient stratified rocks underlying the Old Eed 
Sandstone, and containing the earliest known organic re- 
mains. The researches of Murchison and Sedgwick even- 
tually showed that these venerable formations contained a 
well-marked succession of organic types, whereby, as in 
the case of the Secondary rocks, so admirably made out by 
William Smith, they could be grouped into separate sys- 
tems and formations, and could be identified in all parts of 
the world. The terms Cambrian and Silurian (which will 
be explained in later pages) were proposed by these illus- 
trious pioneers to denote the oldest known fossiliferous for- 
mations, and soon entirely supplanted the older names 
** transition" and **grauwacke." The Cambrian system, as 
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now generally understood, includes the lowest series of 
Primary, or, as they are now called, Palesozoic deposits 
(see Book VI. Part II. ** Palaeozoic"). 

But it has been well established that, while in some re- 
gions the base of the Cambrian system is separated by a 
strong unconformability from all rocks of older date, in 
other tracts it can only be defined by an arbitrary line, be- 
neath which lie other still more ancient sedimentary for- 
mations. In these primeval deposits there are records of 
denudation and deposition, of alternate sedimentation and 
terrestrial movements, of stupendous and prolonged volcanic 
activity, and of distinct though scanty proofs that plant and 
animal life had already appeared upon the face of the globe. 
So far as our knowledge yet goes there is no means of ascer- 
' taining the synchronism or homotaxis of these formations in 
widely separated regions. Fossil evidence entirely fails here 
as a guide, and mere mineral characters are only reliable 
withm comparatively limited areas. All that can for the 
present be attempted is to determine the true order of 
sequence, tectonic relations and general structure of the 
several distinct formations in each country where they 
occur, without in the meantime any serious attempt at 
correlation. 

It must further be observed that these oldest stratified 
rocks have very generally undergone more or less alteration 
during the numerous terrestrial disturbances of geological 
history. Lying as they do at the base of the stratified part 
of the earth's crust, they have shared in the movements by 
which, during the lapse of geological time, the fossiliferoos 
rocks have been aSected. Every intruded mass of igneous 
rock, every volcanic outburst, every agent of contact or of 
rcKional metamorphism had first to pass through them before 
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it could reach the younger rocks above. Hence not only 
have they usually been di^ocated and plicated, but they 
have been abundantly invaded by intrusive materials of all 
ages, and their internal structure has frequently been sub- 
jected to such mechanical stresses, with accompanying 
chemical and mineralogical readjustments of their compo- 
nent materials, that they have passed into the condition of 
schists. In this highly altered state they often cannot be 
distinguished from still more ancient schists, the true origin 
of which is not certainly known. In some regions, indeed, 
where the older' sedimentary formations have been greatly 
disturbed, a gradation may be traced from unmistakable 
Palaeozoic or Mesozoic sediments with recognizable fossils 
into thoroughly crystalline and foliated schists. Sometimes 
this transition is doubtless due to an actual extensive meta- 
morphism of the sedimentary rocks, and in these instances 
there may be no means of separating the schists of which 
the sedimentary origin is ascertainable from those where 
it is not. The whole may be Palaeozoic or Mesozoic. In 
other cases, there seems reason to believe that the gradation 
is rather due to excessive plication, whereby ancient schists 
and Palaeozoic or Mesozoic strata have been so compressed 
that they agree in direction of strike, and have been so 
folded that portions of the one series have been inclosed 
within the other, considerable general metamorphism hav- 
ing at the same time been superinduced upon the whole. 

From underneath these oldest sedimentary accumulations 
there rises to the surface a remarkable assemblage of 
thoroughly crystalline rocks, which range from amorphous 
masses such as granite, syenite, diorite, and gabbro, through 
many varieties of coarse and fine foliated rocks to the most 
silky schists and phyllites, and which further vary in chemi- 
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cal composition from thoroughly acid materials (granites, 
felsites, etc.) to basic or even What are called '* ultra-basic'* 
compounds (peridotites, serpentines). Though sometimes 
amorphous over considerable spaces, and then not to be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary igneous eruptive masses, they for 
the most part present a more or less distinctly schistose or 
foliated structure, some of their most abundant and con* 
spicuous members being gneisses, often so coarsely banded 
as to pass into granite. 

The infra-position of these crystalline rocks, combined 
with their prevalent stratified appearance, naturally led to 
their being regarded as the oldest known formation on which 
all the later portions of the terrestrial crust rest. But recent 
observations have proved many gneisses to be originally igne- 
ous rocks, sometimes even intrusive, and therefore younger 
in date than the rocks which they pierce (pp. 821, 1021). 
Where the area in which these ancient mineral masses are 
exposed is small, and especially where only the gneissic or 
schistose portion of them is seen, the oldest f ossilif erous rocks 
may lie on them with a strong unconformability. The 
contrast in such conditions between the stratified conglomer- 
ates, sandstones, and shales of the PalsBozoic series, and the 
gnarled crystalline gneisses below them is so striking as 
to have suggested the idea that in these gneisses we have 
reached the lowest and earliest part of the earth's crust. 
Hence arose such names as Fundamental gneiss, Urgneiss 
or Urgebirge. 

No portion of the Geological Record has in recent years 
been more diligently studied than the crystalline schists, 
which, underlying the vast pile of fossiliferous systems, 
have been regarded as the earliest surviving chronicles of 
the history of the earth. But the problems presented by 
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these rocks are so many and so difficult that comparatively 
little progress has been made in the endeavor to group them 
into formations or systems comparable with those of the 
fossiliferous series, and to ascertain the stages of geological 
history of which they are the memorials. The obstacles to 
increase of knowledge on this subject arise from the compli- 
cation and obscurity of the geotectonic relations of the rocks. 
We have as yet no satisfactory clew to their chronological 
sequence. They have undergone so many disturbances of 
their mass, and. so many and serious alterations of their in- 
ternal structure, that it is often quite impossible to be cer- 
tain of their true sequence. Nothing in the least degree 
analogous to the evidence of fossils among the sedimentary 
rocks is here available. Whether eventually a determinable 
order of appearance among the minerals of these ancient 
rocks may be ascertained remains still uncertain. If it could 
be shown that certain minerals, or groups of minerals, came 
into existence at particular stages in the formation of the 
crystalline schists, a key might be found to some of the most 
difficult parts of this branch of geological inquiry. But 
though such a sequence has often been claimed to exist, 
no satisfactory proof has yet been adduced that it has been 
asserted on more than mere local observation. Certainly no 
general law of mineral sequence in geological times has 
hitherto been established.* 

Thus while it is often difficult or impossible to ascertain 

* The late T. S. Hunt was one of the main exponents of the view that the 
crystalline pre- Cambrian rocks were deposited as chemical sediments in a certain 
definite order, and that the rocks could be recognized bj their mineral charac- 
ters, and be thereby grouped in their proper order all over the world. See, for 
example, his essays on **The Taconic Question in G^logy," and on **The Origin 
of the Crystalline Rocks" in vols. i. and ii. of the Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada. 
How completely this artificial system breaks down when tested by an appeal to 
the rocks in the field has been well shown by R. D. Irving, 7 th Ann. Rep. IT. S. 
Geol. Survey, 1888, p. 383. 

•GaoLoaT— Vol. XXXI— 8 
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the original order of succession among the crystalline schists 
of a particular region, it is even more difficult to form a sat- 
isfactory judgment as to the stratigraphical relations of the 
schists of two detached regions. There is usually no com- 
mon basis of comparison between them, except similarity of 
mineral character and structure. But as it can be shown 
that even in a single area the crystalline schists may some- 
times represent the results of many successive operations 
continuing through a long series of geological periods, it is 
obvious that the task of correlating these rocks in distinct, 
and especially in widely separated, areas must be beset with 
almost insuperable obstacles. 

Though in many countries a complete break occurs be- 
tween the lowest gneisses and the overlying Paleozoic sedi- 
mentary formations, there are other regions in which these 
gneisses are intimately associated with schists, limestones, 
quartzites, and conglomerates. The real character of this 
association has been variously interpreted, but on any ex- 
planation, it shows that such gneisses cannot be older than 
certain crystalline masses which may be regarded as proba- 
bly, if not certainly, of sedimentary origin. Hence, while 
the inference from one series of sections has been that the 
gneisses belong to an early condition of the cooling crust of 
the globe, from another series it has been in favor of these 
gneisses and their associated sedimentary materials having 
been formed after the crust was solidified, and after mechan- 
ical and chemical sediments had begun to be accumulated. 

Taking the widest view of the whole series of pre-Palaeo- 
zoic rocks, with their vast piles of various sedimentary for- 
mations above, and their complex series of crystalline mas- 
sive and schistose rocks below, we encounter a somewhat 
serious difficulty in the attempt to group the whole of this 
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varied assemblage of mineral masaes under some eommon 
generallj applicable stratigiaphical nune. Such a name haa 
uaoally been held to imply that the rocks which it desig- 
nates belong to one well-defined portion of the Geological 
Record. Bat this implication is one which every geologist 
who has worked among these ancient rocks would earnestly 
deprecate, for he has in some measore realized how vast, 
varied, and long-continued were the geological changes of 
which they are the memorials. These mutations include 
many transformations of the earth's surface, many disturb- 
ances of its crust, with enormous denudation and sedimenta- 
tion, comparable with, if not greater than, those which in 
later ages were repeated again and again, even after the 
older fossiiiferous formations were laid down. So similar 
have been the results that it is now difficult, or impossible, 
to discriminate between the more ancient and the more re- 
cent operations. To class all the crystalline schists and the 
great piles of sedimentary and igueous materials into which 
they seem to pass, by one general name, after the type of 
'KJambrian,** '* Silurian/' or '* Devonian, "may be convenient, 
but in the present state of our knowledge is apt to lead 
to confusion, by placing together masses which may be of 
widely different geological ages and of wholly dissimilar 
origin. Various terms have been proposed for this complex 
assemblage of rocks, such as Primitive, Proterozoic, Azoic, 
Agnotozoic or ArchsBan. But from the data adduced in 
Book IV. Part VIII. regarding regional metamorphism, the 
student will understand how full of uncertainty must be the 
geological age of many areas of crystalline schists. Mere 
lithoiogical characters aiford no perfectly reliable test of 
relative antiquity. To prove that any region of crystalline 
schists may be **Primitive," *'Azoic," or *'Arch8Ban" we 
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must first find these rocks overlain by the oldest fossilifer- 
ous formations. Where no evidence of this kind is avail- 
able, the use of precise terms, which are meant to denote a 
particular geological era, is undesirable. There seems good 
reason to believe that the asserted '^Archaean'' age of many 
tracts of schistose and granitoid rocks rests on no better 
basis than mere supposition, and that, as the study of re- 
gional metamorphism is extended, the so-called ** Archaean'* 
areas will be proportionately contracted.* 

Several distinct systems of mineral masses can be shown 
in some regions to exist beneath the base of the Palaeozoic 
formations, differing so greatly in petrological characters, 
in tectonic relations, and probably also in mode of forma- 
tion, that they cannot, without a very unnatural union, be 
arranged in one definite stratigraphical series. For the 
present it seems to me least objectionable to adopt some 
vague general term which nevertheless expresses the only 
homotaxial relation about which there can be no doubt. 
For this purpose the designation **Pre-Cambrian," already 
in use, seems suitable. The rocks which I would embrace 
under this epithet may include a number of separate sys- 
tems or formations which have little or nothing in common, 
save the fact that they are all older than the base of the 
Cambrian rocks. Until our knowledge of these ancient 
masses is much more extensive and precise than it is at 
present, I think it would be of advantage to avoid the 



> Dr. Barrois thus expresses himself on this subject: **A great number of 
the rocks considered to be Archtean in Brittany are only metamorphosed Cam- 
brian or Silurian roclcs, having merely the facies of primitive rocks. We do 
not think that Brittany can be the only region where this is the case ; on the 
contrary, it seems to us probable that the Palseozoic formations are destined to 
spread more and more over geological maps, at ihe expense of the ^primitive 
formations/ by assuming gneissic and scnistose modifications." — Ann. Soc. 
Geo!. Nord. xi. 1884, p. 139 (ante, p. 1014 et aeq,) 
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adoption of any general terminology that would involve 
aasninptiona as to their definite plaoe and aeqaenoe in the 
geological record, their mode of origin, their relation to 
the history of plant and animal life, or their identification 
in different countries. 

As an illustration of the danger of such assumptions; 
I may refer to the history of the investigation of the Lau- 
rentian rocks of Canada. From the early observations of 
Sir W. Logan and Mr. Alexander Murray these rocks came 
to be regarded as types of the oldest gneisses of the globe. 
They were looked upon as probably metamorphosed marine 
sediments that had formed the solid platform on which the 
whole series of fossilifqrous systems of North America had 
been deposited. The name Laurentian applied to them 
was transferred to similar rock-masses in other parts of 
the globe, and came to be accepted as the designation of the 
oldest known zone in the crust of the earth. But even- 
tually it was discovered by Mr. Lawson that some part, at 
least, of the Laurentian gneiss is essentially of igneous not 
of sedimentary origin, and is actually intrusive into what 
are undoubtedly sedimentary strata. It could not, there- 
fore, itself as a whole be the oldest rock; and all the gen- 
eralizations and identifications founded on its supposed 
position fell to the ground. The term Laurentian cannot 
henceforth have more than a local significance. It serves 
to designate certain ancient crystalline rocks of Canada, 
but a geologist would not now employ it to denote any 
of the rocks of another region, even though they might 
present similar general lithological characters. We must 
in the meanwhile be content to restrict the application of 
sach names to the regions in which they originated. There 
will be much less impediment to the progress of investi- 
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gation by the multiplication of local names than by the 
attempt to force identifications for which there is no satis- 
factory basis. Each country will have its own terminology 
for pre-Cambrian formations, until some way is discovered 
of correlating these formations in different parts of the 
globe. 

Although where the stratigraphical succession is most 
complete the gneisses that rise from under the oldest 
sedimentary rocks have been found to pierce these rocks, 
and thus to be of later date; yet in most regions no such 
proof of posteriority is to be seen. The coarse banded 
gneisses are usually the foundations on which the stratified 
fossiliferous formations unconformably rest. There is thus 
an obvious advantage in treating these gneisses first in an 
account of pre-Cambrian rocks. I shall here follow this 
arrangement, and reserve for a later section a description 
of the sedimentary and igneous formations which intervene 
between the gneisses and the base of the Cambrian system. 

1. The lowest gneisses and schists 

It has often been remarked that one of the most singular 
features about the oldest known crystalline rocks is the 
sameness of their general mineral characters in all parts 
of the earth. Sedimentary formations constantly vary from 
country to country, but when we descend beneath their 
lowest members we come upon a wholly different group of 
rocks which retain with remarkable uniformity one general 
type of structure and composition. These rocks include 
massive materials such as granite, syenite, gabbro, diorite, 
and hornblende-rock. But even in th§se a tendency to a 
schistose arrangement can usually be observed. By far 
the most generally prevalent structure is a more or less 
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definite foliation. In the coarse varieties it is marked by 
alternate bands of distinct mineral characters, orthoclase, 
plagioclase (commonly an acid variety), quartz, bornblende 
and mica (white and black) being aniversally conspicuous. 
Such rudely foliated rocks are known as coarsely -banded 
gneisses, and offer gradations into masses which cannot 
be distinguished from ordinary eruptive material. The 
banding is sometimes strongly marked by the separation 
of the more silicated from the less silicated minerals, as 
where layers of felspar or of quartz alternate with others 
of hornblende, pyroxene or biotite. 

While the foliated structure and the arrangement of the 
minerals in parallel bands gives a bedded aspect to these 
rocks, the resemblance of this structure to the true bedding 
of detrital materials is probably more apparent than real. 
A little examination shows that the layers are not per- 
sistent, that they cross each other, and that portions of one 
may be entirely separated and inclosed within another. 
Whatever may have been their origin they have certainly 
undergone enormous mechanical compression and deforma- 
tion. They have been plicated, rolled out, dislocated, and 
crumpled again and again. Hence, though for short dis- 
tances it is possible to separate out layers or bosses of 
felspathic, hornblcndic, pyroxenic, peridotitic, or serpen- 
tinous composition from the general body of gneiss, the 
geologist who tries to fix definite stratigraphical horizons 
by this means soon abandons the attempt in despair, and 
comes to the conclusion that no sequence of a trustworthy 
nature can be established in the body of the gneiss itself. 

From the coarsest gneisses gradations may be traced to 
fine silky schists; and this not only on a large scale in 
tracts capable of being delineated on a map, but on so small 
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a scale as to be illustrated even in hand-Bpeoimens. Such 
transitions seem to arise from the different effects of 
mechanical deformation on materials that offered consider- 
able differences in lithological composition and structure. 
Fine talcose schists, for example, can be traced to original 
peridotites; hornblendic and actinolitic schists to such rocks 
as gabbro, diorite, or dolerite. 

In the older accounts of these rocks the gneisses are 
described as passing into or alternating with a wholly 
different type of rocks, among which may be included 
limestone (sometimes strongly graphitic), dolomite, quart- 
zite, graphite-schist, mica-schist and other varieties of schis- 
tose material. This apparent gradation was believed to 
mark an original transition of the sediment out of which 
the gneiss was thought to have been formed into the cal- 
careous, argillaceous, or carbonaceoos sediment, which was 
the earliest condition of the associated limestones and 
schists. It was thus looked upon as evidence that the 
whole crystalline series represented, in a metamorphosed 
state, an ancient accumulation of sedimentary materials. 
The existence even of organic remains in the limestone 
was insisted upon, and the so-called Eozoon was cited as 
the most ancient relic of animal life.' But there is now 
every reason to believe such gradations to be generally 
deceptive. As a result of the enormous mechanical com- 
pression and deformation which these ancient rocks have 
undergone, igneous and aqueous materials have been so 
plicated and crashed together and have undergone such 
profound metamorphism, that it is sometimes hardly pos- 
sible to trace a boundary between them. There seems no 

* See on this subject poelea, pp. 1160, 1161, and authorities there cited. 
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reason to look upon the limestones, argillites, quartzites, 
and schists as other than intensely altered sediments, which 
in theory, if not in actual practice on the ground, must be 
separated from the gneisses. 

Among the various theories which have been proposed 
to account for the genesis of the lowest gneisses and schists, 
three deserve particular mention here. (1) These rocks are 
by some geologists believed to be a portion of the original 
crust which solidified on the surface of the globe. (2) They 
are by others held to be ancient sedimentary rocks in a 
metamorphosed condition, and in some parts so changed 
as to have been actually melted and converted into intru- 
sive material. (8) They are believed by yet another class 
of observers to be essentially eruptive rocks, and to be 
comparable with the deeper seated or plutonic portions 
of such igneous rocks as may be seen to traverse the 
earth's crust* 

(1) From the ubiquity of their appearance, the persistence 
of their striking lithological characters, and especially the 
curious apparent blending in them of the igneous and sedi- 
mentary types of structure, the idea not unnaturally arose 
that the lowest crystalline rocks represent the first crust that 
formed on the surface of the globe.* These rocks have been 
supposed to include some of the early surfaces of consolida- 
tion of the molten globe, and some of the first sediments 
that were thrown down from the hot ocean which even- 
tually condensed upon the planet. Such a speculative view 
of their origin may seem not incredible in regions where 
these ancient crystalline rocks are covered unconformably 



^ See Credner's "G^logie," vi. b. Die FundameDtal Formation; Eretarrungs- 
kroBteu Oompare also Roeenbusch, Neuee Jahrb. 1889, vol ii. p. 81. 
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by the oldest Paleozoic formfttions, from which they are 
marked ofi by so Btrikiog a contrast of structore and com- 
position, and to which they havo contributed so vast an 
amount of detrital material. But it must be tested by the 
eyidence of the rocks themfielves, not only where the geo- 
logical record is confessedly incomplete, but where it is 
Gomparatively fulL Nowhere among the lowest gneisses 
is any structure observable which can be compared with 
the superficial portion of a lava that cooled at the surface. 
On the contrary, the analogies they furnish are with deep- 
seated and slowly-cooled sills and bosses. The supposed 
intercalation and alternation of limestone and other pre- 
sumably sedimentary materials in the old gneisses are 
probably all deceptive. In some regions they can be shown 
to be so, and it can there be demonstrated that the gneisses 
are really eruptive rocks which pierce the adjacent sedi- 
mentary or schistose masses, and are thus of younger age 
than these. If this relation can be clearly established in 
regions where the evidence is fullest, it is obviously safe 
to infer that a similar relation might be discoverable if 
the geological record were more complete, even in those 
parts of the world where the break between the lowest . 
gneisses and the Palaeozoic formations seems to be most 
pronounced. At least the possibility that such may be 
the case should put us on our guard against adopting any 
crude speculation about the original crust of the earth. 

The present condition of these ancient rocks differs 
much from that which they originally possessed. In par- 
ticular they have undergone enormous mechanical deforma- 
tion, have been to a large extent crushed and recrystallized, 
and have acquired a marked schistose structure. But in 
every large region where they are developed we may obtain 
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evidence to connect them with platonic intrasions, not with 
superficial consolidation, and to show that many of their 
essential details of structure may be paralleled among much 
later crystalline schists produced from the metamorphism 
of PalsBozoic sediments and igneous rocks. 

(2) That the lowest gneisses of Canada and other regions 
are metamorphosed sedimentary rocks was believed by 
probably most geologists until only a few years ago. But 
the increased attention which has been given to the study 
of the subject since Prof. Lehmann's great work on the 
Saxon gneisses appeared in 1884, has led to so complete a 
revolution of opinion that this belief, at least in its original 
form, is now almost wholly abandoned. Those who still 
bold it in a modified shape recognize that the original sedi- 
ments must have differed considerably from those of any 
recognizably sedimentary formation, and were probably de- 
posited under peculiar conditions. They admit that these 
rocks have undergone extreme metamorphism, and that the 
alteration of them has been carried so far as to reduce them 
in some places to an amorphous crystalline condition which 
cannot be distinguished from that of normal eruptive mate- 
rial. It has been maintained, indeed, that the Laurentian 
gneisses of Canada have been produced by the actual fusion 
of the older sedimentary pre-Cambrian formations and the 
absorption of these rocks into the general magma of eruptive 
material which now appears as gneiss.* The intrusive char- 
acter of some of the gneiss, which might be regarded as 
proof of its really igneous origin, is accounted for by what 
is called an **aquo-igneous fusion" of some parts of the 
sedimentary rocks and their intrusion into less completely 
metamorphosed portions of the series. 

* A. 0. LawBODi Annual Report Canadian Geo). Burv. 1887. 
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(8) Probably the great majority of geologists now adopt 
in some form the third opinion, that the oldest or so-called 
''Archaean*' gneisses are essentially eruptive rocks, and that 
they should be compared with the larger and more deeply- 
seated bosses of intrusive material now visible on the earth's 
surface. Whether they were portions of an o;'iginal molten 
magma protruded from beneath the crust, or were produced 
by a re-fusion of already solidified parts of that crust or of 
ancient sedimentary accumulations laid down upon it, must 
be matter of speculation. In the gathering of actual fact we 
cannot go beyond their character as eruptive rocks, which 
is the earliest condition to which they can be traced, and we 
must consequently place them in the same great series as all 
the later eruptive materials with which geology has to deal. 
It is quite true that they have been profoundly modified 
since their original extrusion, but traces of their original 
character as masses of mobile, slowly crystallizing and segre- 
gating material have not been entirely efEaced. 

Looking at the gneisses as a whole, with their various ac- 
companiments, we find them to form a complex assemblage 
of crystalline rocks which, though generally presenting a fo- 
liated structure, pass occasionally into the amorphous condi- 
tion of ordinary eruptive rocks. In composition they range 
from granite at the one end to peridotites and serpentines at 
the other. Hand -specimens of tj^ese rocks in their amor- 
phous or unfoliated condition do not differ in any essential 
feature from the material of ordinary intrusive bosses in 
later portions of the terrestrial crust, and the same similarity 
of structure is borne out when thin slices are placed under 
the microscope. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of the really eruptive 
nature of the gneisses is to be found in those tracts where 
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they have andergone least disturbance, and where therefore 
the way in which they traverse the adjacent rocks can be 
distinctly perceived. They are there seen to cross many 
saocessive sones of sedimentary material, to send out veins 
and protrusions, and to inclose portions of the adjacent 
rocks, while at the same time the surrounding masses pre- 
sent many of the familiar features of contact-metamorphism. 
Sections where these phenomena can be satisfactorily ob- 
served are no doubt comparatively rare, for in general the 
rocks have been so crushed and recrystallized that their 
original relations have been destroyed. It is in consequence 
of these subsequent movements that so much difficulty has 
been found in determining the igneous nature of the gneisses 
and their intrusive character with reference to the rocks ad- 
jacent to them. The abundant veins which, sb in ordinary 
granite bosses, proceeded from the original gneiss have been 
compressed into long parallel bands which seem to alternate 
with the schists among which they were injected, while por- 
tions of the surrounding rock inclosed within the gneiss 
have had a foliation superinduced upon them parallel to 
that of these bands. Any one who first studied the older 
rocks where such structures are visible might easily be de- 
ceived into the belief that these alternations of parallel strips 
of gneiss and schist, or gneiss and limestone, really repre- 
sented a continuous sequence of sedimentary material. Nor 
would he readily perceive his mistake until he could trace 
the junction-line into some tract where, by cessation of the 
deformation, the original relation of the two groups of rocks 
could be observed. • 

It is not difficult to obtain conclusive proof that in the 



* See A. 0. Lawaon, Ball. Geol. Soc. Amer. u 1890, p. 184. 
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complex assemblage of rooks constitating the lowest gneiss 
there are not only differences of composition and stractare, 
but also difierences of relative age. Some portions of the 
series can be distinctly seen to have been intruded into 
others. True dikes can be traced among them both of acid 
and basic composition. In the northwest of Scotland, for 
example, the general body of gneiss is traversed by a mul- 
tiplicity of dikes, cutting across the oldest foliation of the 
gneiss in a general northwesterly direction. A detailed 
study of such an area reveals the fact that the fundamental 
rocks represent a prolonged series of igneous protrusions. 
As this complicated mass of eruptive material has subse- 
quently undergone profound alteration by dynamo-meta- 
morphism, the difficulties in unravelling its history need 
cause no surprise. 

Leaving out of account the dikes which undoubtedly 
mark later injections of igneous material, and confining our 
attention to the general mass of gneiss in its variations from 
an amorphous or granitoid condition through the coarse 
banded varieties to the finer schistose types, we may pur- . 
sue the history of these pusszling rocks by comparing them 
with the larger intrusive bosses and sills that have accom- 
panied the volcanic eruptions of all geological periods. In 
these deep-seated and slowly cooled masses of igneous ma- 
terial, as has already been pointed out (p. 962), we may 
frequently observe evidence of the segregation of the com- 
ponent minerals in bands or irregular patches. Such a 
segregation seems to have taken place sometimes after the 
erupted rock had come to rest, sometimes while it was still 
in movement. In the latter case the layers of separated ma- 
terials may sometimes have been dragged forward so as to 
acquire a somewhat banded or streaky structure. How far 
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the characteristic arrangementB of the miDerals in the coarte 
banded gneiBBes may have ariMn from a process of this kind 
in the consolidation of originally eruptive materials, remains 
still an open question, though the progress of research favors 
the idea that such has really been to a large extent their 
sourqp/ 

It is certain, however, that, besides the original banded 
and probably segregated structure, the gneisses, as the result 
of much mechanical deformation, have had other and later 
structures superinduced upon them, sometimes at successive 
periods of disturbance. The most massive granitoid rocks 
have thus been crushed down under great strain, and have 
recrystallised as fine granulitic gneiss or mica-schist. Epidi- 
orites and amphibolites have by a similar process been con- 
verted into hornblende-schists. In these cases the recon- 
structed rocks usually exhibit a finely schistose structure, 
quite distinct from that of the parent mass, but with no 
markedly banded arrangement. Occasionally, however, in 
the recrystallization of the materials, segregation into more 
or less definite layers or centres has come into play, so that 
in this obviously secondary arrangement a certain resem* 
blance may be traced, though on a small scale, to the much 
coarser bands in the earliest remaining condition of the 
oldest gneisses. 

There is yet another source of difficulty in judging of the 
relative age and origin of various structures among the crys* 



^ This inference applies more pftrtlcularlj to the ooanelj banded gneiflset 
where the individual layers, consisting in great part of dllEerent minerals, re- 
semble some of the segregation bands in eruptive masses (p. 1021). There can 
be little doubt that, as already remarked, the efficacy of mechanical deformation 
as a factor in the production of gneisses has been pushed too far. It will ac- 
count for the crushed granulitic and schistose condition, but hardly for the 
coarsely banded structure, where the layers oonsist of very difierent mineral 
aggregates. 
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talline schists. As has already been pointed out (p. 1002), 
it is now well established that granite, besides breaking 
through the old rocks and forming huge bosses, as well as 
abundant veins among them, has sometimes been introduced 
into their substance in such a way that they seem to be per- 
meated by the granitic material. Minute layers and lenti- 
cles of this material, quite uncrushed, may be traced between 
the foliation planes of granulitic gneisses and different 
schists. But where subsequent movement has crushed and 
drawn out these intercalated layers, younger gneiss is pro- 
duced that simulates with extraordinary closeness some as- 
pects of the most ancient and, so to say, original gneisses.' 
This transformation appears to take place even among 
schists that can be shown to have been originally sedi- 
mentary rocks. So that by a new pathway of inquiry we 
are brought once more to the old doctrine of the cycle of 
change through which the materials of the earth's crust pass. 
The most ancient gneisses exposed to disintegration on the 
earth's surface have furnished materials for the formation 
of sedimentary deposits, which, after being deeply buried 
within the earth's crust, crushed, plicated, and permeated 
with granitic material, present once more the aspect of the 
old gneisses from which they were in the first instance 
derived. 

It is only when the complex tectonic relations of the 
several masses composing the oldest crystalline rocks are 
closely studied that we can adequately realize how hopeless 
would be the attempt to establish anything of the nature of 
a stratigraphical sequence among them. Where different 
eruptive materials present proofs of successive intrusion, we 

" Bee obeeiratioDS of J. Home in ''Geological Surrey Beport," Report of 
the Bdeaoe and Art Department for 1892. 
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have indeed a clew to their relative age; but sach evidence 
carries as but a small way. The gneisses where obviously 
intrusive are indisputably of eruptive origin, but they alter- 
nate with finely schistose bands which sometimes seem to 
cut them. The bedding or banding of the rocks affords no 
guide whatever as to sequence. It has been so folded and 
crumpled that even if it represented original stratification it 
could probably never be unravelled. But there is every 
reason to believe that it bears no real analogy to stratifica- 
tion. It may sometimes represent, as already stated, layers 
of segregation and flow-structure in an original igneous 
magma, at other times planes of movement in the crushing 
of already consolidated material. But whatever may have 
been its origin, it remains now in an inextricable com- 
plexity. Here and there, indeed, for short distances some 
well-marked band of rock may be traced, but the various 
rock-masses generally succeed -each other in so rapid and 
tumultuous a manner bs to defy the efEorts of the field- 
geologist who would patiently map them. 

As a rule, only where the earliest type of gneiss has been 
invaded by subsequently intruded masses can a successful 
attempt be made to disentangle the confused structure. Suc- 
cessive systems of dikes may thus be traced, and evidence 
may be obtained that powerful dynamic stresses affected the 
rocks between some of these intrusions. The dikes have 
sometimes been crushed, plicated, and disrupted until they 
have been reduced to isolated patches of schist irr^ularly 
distributed among the reconstructed gneiss. And through 
these involved and complicated masses newer groups of 
dikes have risen, to be again subjected to mechanical def- 
orn^ation. 

The question may occur to the student whether this com- 
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plex system of evidently platonic igneous rocks was ever 
connected with any superficial volcanic activity. No such 
connection has yet been definitely ascertained, but it may be 
regarded as highly probable. If the most ancient gneisses 
with their dikes and bosses were the deep-seated portions of 
the successive uprisings of the igneous magma which culmi- 
nated in volcanic eruptions, we may hope eventually to dis- 
cover some trace of the materials that were thrown out to 
the surface and accumulated there. In some of the over- 
lying pre-Cambrian masses of sedimentary rocks abundant 
lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates have been found, indicating 
the outpouring of volcanic material at the surface during the 
deposition of these sediments. The vast scale of these vol- 
canic eruptions may be inferred from the fact that in the 
Lake Superior region the accumulated materials discharged 
at the surface attained a thickness which has been estimated 
at more than six and a half miles. It may be eventually 
discovered that some of these superficial manifestations of 
volcanic action have been connected with bosses, sills, or 
dikes that form part of the body of the gneiss below. 

It must be confessed that much detailed work among the 
lower gneisses in all parts of the world is needed before the 
many problems which they present are solved. But the fol- 
lowing conclusions regarding them may now be regarded as 
certain: — these rocks are in the main various forms of origi- 
nal eruptive material, ranging from highly acid to highly 
basic; they form in general a complex mass belonging to 
successive periods of extrusion ; some of their coarse struc- 
tures are probably due to a process of segregation in still 
fluid or mobile, probably molten, material consolidating be- 
low the surface; their granulitized and schistose characters, 
and their folded and crumpled structures point to subsequent 
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intense crushing and deformation; their apparent alterna- 
tions with limestone and other rocks, which are probably of 
sedimentary origin, are deceptive, indicating no real con- 
tinuity of formation, but pointing to the intrusive nature 
of the gneiss. 

2. Pre- Cambrian sedimentary and volcanic groups 

In different parts of the world enormous masses of 
rock are now known to intervene between the oldest or 
^'Archasan" gneisses, and the bottom of the fossiliferous 
series of formations. It was in Canada that these rocks were 
first studied. Logan and Murray grouped them under the 
general name of Huronian, and they were believed to fill up 
the gap between the Laurentian gneiss on the one hand, and 
the Potsdam sandstone or base of the fossiliferous series 
on the other. Later more detailed study of these rocks in 
Canada and the adjoining regions of the United States has 
shown them to possess even a greater importance than their 
original discoverers imagined, for they have been found to 
consist of several distinct groups or systems, attaining a vast 
thickness and presenting a record of stupendous disturb- 
ances, denudations and depositions of sediment, together 
with memorials of extensive and prolonged volcanic action. 
In the higher members of these sedimentary deposits, dis- 
tinct remains of animal life have in several regions been 
found. There is thus opened out the possibility of the ulti- 
mate discovery of a series of fossiliferous formations even 
below the base of the PalsBOzoic series. 

Where metamorphism has not interfered with the recog- 
nition of their original characters, these ancient sedimentary 
rocks present no structural feature to distinguish them from 
the detrital accumulations of higher parts of the geological 
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record. They coDsist of clays and muds hardened into 
shales and slates, of sands compacted into sandstones and 
qaartzites, of gravels and shingles solidified into conglomer- 
ates. These rocks prove beyond question that the processes 
of denudation and deposition were already in full operation 
with results exactly comparable to those of Palssozoicr and 
later time. 

Few parts of the stratified crust of the earth present 
greater interest than these earliest remaining sediments. 
As the geologist lingers among them, fascinated by their 
antiquity and by the stubbornness with which they have 
shrouded their secrets from his anxious scrutiny, he can 
sometimes scarcely believe that they belong to so remote 
a part of the earth's hifltory as they can be assuredly proved 
to do. The shales are often not more venerable in appear- 
ance than those of Cambrian or Silurian time, and show as 
clearly as these do their alternations of finer and coarser 
sediment. The sandstones display their false-bedding as 
distinctly as any younger rock, and one can make out the 
shifting character of the currents and the prevalent direc- 
tion from which they brought the sand. The conglomerates 
in their well-rounded fragments tell as distinctly as the 
shingle of a modern beach of the waste of a land-surface 
and the pounding action of waves along a shore, 

Not only are these structural details precisely similar to 
those of younger detrital rocks, but we may here and there 
detect the remains of the pre-Gambrian topography from 
which these primeval sediments were derived, and on which 
they were deposited. Hills and valleys, lines of cliff and 
crag, rocky slopes and undulating hollows have been re- 
vealed by the slow denudation of the pre-Oambrian strata 
under which these features were gradually buried. To this 
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day so marvelloasly has this early land-surface been pre- 
served under its mantle of sediment during the long course 
of geological time, that even yet we may trace its successive 
shore-lines as it gradually settled down beneath the waters 
in which its detritus gathered. We may follow its promon- 
tories and bays and mark how one by one they were finally 
submerged and entombed beneath their own waste.* 

But these ancient stratified formations do not consist 
merely of clastic sediments. They include important masses 
of limestone and dolomite, sometimes highly crystalline, but 
elsewhere assuming much of the aspect of ordinary gray 
compact Palaeozoic limestone. Sometimes they contain a 
considerable amount of graphite, and some of the shales 
are highly carbonaceous. In other places they are banded 
with layers and seams or nodules of chert, in a manner 
closely similar to that in which the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Western Europe contains its siliceous material. 
Sometimes the chert bands are as much as forty-five feet 
thick. The general character of these mingled carbona- 
oeoas, calcareous and siliceous masses at once reminds the 
observer of rocks which have undoubtedly been formed by 
the agency of organic life. Moreover there occur extensive 
deposits of iron-carbonate associated like the limestone with 
chert, and again recalling the results of the co-operation of 
plant and animal life. The large amount of carbon in some 
of the shales points likewise in the same direction. 

It must be confessed, however, that actual traces of 
recognizable organic forms have only been found in a few 
places. Various more or less determinable patelloid or 



* These features are admirably displayed in Boss-shire, N.W. Scotland, 
where the Lewisian gneiss, carved into hilla and valleys, has been buried 
under the Torridon Sandstone (pes tea, p. 1177). 
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diflciDoid shells, fragmentB of what appear to have been 
trilobites (like OleneUue^ Olenoides or Paradoxidea)^ small 
aad rather obscare forms like HyoUthes^ and othem like 
Stromatopora^ indicate a low fauna somewhat like that of 
the Cambrian system above. '* Most of these fossils have 
been detected by Mr. Walcott below the Olenellus zone or 
base of the Cambrian rocks in the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. In the Animikie district of Lake Superior, fossil 
tracks and shells like Lingula^ and some obscure forous like 
trilobites, have also been met with. More recently Dr. 
Barrels has traced a band of graphitic quartsdte for a long 
way in the gneiss of Brittany, and has detected in it the 
presence of radiolarians, belonging to their most primitive 
group, the Monosph^Bridsd/' 

Beference may be made here to the controversy regard- 
ing the true nature of certain curious aggregates of calcite 
and serpentine, which were found many years ago in some 
of the limestones associated with the lower or Laurentian 
gneisses of Canada. These minerals were found to be 
arranged in alternate layers, the calcite forming the main 
framework of the substance, with the serpentine (sometimes 
loganite, pyroxene, etc.) disposed in thin, wavy, inconstant 
layers, as if filling up flattened cavities in the calcareous 
mass. So difierent from any ordinary mineral segregation 
with which he was acquainted did this arrangement appear 
to Logan, that he was led to regard the substance as prob- 
ably of organic origin." This opinion was adopted and the 
structure of the supposed fossil was worked out in detail 



>« C. D. Walcott, 10th Ann. Rep. U. 8. Gool. Surv. 1890, p. 552. 

" Compt. Rend. 8th August, 1892. 

" Rep. Geol. Surv. Canada, 1858. Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxvii. 1864, p. 272. 
Q. J. (ieol. Soc. xxi. 1865. p. 46. Harrington's "Life of Sir W. K. Logan," 
1883, pp. 365-378. 
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by Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal," who pronounced the 
organism to be the remains of a massive foraminifer which 
he called Eozoon^ and which be believed must have grown 
in large thick sheets over the sea- bottom. This view was 
likewise adopted by the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter," who, 
from additional and better specimens, described a system 
of internal canals having the characters of those in trae 
foraminiferal structures. Other observers, however, notably 
Professors King and Rowney of Gal way," maintained that 
the ** canal-system" is not of organic but of mineral origin, 
having arisen in many cases *'from the wasting action of 
carbonated solutions on clotules of 'flocculite,* or, it may 
be, saponite — a disintegrated variety of serpentine, and in 
others from a similar action on crystalloids of malaoolite. 
In both cases," according to Prof. King, *' there are pro- 
duced residual ^figures of corrosion' or arborescent configura- 
tions, having often a regular disposition. " The regularity 
of these forms is attributed by Messrs. King and Bowney 
to their having been determined by a mineral cleavage." 
Prof. Mobius of Kiel'^ also opposed the organic nature of 
Eozoouj maintaining that the supposed canals and passages 
are merely mfiltration veinings of serpentine in the calcite. 
In some cases, however, the ^^canal-system" is not filled 



1* Q. J. Geol. Soc. zzi. 1866, p. 61 ; xziii. 1867, p. 267. See also his *'Aca- 
dian Qeologj/' 2d edit, **DawD of Life," 1876, and **Note8 on Specimens of 
Eozoon Canadense," Montreal, 1888. 

i« Proc. Bojr. Boc. 1864, p. 646. Q. J. Geol. Soc. zxi. 1866, p. 69; xzii. 
1866, p. 219. 

1* Quart. Journ. Oeol Soc. xzi'u 1866, p. 186. 

^* Prof. W. King, Oeol. Mag. 1883, p. 47. See the views of these writera, 
summarized in their work, **An old Chapter In the Geological Record with a 
new Interpretation," London, 1881, where a full bibliography will be found. 

" '*Pal»outographica," xxv. p. 176; Nature, zx. p. 272. See neplies bj 
Carpenter and Dawson, Nature, zz. p. 328. Amer. Journ. Sci. (3) zvii. p. 196; 
also Amer. Journ. Sci. (3) zviii. p. 117. See also A. G. Nathorst, Neues Jahrb. 
1892, L p. 169. 
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with serpentine but with dolomite, which eeems to prove 
that the cavities most have exiBled before either dolomite 
or serpentine was introduced into the sabatance. It may 
be admitted that no structure precisely similar to that of 
some of the specimens of Eozoon has yet been discovered 
in the mineral kingdom." But it must also be conceded 
that the chances against the occurrence of any organism in 
rocks of such antiquity, and which have been so disturbed 
and mineralized, are so great that nothing but the clearest 
evidence of a structure which cannot be other than organic 
should be admitted in proof. If any mineral structure could 
be appealed to, as so approximately similar as to make it 
possible that even the most characteristic forms of Eozoon 
might be due to some kind of mineral growth, the question 
would be most logically settled in a sense adverse to the 
oi^anic nature of the substance.'* 

The opinion of the organic nature of Eozoon has been 
supposed to receive support from the large quantity of 
graphite found throughout the older rocks of Canada and 
the northern parts of the United States. This mineral 



>* The nearest resemblaQoe to the '^canal-Bjatem" of Ek>20on which I have 
Been in any undoubtedly mere mineral aggregate is in the structure known as 
micropegmatite, where, in the intergrowth of quartz and orthoclase, arborescent 
divergent tube-like ramifications of the one mineral are inclosed within the other 
(see Fig. 6). Mr. Rudier, who called mj attention to the resemblance, showed 
me a remarkable micropegmatite, brought from the Desert of Siuai by Prol Hull, 
in which the Eozoonal arrangement is at once suggested. 

" Whitney and Wadsworlh in their ** Azoic System" (BuU. Mus. Ck)mp. ZodL 
Harvard, 1884, pp. 528-548) give a summary of the controversy, and decide 
aguinst the organic origin of Eozoon. From the zoological side also Roemer and 
Zittel decline to receive Eozoon as an organism. In the pre-Gambnan rocks 
of Bohemia and Bavaria specimens were some years ago obtained showing a 
structure like that of the Canadian Eozoon. They were accordingly described 
as of organic origin, under the respective names of Eozoon bohemicum and 
£. bavaricum. Bui their true mineral nature appears to be now generally ad- 
mitted. The original "Tudor specimen" of Eozoon figured by Dawson has 
recently been re-examined by Mr. J. W. Gregory, who decides against itB 
organic origin. Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. zlvii. 1891, p. 348. 
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occurs partly in veins, bat chiefly disseminated in scales 
and laminsB in the limestones and as independent layers. 
Sir J. W. Dawson estimates the aggregate thickness of it 
in one band of limestone in the Ottawa district as not less 
than from 20 to 80 feet, and he thinks it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that there is as much carbon in the 
*'Laurentian" as in equivalent areas of the Carboniferous 
system. He compares some of the pure bands of graphite 
to beds of coal, and maintains that no other source for their 
origin can be imagined than the decomposition of carbon* 
dioxide by living plants. •• 

An important and interesting feature of the pre-Cam* 
brian rocks is the occurrence among them of abundant 
proofs of extensive and long-continued volcanic action. 
Sheets of lava having an aggregate thickness of many 
thousand feet are interstratified with coarse and thick vol- 
canic conglomerates and tuffs. The eruptive rocks include 
both basic and acid varieties, for among them are found 
diabases, melaphyres (often highly amygdaloidal), porphy- 
rite, gabbro, quartzless and quartziferous porphyry, rhyo- 
litic felsite, augite-syenite, and granite. Some farther de- 
tails regarding these masses will be given in subsequent 
pages. In the Lake Saperior region the amygdaloidal dia- 
bases and the conglomerates are largely impregnated with 
native copper. 

While in some regions the original characters of pre- 
Cambrian rocks, sedimentary and eruptive, are as easily 
determinable as those of any ordinary Palssozoio series, in 
others they have been more or less effaced by subsequent 



^ But compare th« advocacy of an opposite opinion by Wliitney and Wads- 
worth, ** Azoic System," p. 539. 

•Gkoloot— Vol. XXXI— 9 
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geological revolations. Gradations can sometimes be traced, 
ae in the Penokee district of Wisconsin, from graywackes 
and slates through every stage of increasing metamorphism 
into mica-schists which present every appearance of com- 
plete original crystallization." The limestones have passed 
into the condition of marbles; the iron ores, probably orig- 
inally carbonates, have become oxidized into limonite, 
hsamatite and magnetite, while the ore has been concen- 
trated into separate masses. The ''greenstones^* have passed 
into the condition of true schists." Some of these meta- 
morphosed areas present so many points oiE resemblance 
to the lower gneisses already described that it is not at all 
sarprising that they should have been confounded, and that 
their true relations should only have been made out after 
much controversy and long-continued detailed study. 

A great deal of discussion has arisen as to the true re« 
lations of these pre-Gambrian stratified and eruptive rocks 
to the coarse-crystalline banded gneisses above described. 
In some sections a complete and strong unconformability 
occurs between the two series, and no doubt can there exist 
as to the enormous break that separates them. In other 
regions, however, the lower gneisses are so involved with 
schists, limestones, and conglomerates that no satisfactory 
separation of them has been made, while in some places 
the gneiss actually crosses these rocks intrusively. Each 
country or district may present its own phase of the 
problem. At present we have no means of determining 
the true correlation of the pre-Cambrian rocks in separate 
and especially in distant areas. If we admit that the lowest 



" G. H. Williams, Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 62. 1890. 
" B. D. Irving and C. U. Van Hose, 10th Ann. Bep. U. S. Q«ol. Surr. 
1890, p. 434. 
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gneisses with their accompaniments form an eruptive assem- 
blage of which the component portions may belong to widely 
different periods of time, it is quite conceivable that a cer- 
taiD group of sedimentary formations may be found in one 
district to lie unconformably on these gneisses, and in an- 
other to be pierced by some of their younger members. 

There is likewise some difficulty in fixing the upper limit 
of the pre-Cambrian formations. Where the Cambrian rocks 
lie on them unconformably the obvious stratigraphical break 
forms a convenient line of division. But in some countries 
a thick mass of conformable sedimentary rocks underlies 
the Olenellus'zone which has been taken as the base of the 
Cambrian system, and in these instances the line of separa- 
tion becomes entirely arbitrary. Sections of this nature are 
of great value, inasmuch as they impress upon the geologist 
that the artificial character of the divisions by which he 
classes the geological record is not confined to the fossilif- 
erous formations, but marks also those of the pre-Cambrian 
series. Unoonformabilities, even where widespread, cannot 
be regarded as universal phenomena, and though of infinite 
service in classification, should be employed with the full 
consciousness that the blanks which they represent do not 
indicate any world-wide interruption of geological conti- 
nuity, but may at any moment be filled up by the evidence < 
of more complete sections. 

With regard to the comparative value of the pre- 
Cambrian rocks in the chronology of geological history 
no precise statement can be made. But various circum- 
stances show that they must represent an enormous period 
of time. We shall see in succeeding pages that from the 
general character of the Cambrian fauna it must be regarded 
as certain that life had existed on the earth for a long series 
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of ages before that fauna appeared, ia order that such well- 
advanced grades of organization should then have been 
reached. One of the most interesting chapters of geological 
history would be supplied if some adequate account could 
be given of the stages of this long pre-Cambrian evolution. 

But the mere thickness and variety of the pre-Cambrian 
formations, togelfaer with their nnconformabilities and other 
structural features, suffice to prove that they represent an 
enormous chronological interval. In North America, where, 
BO far as at present known, they are most extensively devel- 
oped, they are estimated to attain a thickness of more than 
65,000 feet, or upward of twelve miles, and have been re- 
garded there as chronologically quite equal to the whole 
of the rest of the geological record. Even when we elimi- 
nate the bedded volcanic rocks from the computation and 
reduce the remaining sedimentary series to the lowest 
allowable dimensions, an enormous mass of stratified ma- 
terial remains, which, even if it had been uninterruptedly 
deposited, would have required a period of time comparable 
to probably more than that taken by the whole of the Palae- 
ozoic systems. But we know that the deposition was not 
continuous. Both in North America and in Europe there 
is clear evidence from marked nnconformabilities that it 
was broken by epochs of upheaval and by long periods 
of extensive denudation. It is evident, therefore, that we 
must assign to the records of pre-Cambrian time a far more 
important chronological value than has generally been ap- 
portioned to them. 

If, as already stated, it is impossible in the present state 
of science to find any satisfactory basis for the correlation 
of the oldest gneisses in distant and disconnected regions, 
it is not more practicable to establish a basis of correlation 
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for the pre-Cambrian stratified formations. The evidence 
of fossils hardly as yet exists, and mere lithological char- 
acters are in such circumstances of little value. All that 
can be done at present is to work out the succession of 
rocks in each well-defined geographical and geological area, 
giving local names to the stratigraphical groups or systems 
that may be established, and trusting to future research for 
some method of possibly ascertaining the parallelism of 
these divisions in different parts of the world. Hence 
in the following summary of the characters of the pre- 
Cambrian rocks in the Old World and in the New no 
attempt will be made to adopt any general terminology, 
but in each country the names and divisions adopted there 
will be given. 

§ ii. Local Development 

Bntaia. — Much attention has been given in recent years to 
the pre-Gambrian rocks of the British Isles and a volumi- 
nous literature has arisen concerning them. Bocks, how- 
ever, have been claimed as pre-Cambrian which are certainly 
eruptive masses of later date than parts of the Lower Silu- 
rian series. Others have been assigned to a similar position, 
though their relations to the older Palaeozoic rocks cannot 
be seen; while others again cannot properly be disjoined 
from the lower portion of the Cambrian system. In the 
confusion which nas thus been introduced it will be most 
satisfactory to restrict attention to those rocks and areas 
about the true relations of which there appears to be least 
room for dispute. 

In no part of the European area are rocks of pre-Cam- 
brian age more admirably displayed than in the northwest 
of Scotland. Their position there, previously indicated 
by Macculloch*" and Hay Cunningham," was first definitely 



<s *'A Description of the Western lal&nds of Scotland," 1819. 
** **OeognoBtical Account of the Ck>unt7 of Sutherland," Highland Soc. 
TiaoB. yiii. 1841, p. 13, 
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established by Murchison," who, with Nicol as his earlier 
coUeagae, showed that an ancient gneiss is anconformably 
overlain with a thick mass of dull red sandstones above whicn 
lie (also unconformably, as was eventually discovered) quart- 
zites and limestones containing fossils wnich he referred to 
the Lower Silurian system. He regarded the red sandstones 
as probably Cambrian, and after proposing the terms Funda- 
mental and Lewisian for this underlying gneiss, he finally 
adopted instead of them the term Laurentian, believing that 
the rocks so designated by him in this country were equiva- 
lents of those which had been studied and described by his 
friend Logan in Canada." More recently the oflScers of the 
Geological Survey have discovered the OlenellfM-zione in 
strata intermediate between the quartzites and the lime- 
stones." These formations are thus shown to be of Cam- 
brian age. The base of the Cambrian series in the north- 
west of Scotland lies at the bottom of the quartzite which 
reposes with a strong unconformability, sometimes on the 
red sandstones, sometimes on the gneiss. Hence these last 
two distinct groups of rock are now definitely proved to be 
pre-Cambrian. As they differ so strongly from each other 
their respective limits can be easily followed, and as they 
extend over a united area of hundreds of square miles in the 
northwest of Scotland they afford abundant opportunities 
for the most detailed examination. The rocks of this region 
may be arranged in descending order as in the table on 
the following page: 



•• Brit Assoc 1886, Seot. p. 85; 1867, Sect p. 82; 1868, Sect. p. 94; Quart. 
Jouni. Geol. Soc. xiv. 1868, p. 601; xt. 1859, p. 353; zvi. 1860, p. 216; xvii. 
1861, p. 171. Nicol, Qaart. Journ. Gfeol. Soc. xiii. 1857, p. 17; xvii. 1861, p. 
86; Brit. Assoc. 1858, Sect. p. 96; 1869, Sect. p. 119. 

** In the elucidation of the true relations of the rocks to each other in the 
N.W. of Scotland later geologists have taken part, more especially Dr. Hicks, 
Prof. Bonney, Mr. Hudieston, Dr. Oallawaj, and above all. Pro! Lapworth and 
the officers of the Geological Survey. The literature of the subject, up to 1888, 
will be found condensed in the Report by the Geological Survey, in Quart 
Journ. Geol. Soc. voL xliv. 1888, p. 378. The more important announcements 
since that date will be referred to in the sequel 

" Brit Assoc. 1891, Sect p. 633. Peach and Home, Quart Journ. Geol. 
8oa xlTlii. 1892, p. 227. 
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Oambrian. 



Pre-Gambrian. 



Limefltones of DumesB with numerous fossils indicating 

Cambrian and possibly lowest Silurian horizons. 
Serpulite grit and **Fucoid beds/' with SaitereUa and 
OUnelltia — i Olenellus aone. 
^ Quartzites with abundant worm-burrows. 

[Unconf ormabili ty . ] 

Dull red sandstones, shales and oonglomerates attaining 
a thickness of at least 8000 or 10,000 feet, the upper 
limit being lost by denudation and unoonformabili^. 

[Strong unconf ormabili ty.] 

r Coarse gneisses and schists derived from a complex 
aggregate of eruptive rocks of different ages by me- 

^ chanical deformation. In one area there appears to 
be a group of still more ancient and sedimentary rocks 

t through which the gneisses have been intruded. 



Lbwisian. — The oldest gneisses of Scotland form the 
Isle of Lewis with the rest of the Outer Hebrides, and ex- 
tend in an interrupted band on the mainland from Gape 
Wrath at least as lar as Loch Duich. For this important 
and well-defined group of rocks the name Lewisian, for- 
merly proposed by Murchison, seems most appropriate. As 
originally studied, it was thought to be a comparatively 
simple formation. Its foliation- planes, like those of other 
similar rocks, were supposed to mark layers of deposit, and 
to show that the rocks were metamorphosed sediments. It 
was believed to have been thrown into sharp anticlinal and 
synclinal folds, of which the axes ran in a general north- 
westerly direction. The detailed mapping of the region by 
the Geological Survey, however, has snown that the appa- 
rent bedding is wholly deceptive, and that the seeming sim- 
plicity gives place to an extraordinarilv complex structure. 
Instead of being altered sediments, the rocks have been 
ascertained to consist essentially of eruptive masses, vary- 
ing from an extremely basic to a markedly acid type, and 
belonging to successive periods of extrusion." 

As a whole the gneiss is considerably more basic than 
the typical rocks to which this term was originally given. 
It commonly consists of plagioclase felspar with pyroxene, 



*" For details regarding the gneiss of N.W. Scotland and tlie remarkable 
geological structure of that region see the report of the Geological Surrey, Quart 
Joum. G^l. Soc. xliv. 1888, p. 378, where Ihe work of Messrs. Peach, Home, 
Gann, doiigh, Hinxman and Cadell is summarized. 
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hornblende, and magnetite, Bometimes with blue opalescent 
quartz, ana sometimes with black mica. These predomi- 
nant minerals are sometimes distributed quite without struc- 
ture, so that the rook appears as a syenite, diorite, gabbro, 
peridot! te, picrite, pyroxene-granulite, or other massive 
amorphous member of the eruptive rocks. From these 
structureless areas, which probaDly represent most nearly 
the original condition of tne materials, gradations can be 
traced into well foliated masses, and into coarselv banded 
gneisses, where the minerals have segregated into lenticular 
bands and elliptical or irregular concretions. Though it 




Fig. 820.— Veins of pegmatite in gneiss, sooth of Gape Wrath. 

may often be difficult in practice to distinguish types of 
structure among these rocks, two such types may in many 
instances be recognized. In the first place, there is the 
banded or segregated structure, in whicn the predominant 
minerals have separated out from each other, and have crys- 
tallized more or less apart, often in coarse aggregations, 
forming in this way distinct bands or folia which, since 
they are often crossed by the planes of foliation, are evi- 
dently older than the development of these planes. The 
bands consist sometimes of pyroxene or hornolende, with 
little or no plagioclase, or of piagioclase with small quanti- 
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ties of the ferro-magDesian minerals and quartz, or mainly of 
plagioclase and qaartz, or largely of magnetite. This struc- 
ture probably belongs to the time when the rock existed as 
an erupted material. It resembles in many respects the 
segregation layers to be found in some sills or bosses of 
eruptive materials (gabbros, dolerites, etc.) which have 
cooled and crystallized slowly at some considerable depth 
from the surface. In the second place, there is abundant 
evidence of mechanical deformation of the gneiss, especially 
along planes in certain directions. The rock has been power- 
fully ruptured and crushed in these lines, and has tnereby 
acquired a granulitized and distinctly foliated structure. 

Both in the massive and in the coarsely-banded gneisses 
abundant pegmatite veins occur, varying in width from a 




Fig. aS7. --Gneiss with deformed pegrmatite^—Cape Wrath. 

few inches to several yards, and consisting mainly of felspar 
and quartz. These gray veins, sometimes so numerous as 
to constitute a large proportion of the whole rock, occasion- 
ally inclose patches of the dark more basic rock around 
them, but have no determinate grouping (Fig. 826). 

The pegmatites are found to have piajrea an important 
part in the ultimate constitution of the gneiss. Where still 
quite traceable, but where they have come within the influence 
of mechanical deformation, they appear as rudely parallel 
and puckered bands (Fig. 827). But as we pass into tne more 
thorouehlv foliated portions of the gneiss, the original char- 
acter of the pegmatites is found to be more and more af- 
fected, until it becomes no loncer recognizable in the acquired 
schistose structure. The dark basic portions of the origi- 
nal mass pass into rudely foliated basic gneisses, and the 
gray pegmatites shade into the more quartzose bands asso- 
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elated with them. Thus the derivation of the gneisses from 
amorphous igneous rooks may be regarded as established 
beyond dispute. 

As illustrative of the eonelusion that, while there seems 
good reason to believe that the segregated or coarsely-banded 
structure indicates a separation and crystallization of mate- 
rials out of a still unconsolidated igneous magma, the pre- 
dominant foliation structures whicn traverse these bands 
were produced by powerful mechanical movements, such 
a section as that represented in Fig. 828 may be cited. 
The mineral bands have there been violently plicated, and 
have been cut through by a succession of thrust-planes {i t\ 
by which they have been pushed forward and piled over 




Fi|r* an. — Secstion of LewisUn gnelM* embraoing % rartloftl 
surface of several huDdred square yards. 

each other. The foliation thus superinduced follows the 
direction of movement, and crosses indiscriminately the 
boundaries of the different aggregates of original materials. 
Viewed from a little distance the darker and lighter crum- 
pled layers form a striking feature on many coast cliffs, but 
they are seen to be abruptly truncated above and below by 
thrust-planes parallel to which the gneiss has sometimes 
been crushed and rolled out into flaggy sheets (Fig. 829). 
These ancient structures are similar to those so abundantly 
developed in the younger or eastern gneisses already fp. 1087) 
referred to. They seem to make it certain that after the 
consolidation of the complex assemblage of igneous rocks 

" Figs. 328, 331, 334 are taken by permission of the Council of ihe Geologi- 
cal Society from the Report of the Geological Survey published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Society for August, 1888. 
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and the production of their pegmatites, a series of powerful 
mechanical movements crumpled, crushed, and sheared the 
whole mass, and produced in it a distinct foliation. Por- 
tions of one kind of material, such as dark hornblende, have 
been separated from the rest, and have been involved as dis- 
tinct lumps in another variety such as gray (juartzose ^eiss. 
The detailed investigations of the Geological Survey have 
further shown that, after the first foliation had been super- 
induced, a new series of igneous protrusions invaded the 
gneisses, chiefly in the form of dikes. The earliest and 
most conspicuous of these are extraordinarily abundant 
basalt-rodcs, running as long parallel bands in a general 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction. The latest are dikes of 
granite or syenite, while probably of intermediate date are 




Fig. 890. —Plicated banded gneiss between masses that have been sheared 
parallel to the thrust-planes, north side of Loch Torridon. 

certain highly basic dikes, among which peridotite and pic- 
rite are characteristic. The evidence as to the relative dates 
of these igneous intrusions being tolerably clear, we have 
here proois of a long interval of subterranean activity, dur- 
ing which the magma that was first injected into the gneiss 
in such basic form as basalt parted progressively with its 
more basic constituents until it became in the end quite 
acid. It is interesting to find, even among the most ancient 
rocks of Britain, a sequence of eruptive materials, like that 
which appears so markedly among the Palaeozoic and Ter- 
tiary volcanic phenomena (p. 444). 

After the injection of these various eruptive materials, 
the whole region of the northwest of Scotland was once more 
subjected to powerful dynamic movements, whereby all the 
rocks were profoundly affected. The results of these opera- 
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tiODS are found partly in vertical lines or bands of rupture 
or crashing, along which, sometimes for a breadth of 600 
feet or more, the rocks have been crushed or sheared^ partly 
in thrast-planes which are often nearly flat. In some in- 
stances the intrusive dikes remain quite distinct, but have 
acquifed a more or less distinct foliated structure, the planes 
of foliation being parallel to those which traverse the sur- 
rounding gneiss (Fig. 330). But the alterations produced 
by these enormous terrestrial stresses are most strikingly 
displayed by some of the more basic dikes. 

Along the central portions of one of the basalt or dole- 
rite dikes, the massive rock may be observed to have been 
broken into oblong lenticles round which the more crushed 
material passes into hornblende-schist, while the outer por- 




Fig. 880.— Foliation induced in a granite vein in gneiss, Looh Lazford. 

tions of the dike likewise become entirely schistose (Fig. 
332). So great has been the metamorphism that the augite 
for the most part has been changed into hornblende. The 
felspars have assumed an opaque granular condition, and 
the rock becomes a diorite. The pendotite and picrite dikes 
have been converted into soft talcose schists, the veins and 
belts of granite into granitoid gneiss. Such, too, has been 
the compression that in some cases dikes of 50 or 60 yards 
in breadth are reduced, where one of these crush-lines 
crosses them obliquely, to a thickness of no more than four 
feet, while the horizontal displacement sometimes amounts 
to a Quarter of a mile (Fig. 831). Besides foliation produced 
parallel to the vertical or highly inclined lines of movement, 
a similar structure has been superinduced in the gneiss 
parallel to the gently inclined thrust-planes. 

The influence of these movements, not only on the 
amorphous dikes and veins, but on the general body of 
the already foliated gneiss itself, has oeen profound. 
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Where the change has been most complete a new foliation 
has completely obliterated the original straotare. From 
this extreme every gradation may oe traced back to the 
first schistose structure, and thence into the original amor- 
phous condition. In many cases this new foliation has been 
produced nearly or quite along the planes of the old struc- 
ture. But everywhere examples may be observed where 
(as in Fig. 888) the alternate bands of lighter and darker 
material are traversed obliquely by the newer structure, 
which may be perfect in the dark more basic bands and 
hardly developed in the gray more quartzose parts. 
^ r 

I 

I 
I 
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Fig. 881.— Oround-plan showing deflection and dJamption of dikes in the Lewisian 
gneiss of N.W. Scotland. 

TT, Thrust-plane, DD, Dike, deflected about one-quarter mile and much com- 

fressed. Hm dotted lines show the strike of the nieies and its displacement by 
he thrust-plane; the flne parallel lines tn the dice and fai the gneiss mark the 
direction of the newer sohistosity developed by the thnist-moTement, which was 
in the direction of the arrow. 

It is obvious that the various terrestrial movements in- 
dicated by the complex composition and structure of the 
Lewisian gneiss must represent a protracted period of geo* 
logical time. But there is demonstrative eviaeuce that the 
wEole of them had been completed, and that the rocks in 
which they took place at a great depth had been exposed 
at the surface b^ vast denudation belore the next member 
of the pre-Cambrian series was formed. The Torridon saod- 
stone lies with the most complete unconformability on the 
old gneiss, covering alike its dikes, crush-lines ana thrust- 
planes, by not one of which is it in the least degree affected. 
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It is of coarse impossible to form any adequate conception 
of the length of time denoted by this unconformability. 
But the more the geologist tries to realize what the den- 
udation of thd old gneiss involves, the more impressed 
will he be with the vastness of the period which it denotes. 
Over nearly the whole of the Lewisian gneiss, so far 
as it has been studied on the mainland, no trace has been 
found of any rocks save what probably had an eruptive 
origin. In one district, however, which includes the pic- 




Vig. iai.~I>Ugram of dolerite dike cuttingr Lewisiaa gneiai, 
representing an area of about 600 square yards. 

The dark portion represents the dike with its "eyes" or 
lenticles surrounded by and passing margrinally into hom> 
blende-schist. The gray band on either side oi the dike Is 
the surrounding gneiss which has been affected by a sec- 
ondary foliation parallel to that of the dike. The arrow 
shows the direction of movement. 

turesque valley of Loch Maree, a remarkable group of 
rocks occurs which, though their exact relations are not 
without some doubt, appear to indicate a sedimentarv 
series through which the Lewisian gneiss has been erupted. 
These rocks consist chiefly of fine mica-schist, quartz-schist, 
graphite-schist and limestone. The graphitic material oc- 
curs in bands an inch or more thick in the mica-schist. 
The limestones are persistent beds, having generally a sac- 
charoid texture, and sometimes full of the usual minerals 
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found in a marble in a zone of contact-metamorphism. The 
line of junction of this Rroup of rocks with the gneiss is well 
defined, but does not distinctly show any introsion of the 
latter, appearing rather to have resulted from movement 
with concomitant crushing. If these strata, so similar in 
many respects to the undoubted altered sedimentary masses 
of the central Highlands, are eventually proved to be truly 
of sedimentary origin they will possess a high interest as 
the oldest geological formation yet known in Britain or in 
Europe.*" 

In some portions of the northwest of Scotland, especially 
in the north of Sutherland, the surface of the gneiss has 
been reduced, after prolonged denudation, to a kind of 




Vtg. 888.— Diagntm showioff later oblique foliation erosslnfir the orlgkMil 
handing of the LewiaiaQ gneiM (about oat. ilae). 

level platform on which the Torridon Sandstone has been 
deposited. But further south that surface presents a singu- 
larly uneven character rising into heights 8000 feet above 
the sea and sinking into hollows that descend below sea- 
level. In the rugged mountainous ground between Lochs 
Maree and Broom this primeval land-surface is impressively 
displayed, for the thick mantle of red sandstone under 
which it was buried and preserved has been irregularly 
stripped off, and the details of the pre-Torridonian topog- 
raphv can easily be traced. 

ToRRiDONiAN.— From Cape Wrath, at the extreme north- 
west end of Scotland, southward for more than 100 miles, 
there stretches a broken belt of singular conical or pyra- 



» See Brit. Assoc. 1S91, Sect. p. 634. 
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midal hills, rising sometimes to more than 8000 feet above 
the sea, and presenting^like in their form and coloring a 
striking contrast to the rest of the scenery of that region. 
They are built np of nearly horizontal or gently inclined 
strata of reddish-orown or cnocolate-colored sandstones and 
conglomerates, which lie with a violent unconformability 
on the gneisses above described, and are in tarn covered 
nnconformably by the quartzites which form the base of 
the Cambrian system. Where most fully developed, in the 
southwest of Ross-shire, these strata are between 8000 and 
10,000 feet thick. They have doubtless been derived from 
the waste of the Lewisian rocks, though pebbles occur in 
them which have not been identified with any material 
in the older formation. Some of the conglomerates are so 
coarse as to deserve the name of bowlder-beds. Some- 
times, indeed, where the component blocks are large and 
angular, as at Gairloch, they remind the observer of the 
stones in a moraine or in bowlder-clay." Some of the 
sandstones are in large measure composed of pink felspar 
derived from such rocks as the pegmatites of the surround- 
ing gneiss. An occasional thin oand may be found among 
them consisting largely of grains of magnetite and zircon, 
whence we learn at what an ancient epoch in geological 
history heavy and durable grains were separated out from 
the more ordinary sediment (see p. 227). In the highest 
visible portion of these sandstones a group of shales oc- 
curs, and another more important ^roup with thin bands 
of impure limestone forms a prominent feature near the 
base of the series in the west of Ross-shire. These strata 
may yet yield recognizable fossils, but hitherto except some 
tracks and other obscure markings no trace of organic forma 
has been met with in them. 

Messrs. Peach and Home have detected near Loch Inver 
a band of fine volcanic tufi among the red sandstones, show- 
ing the contemporaneous activity of some volcanic vent in 
that district. Small vesicular pebbles of porphyrite found 
amon^ the contents of the conglomerates may perhaps indi- 
cate the outflow of lavas. 

The strata now under consideration are abundantly dis- 
played among the mountains that surround Loch Torridon, 
one of the most picturesque inlets in the northwest of Scot- 
land. Hence they were called by Nicol the Torridon Sand- 



s' Nature zxil. 1880, p. 402. 
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Stone. Tbej wore originally supposed to be Old Red 
Sandstone, and to represent the lower sandstones and con- 
glomerates of that system in the east of Sutherland and 
Koss. After the discovery of what were believed to be 
Lower Silurian fossils in the Durness limestones, Marchison 
assigned these sandstones to the Oambrian system. But the 
recent detection of the Olenellus-zone among the strata 
which unconformably overlie them proves that the^ must 
be of still older date. They are now classed as Torndonian 
in the pre*Oambrian formations or systems of Britain. 

The interval between the deposition of the highest visi- 
ble portion of the Torridonian series and the base of the 
Oamorian formations must have been of prolonged duration. 
For not only had the red sandstones been upraised, but they 
had been profoundly trenched bv denudation. So vast and 
unequal was the erosion that while at one place the lower 
quartzites are seen reposing on 8000 or 4000 feet of Torridon 
sandstone, at another only a few miles distant they rest 
directly on the Lewisian gneiss, the intervening massive 
group of strata having been entirely bared away.'* 

But besides the solid areas of pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
northwest of Scotland there are extensive tracts where these 
rocks do not remain in their original positions, but have 
been pushed into their present places by great subterranean 
disturoances, and have actually been shoved over strata of 
recognizably Cambrian age. In the account already civen 
(pp. 1086-1041) of the structure of that region it was snown 
that by these earth-movements slice after slice of the Lewis- 
ian gneiss and of the Torridon sandstone has been shorn 
from the mass of these formations below ground, has been 
piled one on the other, and has been driven westward over 
the Cambrian strata which originally lay above them; that 
the rocks, subjected to such enormous pressure, dislocation 
and deformation, have undergone serious metamorphism ; 
and that finally by a gigantic rupture and thrust a thick 
series of gneissose flagstones ^'Moine schists'') have been 
brought forward. By way oi further explanation of this 
extraordinary structure the annexed sections are given (Pigs. 
834, 886). It will be seen what an enormous body of sneiss 
has here been displaced and pushed over the Caniorian 
strata, which in turn have been cut into slices and piled up 
above and against each other. Among the alterations of the 



'^ This structure is shown both in figs. 311 and 834. 
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Torridou Bandstoaes one of the most 
interesting is the production of peg- 
matitic veins in them, like those 
which traverse eruptive rocks. These 
strata have been crushed and stretched 
in such a manner that ruptures, often 
lenticular in form, have been pro- 
duced in them. In the cavities tnus 
caused there has been a deposition of 
quartz and of quartz and pink felspar 

With regard to the rocks which 
have been ulub displaced and meta- 




Fig. 885.— Diafram of altered Torridou aandstoiie, 
Coinne-mheall, Assy at. 
a. Coarse grit or arkose; 6, finer do.; c, ehale; d, peg- 
matitic material developed as a consequenoe of 
the crushing of the rocks by movement in the 
direction of the arrow. 

morphosed, it is extremely diflBcult 
to form a satisfactory opinion as to 
the probable source and original con- 
dition of many of them. Portions of 
the Lewisian gneiss can be recognized, 
and in the west of Inverness-shire 
this rock probably constitutes a large 
proportion of the reconstructed schis- 
tose series which has been thrust 
westward over the Cambrian lime- 
stones and quartzites. The Torridou 
sandstones also can occasionally be 
identified, and they may constitute a 
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not inconsiderable proportion of the ''upper gneiss" of 
western Boss-shire. Possibly other sedimentary material, 
such, for instance, as any which sacceeded the DarnesS' 
limestones, may have been involved in the gigantic 
crushing movements that produced the younger or eastern 
schists. As the detailed work of the Geological Survey 
advances the sources from which these schists have been 
derived mav be more f ullv known. But the great fact has 
been abundantly established that the movements which 
pushed the rocks into their present positions and imparted 
to them their existing foliation took place after Cambrian 
time, and before the period of the Old Red Sandstone. We 
have thus a notable example of extensive regional meta- 
morphism during the Palsaozoic ages. 

In the central, southern, and eastern Highlands of Scot- 
land, that is, throughout the hilly ground east and south of 
the line of the Great Glen, an important series of metamor- 
phic rocks is largely developed, the true stratigraphical 
position of which is not yet certainly known. They consist 
in large proportion of altered sedimentary strata, now found 
in the form of mica-schist, graphite-schist, andalusite-schist, 
phyllite, schistose-grit, graywacke and conglomerate, quart- 
zite, limestone, and other rocks, together with epidiorites, 
chloritic schists, hornblende-schists, and other allied varie- 
ties which probably mark sills, lava-sheets or beds of tuff, 
intercalated amons the sediments. The total thickness of 
this assemblage of rocks must amount to many thousand 
feet. Some of its members are so persistent as to form rec- 
ognizable horizons, and to afford a basis for some approxi- 
mation to a stratigraphical arrangement of the whole. In 
Perthshire, for example, the following groups in descending 
order have been mapped by the Geological Survey: 

Dark sohist and limestone (Blair Athol). 

Quartzite (Ben-y-Gloe). 

Graphite-schist. 

Galcareoas sericite-schist, and sericite-schist with bands of quartsite. Oa 

this horizon occurs a great mass of epidioriie and hornblende-schist 
Garnetiferous mica-schist and schistose pebbly grits. 
Limestones (Loch Tay). Hornblende-schists occur above and below this 

horizon. 
Gkimetiferous mica-schists, schistose gnts, with pebbly bands and thick 

bands of **green schists." Homblendic sills begin to appear in this 

group. 
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Mtmaire grite with Bchists and conglomerate containing pebbles sometimes 
as Uurge as a pigeon's egg. (Ben Ledi, Loch Achray, etc). 

Zone of slates (Aberfoyle). 

Pebbly graywacke and grit with black shales and limestone below (Pass 
of Leny). 

The Loch Tay Limestone has now been traoed completely 
across the country from the Moray Firth through the Gram- 
pian Mountains to the west of Argyllshire, and some of the 
other zones have been followed for many miles. The meta- 
morphosed condition of the rocks varies considerably, not 
only according to their composition, but even along the line 
of strike of the same group. On the whole the alteration 
appears to be most intense in the Central Highlands, and to 
become less as the rocks recede from that area toward the 
northeast and southwest. One of the most singular and in- 
structive instances of this variation is that which has recently 
been mapped by J. B. Hill of the Geological Survey in the 
district of^Loch Awe. A series of grits, phyllites, and lime- 
stones, resembling ordinarv Palaeozoic sediments, has there 
been followed by nim nortneastward, and has been found to 
pass along the strike into the thoroughly crystalline schists 
of the Central 'Highlands. Mr. Barrow of the Geological 
Survey has found the metamorphism in Forfarshire to be 
probably connected with the protrusion of large bodies of 
granite which often passes into a variety of gneiss. After 
tne great terrestrial movements bv which the rocks were 
folded and metamorphosed, large bodies of eruptive mate- 
rial, notably granite, invaded the schists and produced ex- 
tensive metamorphism, as already stated fp. 1040). The 
change is most intense near the granite, where silumanite 
imbedded in quartz is a conspicuous mineral in the schists. 
A little further away comes a band in which kyanite is often 
abundant, while at a still greater distance the predominant 
mineral is staurolite. These three successive zones of con- 
tact-metamorphism can be found passing through the same 
band of aluminous schistose material as it recedes from the 
eruptive rock. 

At present no definite opinion can be expressed as to the 
stratigraphical position of this important group of metamor- 
phic rocks, which forms ttre greater part of the Highlands 
of Scotland. On the one hand, it is conceivable that they 
may all be pre-Torridonian. They may be of the age of the 
Loch Maree limestones and mica-schists above referred to 
(p. 1176); or they may represent some part of the vast inter- 
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val denoted by the unconformability between the Lewisian 
gneiss and the Torridon sandstone; or again they may pos- 
sibly inclade that sandstone and the sedimentary deposits 
which conformably succeeded it, and which are absent in the 
Northwest Highlands. On the other hand, they may in- 
clude, as Murchison believed, representatives of the quart- 
zites and limestones of Durness, and even of later sedimen- 
tary formations which may have succeeded these strata, but 
of which, as we now know, no trace remains in the North- 
west Hignlands.'* It is thus still an open question whether 
the metamorphic rocks which constitute the main part of the 
Scottish Highlands are of pre-Cambrian or of Cambrian, or 
even possibly in part of Silurian age. They are not confined 
to Scotland, but spread over manv hundreds of square miles 
in the north and west of Ireland. As it is convenient to 
avoid periphrasis by having a short name to designate so 
important a series of rocks, I have proposed to call them 

Erovisionally Dalradian, after the old Celtic kingdom of 
^alriada, which, originally fixed in the north of Ireland, sub- 
sequently extended into the southwest of Scotland, and 
finally gave the name of Scotland to the kingdom which 
bears that appellation." I have little doubt, however, that 
before long it will be possible to make out satisfactorily the 
structure of the central and southern Highlands, and to show 
the presence and areas of Lewisian, Torridonian, Cambrian, 
and even Lower Silurian rocks in that region. 

In the north and west of Ireland crystalline schists 
and eruptive rocks cover a large area; but as the rocks 
which unconformably overlie them are not of higher an- 
tiquity than the Carboniferous and Old Bed Sandstone there 
is no absolute proof in that country of their pre-Cambrian 
age. There cannot, however, be any doubt that it is the 
Dalradian series of limestones, auartzites, phyllites, mica- 
schists, epidiorites, granites, ana other crystalline rocks, 
which crosses from Scotland and spreads across the northern 
and western counties of Ireland. The Irish development of 
these rocks is similar to their grouping in Scotland, some 
of the bands of quartzite, conglomerate, limestone, phyllite, 
and mica-schist being probably continuations of similar 



^ AloDg the Highland border the remarkable band of cherts and igneous 
rocks referred to on p. 1040 may not improbably show the presence there of the 
radiolarian cherts and volcanic zone at the base of the Lower Silurian series 
of the Southern Uplands. 

*^ Presidential Address, Quart Joiini. CtooL Soc. xlvii. 1891, p. 75. 
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bands on the Scottish mainland and in the islands of Ar- 
gyllshire.'* > Bat there are also scattered areas of coarsely- 
banded gneisses which present the closest resemblance to 
parts of the Lewisian ffneiss of Scotland. The best areas for 
the stady of these rocks lie near Pettigoe and Ballyshannon 
(Donegal), from Erris Head to Blacksod Point (Mayo), in the 
Dlieve Gamph or Ox Mountains stretching from Castlebar 
beyond Sligo to Manor Hamilton, and in the western part of 
the Coanty of Galway. The relations of the Dalradian series 
to the gneisses and granitoid rooks have not yet been accii-^ 
rately determined. Bat there is reason to believe that the^ 
former rests with a violent unconformability upon the latter. 
Near Castlebar, Mr. A. M*Henry, of the Geological Survey, 
has recently found at the base of the Dalradian schists a 
coarse conglomerate made up largely of fragments of the 
gneisses and granites on which it rests. 

In England and Wales many isolated areas have 
been descrioed as pre-Cambrian on ^vidence which, as al- 
ready stated, cannot be considered satisfactory.** The areas 
where in my opinion the most satisfactory evidence of pre- 
Cambrian rocks can be produced are Anglesey, the Uaer 
Garadoo and Longmynd area and the Malvern Hills. Of 
these areas by much the most important is the first named. 
In Anglesey the OlenelltM-zone has not been discovered, bat . 
the fossils found indicate Tremadoc and possibly even Mene- 
vian horizons in the Lower Cambrian series.** The basement 
strata are conglomerates, and the^ evidently lie with a 
marked unconformability on certain crystalline schistose 
rocks. It was the belief of Sir A. C. Ramsay that the lat- 
ter were metamorphosed portions of the Cambrian svstem, 
and they were so represented on the Geological barvey 
maps. I^ut a re-exaihination of the ground leads to the 
coDclusion that they bad acquired their present crystalline 
characters before the Cambrian strata were laid down upon 
them; and as these strata belong to a low part, if not the 



** The fullest account of these Irish metamorphio rocks will be found fai the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Iieland; see especially those on Sheets 
1, 2. 6, 6 and 11 (Inishowen, Oo. Donegal); 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11. 16 and 16 (N.W. 
and Central Donegal); 22, 23, 30 and 31 (S.W. Donegal); 31 and 32 (aE. Done- 
gal). See also Harkness, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. ztIi. 1861, p. 266; GaUawaj, 
op. cit xli. 1885, p. 221. 

** There is now a Toluminous literature on this subject; only some of the 
more important papers will be here cited. 

" Prof. Hughes, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. mvi. 1880, p. 237; xxxviii. 
1882, p. 16. 
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base, of the Cambrian system, it becomes manifest that the 
schists must be of pre-dambrian age." 

Two groups of schistose rocks, which differ considerably 
in petrographical characters, have been detected in Angle- 
sey. One of these, consisting mainly of coarse gneisses, 
abounding in hornblende, garnets, and brown mica, and 
with coarse pegmatite veins, presents a close resemblance 
to portions oi the Lewisian series of N. W. Scotland. The 
other group occupies a much larger area, and is composed of 
flaggy chloritic schists, green ana purple phyllites or slates, 
quartzite, grit, and other more or less recognizably clastic 
rocks. The resemblance of these masses to the lialradian 
series of Scotland and Ireland is striking. The quartzites 
of Holyhead contain annelid burrows. The exact strati- 
graphical relations of the two crystalline groups to each 
other have not yet been satisfactorily determined. There 
was probably an original unconformability between them, 
like that referred to as occurring in the west of Mayo." It 
may be regarded as a well-estabUshed fact in British Geol- 
ogy that early in the Cambrian period there existed at least 
one tract of old crystalline rocks above water in the north- 
west of Wales. 

Un the borders of Shropshire and Wales a ridge of an- 
cient rocks rises up from under Silurian strata which lie upon 
it unconformably. Part of this ridge consists of eruptive 
material which was formerly believed to be of later date 
thanjihe sedimentary rocks immediately around. But the 
main portion of the high ground is formed of a thick series 
of evidently very old grits, slates, and other clastic deposits, 
which, though hardly any trace of oi^nic remains h^aa been 
found in them, were assigned to the Cambrian system. More 
recent researches, however, have shown the presence of the 
OlenelluS'Zone in this district at the base of a group of strata 
which are thus definitely proved to be lower Cambrian." 

» Prof. HughoB, op. cit. xxxiv, 1878, p. 137, xxxv. 1879, p. 682; Brit. 
Assoc. 1881, Sects, p. 643; Proc. Gamb. Phil. 8oc. iii. pp. 67, 69, 341. Prof. 
Bonney, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. jxxv, 1879, pp. 300, 321; Geol. Mag. 1880, 
p. 125. Dr. Hicks, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. xxziv. 1878, p. 147; xxxv. 1879, 
p. 296; GeoL Mag. 1879, pp. 433, 528. Dr. Callaway, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc 
xxxvii. 1881, p. 210, xl. 1884, p. 567. Prof. J. P. Blake, op. cit. xliv. 1888, p. 
463; Brit. Assoc. 1888 (Report on Microscopic Structure of Anglesey Rocks). 

»» Quart. Joum. Geo). Soc. xlvii. 1891, Address, p. 82. Mr. Blake has pro- 
posed the name of **Monian System" for the pre-Oambrian rocks of Anglesey. 
In the Address just quoted I have given reasons for my inability to adopt this 
term. 

^ Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 484. 
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From this important horizon it is possible to work backward 
and to show that underlying these basement parts of the 
Cambrian system a remarkable gronp of igneoas rocks comes 
to the surface. The investigations of Mr. AUport and Dr. 
Callaway have shown that these rocks include both lavas 
, and f ragmental ejections varying from coarse breccias to fine 
tnSs. The lavas are generally felsitio in character, showing 
true rhyolitic structures, but there occur also bands of dia- 
base wnich may possibly be sills. There is thus clear evi- 
dence of a copious ejection of volcanic materials in this part 
of England before the oldest Cambrian formations were laid 
down.** 

Though the evidence is not perhaps conclusive, it seems 
to point to an unconformability between the base of the 
Cambrian system and this volcanic group, which would thus 
probably be of pre-Cambrian date. The relation of the vol- , 
canio masses to the great thickness of ancient sedimentary 
strata constituting the Longmynd ridge has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily determined, though there are indications that the 
volcanic group lies at the bottom. Dr. Callaway has pro- 
posed the name Uriconian for that group, and Longmynaian 
lor the thick series of sedimentary strata lying to the west- 
ward. Those names may be provisionally accepted. The 
Lon^myndian rocks have generally been assigned to the 
Cambrian system, and they may possibly still be shown to 
belong to that part of the geological record. The Uriconian 
volcanic group, however, is proba bly pre-Cambrian. ^ 

In other parts of Englana and Wales isolated areas have 
been described as containing pre-Cambrian rocks. Of these 
the district of St. David^s m Pembrokeshire has attracted 
the largest share of attention, chiefly through the labors of 
Dr. Henry Hicks, who in that small area has endeavored to 
establish the existence of three distinct pre-Cambrian forma- 
tions. At the base, under the name of ^'Dimetian," he 
places what he considers to be granitoid and gneissic rocks 
with bands of impure limestone or dolomite, schists and 
dolerite. Above these he distinguishes as **Arvonian'' a 
group composed essentially of rhyolitic felstones, breccias, 
and tufEs, marking volcanic eruptions of an acid type, while 
at the top he describes, by the designation '^Peoidian,'' a 



« S. AUport, Quart Jouni. Ocol. Soc. xxxiii. 1877. p. 449. 0. Callaway, 
op. cit xzxiii. p. 652, xxxiv. 1818. p. 764. xxxt. 1879, p. 643, xxxviii. 1882, 
p. 119, xlii. 1886, p. 481, xlvii. 1891, p. 109; Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 348; 1884. p. 
862; 1885, p. 260. J. F. Blake, Quart Joum. QeoL Soe. xlfi. 1890, p. 386. 
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series of tuffs and slates/' After a careful study of the 
ground I came to the conclusion that there is no trace of 
pre-Cambrian rocks at St; David's. I regard the so-called 
^'Dimetian'' as a granite which has invaded the Cambrian 
rocks; the **Arvonian" includes the quartz-porphyries, 
which appear as apophyses of the g^nite; while the ''rebi- 
dian*' is an interesting group of basic lavas and tuJOEs which 
form here the lowest visible part of the Cambrian system 
(referred to at pp. 1212, 1218). A similar group of breccias 
and tuifs underlies the Cambrian slates of Llanberis, and has 
likewise been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but it can be shown 
to pass up continuously into the Cambrian strata. In the 
Malvern Hills a core of gneissose and schistose rocks is 
doubtless of pre-Cambrian age, fragments derived from it 
being found at the base of the overlying unconformable 
Cambrian strata.** I^rom the plains of Leicestershire rises 
an insular area of rocky hills (Charnwood Forest) composed 
of slates, tuffs, and various crystalline rocks, which by the 
Geological Survey have been colored as altered Cambrian. 
Messrs. Bonney and Hill, who have fully described these 
rocks, regard them as of pre-Cambrian date, and show to 
what a large extent they are composed of volcanic agglomer- 
ates and tuffs.** No conclusive evidence, however, has been 
adduced that these rocks are pre-Cambrian. The slates re- 
semble some of the Cambrian slates of Wales, and the vol- 
canic rocks may be compared with those which in that 
principality lie'at the base of the Cambrian system. Another 
protuberance of ancient rocks rises in Central England from 
Deneath the coal-field of eastern Warwickshire, in this in- 
stance a definite age can be assigned to one portion of the 
rocks, for they contain Upper Cambrian fossils.** Beneath 
these strata, and apparently in conformable sequence with 
them, lies a well-marked volcanic group. The occurrence 



*^ Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc zxzi 1876, p. 167, zxxiii. 18*77, p. 229, xzxiy. 
1878, p. 153, zxxY. 1879, p. 286, zl. 1884, p. 607. Ky account of the so-called 
pre-Cambrian rocks of St. David's ivill be found in Quart. Joum. OeoL Soc. zxzix. 
1883, p. 261. Prol Lloyd Morgan has since confirmed mj main conclusions, op. 
cit. xlvi 1890, p. 241. Compare also J. F. Blake, op. cit. xl. 1884, p. 294. 

« J. PhUlips, "Geology of the Malvern Hills," Mem. Geol. Surv. u. part 
1; EoU, Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc. xxL p. 72; Rutley, op. cit. xllii. 1887, p. 481; 
Callaway, p. 626, op. cit xlv. 1889, p. 476. 

** Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. xxxiii. 1877, p. 764, xxxiv. 1878, p. 199, xxxvi. 
1880, p. 337, xlvii. 1891, p. 78. 

*^ Lapworth. Geol. Mag. 1886, p. 321 ; T. H. Waller, op. cit. p. 323; Rutley, 
p. 667. 

•Gbologt— Vol. XXXI^IO 
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of this group in the position which it occupies aflEords sup- 
port to the oelief that the volcanic rocks elsewhere conjec- 
tured to be pre-Oambrian really belong to the Cambrian 
system. At the Lizard Point in Cornwall a series of erup- 
tive and schistose rocks occurs, the true relations of which 
have not yet been fixed. They may be pre-Cambrian. 
They include coarse gneisses which rise as islets near the 
coast. 

On the continent of Europe numerous isolated areas of 
schists and other ancient rocks have been assigned to a pre- 
Cambrian or Archaean series. In the older descriptions of 
these tracts an order of succession was often given, the folia- 
tion being assumed to represent consecutive layers of deposi- 
tion. But we now know that, in the great majority of cases, 
the foliation is entirely independent of original structure, so 
that the former attempts to establish a stratigraphical order 
among the gneisses and schists, and to compare that order 
in different countries, cannot be accepted. AH that can be 
attempted here is to give a summary of the general charac- 
ters of the most ancient rocks of each region referred to. 

Sandinivii exhibits the largest continuous tract of pre- 
Cambrian rocks in Europe." Although these rocks have 
been more or less minutely examined throughout the whole 
extent of the peninsula, and have been described in many 
papers and memoirs, the published descriptions of them, 
though often excellent from the lithological point of view, 
were almost entirely written before the recent revolution in 

** In the older literature con suit Eeilhau, "Gaea Norvegica," iii. 1850. 
Kjerulf, "Udsigt over det Sydiige Norges Greologfi," Christiania, 1879 (trans- 
lated into German by Gurlt, and published by Ck)hen, Bonn, 1880). A. E. Torne- 
bohm, '*Die Schwedischen Hochgebirge, " Schwed. Akad. Stockholm, 1873. 
'*Da8 Urterritorium Schwedens," Neuea Jahrb. 1874, p. 131. Karl Pettersen, 
"Geologiske IJnderadgelser inden Tromso Amt," etc., Norske Videnskab. Skrift, 
▼1. 44; vii. 261. For more recent work see Beusch's important monograph on 
the fossiliferouB crystalline schists of Bergen, quoted on p. 1031, also his instruc- 
tive essay **Bdmmelden og Xarmoen,'* 1888; his papBrs in the **Aarbog for 
1891" of the Geological Survey of Norway (Norges CS^ologiske Undersogelee); 
his **Geologiske lagttagelser fra Trondhjems Stift,'' Christiania vidensk. selsk. 
forhandl. 1891 ; and his paper on crystalline schists of Western Norway, Oompt. 
Bend. Gongr^ Geol. Intemat 1888, 1891, p. 192. T. Dahll, 0. A. Oomeliussen 
mnd H. Beusch, '*Det nordlige Norges geologi," Norges Geolog. Undersdg. 1892; 
G. H. Horaan, "Selbu," Norges Geolog. Undersog. 1890; and Tornebolim, Na- 
ture, 1888, p. 127. It is to be hoped that Prof. Brogger may be able to attack 
the problem of the schistose rocks of Norway, and that we may have from him 
snch a detailed study of them as he has given us in his memoirs on the Chris- 
tiania district. 
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the yiew8 of geologists regarding metamorphism, and are 
therefore without that knowledge of the true meaning of 
structaral characters and that detailed study of the tectonic 
relations of the rocks which the present condition of the 
science demands. There can be no doubt that the older 
crystalline rocks of Scandinavia are a prolongation of those 
which further to the southwebt rise out of the Atlantic in 
the Highlands of Scotland and the hills of the north and 
west of Ireland. And there seems every probability that 
the broad features of geological structure which have been 
ascertained to prevail in the British area will be found to 
extend also into Norway and Sweden.** 

Wide tracts of western Norway consist of coarse banded 
gneisses (Grundf jeldet, Urberget), which present the closest 
resemblance to the Lewisian series of Sutherland and Boss, 
but with a wider range of petrographical diversity. They 
include red and gray gneisses, banded and streaked granu* 
lites, epidote-gneiss, cordierite-gneiss, granites, syenites, 
gabbros, diorites, labradorite-rocks, garnet-rocks, amphib- 
olites, peridotites, serpentines, etc. The general assem- 
blage of these rocks suggests that they represent a complex 
series of acid and basic eruptive masses. With them is inti- 
mately associated another group of rocks, of which conspicu- 
ous members are quartzite, limestone, mica-schist, quartz- 
schist, and others which point with more or less clearness to 
a sedimentary origin. This group is usually quite crystal- 
line, and is certainly older than some portions of the gneisses 
which can be seen to pierce it. It contains, however, bands 
of amphibolite, which may represent sills intruded between 
its component layers. Thus at Rukedal (Southern Norway) 
a mass, 8900 feet thick, of quartzite, quartz-schist, and inter- 
bedded seams of hornblende-schist, lies upon a group of 
hornblende-schists and gray gneiss traversed by abundant 
granite veins. Thin bands of limestone occasionally occur 
m the gneiss, as near Ohristiansand, where they have yielded 
many minerals, especially vesuvianite, coccolite, scapolite, 
phlogopite, chondrodite, and black spinel. Apatite with 
magnetite, titaniferous iron, hsBmatite, and other ores forms 
a marked feature of the Norwegian pre-Cambrian series. 
The most important mineral masses in an industrial sense 



*' As the result of two journeys in Norway from Bergen to Hammerfest I 
was convinced of this general parallelism, but the determination of the detailed 
stratigraphy of the country will be a task of incredible labor demanding from 
the Scandinavian geologists many years of patient apptication. 
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are thick beds and lenticular masses of iron-ore (Dannemora, 
Filipstad, etc.). 

Of obviouslj later date than the coarse gneisses with 
their accompaniments is another series of crystalline schists 
which spreads over vast tracts of country in Scandinavia. 
Among these rocks mica-schists, phyllites, quartz-schists, 
clay-slates, quartzites, and schistose conglomerates are con- 
spicuous, and indicate that a large proportion of the whole 
mass is probably of clastic origin. But there are also 
included chloritic and hornblende schists, amphibolites, 
gneisses, and many other rocks which were probably of 
eruptive origin, whether injected as sills or thrown out 
contemporaneously with the sedimentation of the schists 
as tuSs and lavas. In many respects this important series 
of schists bears a close resemblance to the **younger gneiss" 
and Dalradian rocks of Scotland. But its actual stratig- 
raphy has not yet been accurately elucidated. That some 
portion of it may be pre-Cambrian seems suflSciently prob- 
able. But its true relations are complicated by the dis- 
covery of Silurian fossils in some portions of the series 
and by the apparent gradation of comparatively unaltered 
fossiliferous Silurian strata into the schistose condition. 
Dr. Hans Reusch of the Geological Survey of Norway has 
shown that amon^ the crystalline schists to the south of 
Bergen bands of nne mica-schist or ph vllite with layers and 
nodules of limestone contain fossils probably of Upper Silu- 
rian age.** I have had an opportunity of visiting the dis- 
trict described by him, have collected fossils from all the 
localities which he enumerates, and can entirely confirm 
the account which he gives of the thoroughly metamorphic 
character of the rocks among which the fossiliferous bands 
occur. The phyllites are intercalated among white quart- 
zites, quartzite conglomerates, green schists, hornblendic and 
actinolitic schists and gneisses. But for the o<5t5urrence of 
the fossils, a geologist would naturally class the rocks as 
probably of pre-Cambrian age. But the corals, graptolites, 
and otlier organic remains make it quite certain tnat the 
crystalline schists in which they occur underwent their 
great metamorphism not earlier than some part of the 
Upper Silurian period. It will be an extremely difficult 
and laborious task to disentangle the complications of these 

^ **Siiurfofl8ller og presnede Konglomerater i Bergensskif rene, " 1882 ; trans- 
lated into German by B. Baldauf with the title **Die fOBsilien-luhrenden kiyatai- 
liniBchen Schiefer von Bergen/' Leipzig, 1883. 
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Norwegian rocks, and to determine which are of pre-Oam- 
brian and which of PalsBozoic age. Dr. Beasch, summing 
up what is known regarding the distribution of fossils 
amone these strata, believes that a more or less continuous 
belt ol Cambrian and Silurian rocks, usually in an extremely 
metamorphosed condition, can be traced along the axis of 
the Scandinayian peninsula from near Stavanj^r to the 
North Gape/* That in this region there were gigantic ter* 
restriar movements with concomitant faults, over-thrusts 
and metamorphism after Lower Silurian times^ is abundantly 
evident In southern Norway and in Sweden enormous 
masses of crystalline schists actually overlie the oldest fos« 
siliferous rocks, as will be described in later pages. 

In the east and south of Norway a thick mass of reddish 
and grayish felspathic sandstone, known there as Sparag- 
mitej intervenes between the oldest gneisses (Urberget) 
and the base of the Cambrian series. It is associated with 
quartzite and shales, and sometimes becomes strongly eon- 

flomeratic. It recalls the Torridon sandstone of Scotland. 
Vobably a large mass of strata, belonging to distinct geo- 
graphical periods, has been ^uped together under the 
common name of sparagmite. The older sparagmite which 
underlies the Olenelltia-zonQ is probably pre-Cambrian. In 
western and northern Norway, where the crushing and 
metamorphism have been so intense, the sparagmite is not 
recognizable, though it may in an altered condition extend 
through these regions. 

In southern and central Sweden three or four groups of 
stratified formations, attaining a united thickness of many 
thousand feet, have been recognized as intermediate between 
the old ^eiss and the lowest portions of the Cambrian 
system. Their relations to each other have not been very 
satisfactorily determined, some of them having only a local 
development. They are distinguished by the following 
names: 

Yisingso group.^-8andBioDeB, red and green shales* limestone and con- 
glomerates. 300 metres. Yisingso on Lake Wet tern. 

Almeeakra group (near Lake Wettem) and Dala Saudstone. — ^Bed and white 
sandstones and quartzites, st>aragmite, red shales and rarely limestone. 
The Dala Sandstone is believed by Tdrnebohm to spread over an area 
of 1150 square kilometres. It attains a thickness of sometimes nearly 
900 metres, and contains in the south two well-marked sheels of 
diabase. i 

** See his sketch' map of Norway and Finland (Gfeologisk Kart over de Skan- 
dinaviske Lande og Finland), Ohristiania, 1890. 
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DalslAnd group. — Seen in Dalsland only, and composed of an upper gproup 
of shales or slates lying on a quartzite series, below which lies a lower 
shaly series followed by a thick group of sandstones and coarse con- 
glomerates. The total thickness according to Tdmebohm is 1900 
metres. 

Central Europe. — From Scandinavia, a great series of crys- 
talline schists presumed to be pre-Cambrian ranges through 
]?inland** into the northwest of Russia, reappearing in the 
northeast of that vast empire in Petchora Land down to 
the White Sea, and rising in the nucleus of the chain of the 
Ural Mountains, and still further south in Podolia. In 
Central Europe, similar rocks appear as islands in the midst 
of more recent formations. Among the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, they protrude at a number of points. Westward of 
the central portion of the Alpine chain, they rise in a more 
continuous belt, and show numerous mineralogical varieties, 
including gneiss, mica-schist, and many other schists, as 
well as limestone and serpentine. Some of these rocks are 
certainly altered sedimentary deposits, others are probably 
crushed igneous rocks. The protogine of the Alps has been 
shown by Michel-L6vy to be intrusive. It behaves to the 
surrounding schists as some parts of the Laurentian gneiss 
of Canada do to the schists next to that rock. 

Pre-Cambrian rocks rise to the surface in a number of 
detached areas in France, particularly in Brittany, the 
Gotentin, the central plateau, Morvan, Cevennes, the Pyr- 
enees, the Dauphiny Alps, and the Vosges. In Brittany 
they nave recently ' been carefully studied by Dr. Barrois, 
who describes them as largely composed of mica-schists, 
passing often into gneiss and into quartzite, and including 
chlorite-schists, amphibolites, talcose and sericitic schists, 
serpentines, eclogites, and pyroxenites.** Extensive masses 
of granitoid and granulitic gneisses with mica-schists, am- 
phibolites and other crystalline rocks form the foundation 
of the great central plateau of France. In Brittany, in the 
central plateau, as well as in other regions of France, thick 
masses of slates and phyllites occur which by some writers 
have been placed in tne pre-Cambrian series. In the Coten- 



^ The petrographical characters of the vast area of ancient gneiss m Finland 
are now being carefully mapped and described by the Geological Survey of that 
country under E. A. Moberg, Each sheet of the map, of which twefity-one 
have been published up to the present time (July« 1893), is accompanied by an 
explanatory pamphlet 

•1 Ann. Soc Geol. Nord, x. xiv. xvi. 
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tin they are represented by the **Phyllade8 do St. L8'' — 
a thick series of hard lustrous slates or phyllites, among 
which tracks of annelids (?) have been found. By other 
geologists, however, these rocks are placed in the Cambrian 
system. 

A large area of ancient crystalline schists extends south* 
ward from Dresden through Bavaria and Bohemia 
between the valley of the Danube and the headwaters of 
the Elbe. Two well-marked groups have been recognized — 
(a) red gneiss, containing pink orthoclase and a little white 
potash-mica, covered by (6) gray gneiss, containing white or 
gray felspar, and abundant dark magnesia-mica. According 
to Gumbel the former ^called by him the Bojan gneiss) may 
be traced as a distinct lormation associated with granite, but 
with very few other kinds of crystalline or schistose rocks, 
while the latter (termed the Hercynian gneiss) consists of 
gneiss with abundant interstratincations of many other 
schistose rocks, graphitic limestone, and serpentine. The 
Hercynian gneiss is overlain by mica-schists, above which 
comes a vast mass of argillaceous schists and shales. In 
Bohemia, these overlyine crystalline clay -slates and schists 
(**Ebage A'* of Barrande) graduate upward into undoubted 
clastic rocks known as the Pribriam Shales, unconformably 
over which come conglomerates and sandstones lying at the 
base of the fossiUferous series.** The same gradation occurs 
around the granulite tract of Saxony, where the outer 
schists may be merely metamorphosed PalsBozoio sedimen- 
tary rocks." 

In the central Pvrenees pre-Cambrian granites, with 
associated well-stratined masses of gneiss, mica-schist, lime- 
stone, etc., are said to occur, but possibly some at least of 
these rocks are altered Cambrian slates.** In Asturias and 
Gallicia, Barrels has investigated a great series of schists 
regarded by him as pre-Cambrian, and divisible into two 



*' For descriptions of the pre-Cambrian rocks of Saxony see Gredner, 
Zeitsch. Deutsch. GeoL GeA, 1877, p. 757; explanatious accompanjing the 
sheets of the Qeological Survey Map of Saxony, particularly sections Gerings- 
walde, Geyer, Glauchau, Hohenstein, Peuig, Rochiiiz, Schwarzenberg, Wald- 
heim, Wiesenthal. Bavaria and Bohemia: Giimbel, ^'Geognoatiache 
Beachreibung des Ostbayerischen Grenzebirges, " Gotha, 1868; Jokely, Jahr. 
Geol. Reichsanstalt, vi. p. 355; viii. pp. 1, 616; Kalkowsky, "Die Gneissfor- 
mation des Eulengebirges" (Habilitationschrift), Leipzig, 1878; Neues. Jahrb. 
1880 (i.) p. 29. P. Katzer, "Geologic von Bohmen," 1892. 

^^ Lehmann, '^Entstehung der altkrystalliDiachen Schief ergeeteine, " 1884. 

M Garrigou, Bull. Soo. Geol. France, i. 1873, p. 418. 
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important groups — a lower, composed essentially of mica- 
schists, and an upper, consisting of green chloritous, am- 
phibolitic, talcose or micaceous schists, with subordinate 
bands of quartzite, serpentine, and cipoline.** 

America* — In North America the pre-Cambrian rocks, 
which cover an area estimated at more than 2,000,000 
square miles, from the Arctic Ocean southward to the great 
laKcs, have been studied in detail for a longer period than 
those of any other region, and in many respects they may 
serve as the type witn which those of other parts of the 

Slobe may be compared. They were first mapped and 
escribed by Logan and Murray in Canada, and were 
divided by these observers into two distinct divisions. The 
lower of these, named Laurentian from its extensive devel- 
opment among the Lauren tide mountains, was described as 
consisting chiefly of coarse red, gray, and banded felspathic, 
hornblendic, micaceous, and pyroxenic gneisses witn peg- 
matites, and included zones of limestone. The upper group, 
called Huronian from its exposures in the Lake Huron dis- 
trict, was recogaized as being composed mainly of quart- 
zites, felsites, diorites, diabases, syenites, various coarse and 
fine fragmeotal volcanic rocks (agglomerates and tuffs), 
clay-slates, and other bedded materials that passed into 
schists. Though the Huronian series was founa along the 
line of junction to dip below the Laurentian, this position 
was believed to be aue to disturbance, no doubt being 
entertained that the former series was the younger of the 
two. 

Since the days of these two great pioneers of American 
pre-Cambrian geology the subject has been attacked by many 
able observers. The Geological Surveys of Canada and the 
United States, as well as those of some of the States of the 
Union, particularly Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
have examined the rocks over many hundred square miles, 
and have published voluminous reports concerning them. 
Unfortunately, as many of the districts were worked out 
independently, considerable variety of nomenclature and 
diversity of view have arisen. At present it is hardly pos- 
sible to reconcile these confiicting opinions, though there 
can be little doubt that before long a general concurrence 
will be arrived at regarding the main features of pre-Cam- 
brian geology in this important region. The table on the 



K Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord, iL 1882. 
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next page gives the subdivisions which appear to be best 
established in the Lake Superior and Lake Huron terri- 
tory." 

According to the general consensus of opinion among the 
present geologists of the United States and of Canada, the 
pre-Cambrian rocks of those countries may be divided into 
two great series. At the base lies a vast mass of gneisses, 
schists, and eruptive rocks, which, known as the *' Funda- 
mental Complex," is regarded as the oldest of the whole. 
Above this ancient series comes another enormous succes- 
sion of rocks comprised under the general name of ''Algon- 
kian," but consisting of several distinct formations, sepa- 
rated from each other by unconformabilities, as shown here 
in the table." 



*' la compiling this table I have been indebted to Mr. C. B. van Hise of the 
United States Geological Survey for information kindly supplied by him, also to 
his paper in the Amer. Joum. 8ci. and to Mr. Lawson's ** Report on the Rainy 
Lake Region" in the Annual Report of the Canadian Geological Survey for 
1887. 

" Out of the large amount of literature which has grown up concerning the 
pre-Cambrian rocks of North America the following works may be cited : — W: B. 
Logan, **Geology of Canada,'' 1863; Annual Reports of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, particularly Mr. Lawson's Report on Rainy Lake above cited ; Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, vol. ii. Geology, by N. H. 
Winchell and W. Upham, 1888, and Annual Reports for 1887, 1888, 1891 ; Geo- 
logical Survey of Wisconsin, Final Reports, vols. i. iL iii. iv. by T. C. Cbamber- 
lin, R. 0. Irving, 0. E. Wright, B. T. Sweet, T. B. Brooks, etc. ; Geological 
Survey of Michigan, 1873 (T. B. Brooks). 1881, vol. iv. (0. Rorainger), 1891-92, 
containing a sketch of the geology of the iron, gold and copper districts by M. 
E. Wadsworth ; Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, summary volume on 
Archsean Rocks by J. P. Lesley, 1892 ; Annual Reports of the United States 
Greological Survey, especially the 5th and 7th, containing memoirs by R. D. 
Irving, and the 10th containing a joint memoir by R. D. Irving and G. R. van 
Hiae, and monograph V., on the copper-bearing rocks of Lake Superior by R. 
D. Irving; Bull. U. S. (Jeol. Surv. No. 23, T. 0. Chamberlin and R. D. Irving; 
A. C. LawBon, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. i. 1890, pp. 163, 176; A. Winchell, op. 
cit. i. p. 357, ii. p. 85; N. H. Winchell, Proc. Amer. Assoc, xxxiii. 1885; J. D. 
Whitney and M. B. Wadsworth, **The Azoic System," Bull. Mus. Comp. ZooL 
Harvard, 1884. 0. R. van Hise, Amer. Journ. Sci. xli. 1891, 117; R. Pumpelly 
and 0. R. van Hise, op. cit. zliii. 1892, p. 224. The literature of American 
pre-Cambrian geology has recently been exhaustively discussed by 0. R. van 
Hise in Bull. U. S. G^L Suit. No. 86, ''Ck>rrelation Papers — ^Archsean and 
Algonkian," 1892. 
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Tabls of thb Sequsnoe of the prs-Oambrian Fobhationb of thb 
United States and Canada 



s 

I' 



I 

3j 



Keweenavan [Nipigon 
of W. Ontario]. 



Upper (original) Huro- ^ 
nian [Animikie and 
Upper Kaminiatiquia 
of W. Ontario, Ani- 
mikie and Upper Ver- 
milion of N. Minne- 
sota, Upper Mar- 
quette of Michig^]. 

Lower Huronian [Eee- 
watin. Lower Kamin- 
istiquia, Ontario, 
Lower Vermilion of 
N. Minnesota, Lower 
Marquette, Felch 
Mountain iron-bear- 
ing series, Menomi- 
nee of Michigan]. 



Coutohicblng. 



Laurentiaii. 



Detrital rocks derived in large measure from 
the degradation of the volcanic series below 
16,000 feet 

Sheets of basic and acid lavas, with interca- 
lated masses of sandstone and conglomer- 
ate, especially toward the upper part. Said 
to reach a thickness of 35,000 feet, or more 
than 6i miles (?) 

[Unconf ormability . ] 

Quartzites, carbonaceous and argillaceous 
shales, slates, conglomerates and ferrugi- 
nous rocka with intrusive greenstones, at 
least 12,000 feet. Traces of organisms 
occur in this series. 

[U noonf ormability. ] 

Limestones, quartsites, phyllites, slates, mica- 
schists, green chloritic schists, schisUMe 
conglomerates, jaspers, iron-ores, diabase 
and quarts-porphyry lavas, volcanic ag- 
glomerates and tuffs with acid and basic 
intrusions. Probably more than 6000 feet. 

[Unconformability.] 

Quartz-biotite mica-schists and fine gray 
gneisses of remarkably uniform charac- 
ter, estimated by Lawson to be more than 
20,000 feet thick in some places, but else- 
where thinner and disappearing. 

Hornblende-granites and syenites, coarse 
granitic gneisses and biotite gneiases, some 
of which have been intruded into the 
quartz-biotite schists, and even into the 
base of the group above them. 



Mr. Lawson, in his remarlcable essay on the Geology of 
the Rainy Lake region, has brought forward conclusive 

Eroof that the Laurentian gneisses invade and alter his 
loutchiching schists, and even penetrate in some places 
into his Keewatin series above. He believes that these 
gneisses arose from the fusion of the basement or floor on 
which the overlying formation rested, portions having been 
absorbed into the magma, and finally appearing with it as 

?;neiss. More recently Messrs. Pumpelly and Van Hise have 
ound on the north sfiore of Lake Huron clear evidence that 
the base of the Lower Huronian rocks is marked by a coarse 
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conglomerate lying with a complete unconformabilit^ upon 
and made up out of the schists, granites, and pegmatites of 
the fundamental complex." 

Indii. — In India, the oldest known rocks are gneisses 
which underlie the most ancient Palaeozoic formations, and 
appear to belong to two periods. The older or Bundelkund 
gneiss is covered unconformably by certain *' transition*' or 
**submetamorphic" rocks, which, as they approach the 
younger gneiss, become altered and intersected by granitic 
intrusions. The younger or peninsular gneiss is therefore 
believed to be a metamorphic series unconformable to the 
older gneiss. In the western Himalayan chain there are 
likewise two gneisses — a central gneiss, probably Archaean, 
and an upper gneiss formed by tne metamorphism of older 
Palaeozoic rocks into which it passes, and which lie uncon- 
formably on the older gneiss and contain abundant frag- 
ments derived from it.** 

Cbiiuu — Pre-Cambrian rocks are extensively developed in 
northern China, forming the fundamental masses round and 
over which the later rocks have been laid down. Accord- 
ing to Richthofen, the oldest portions of the series are mica- 
gneisses and gneiss-granites with hornblende-schists, mica- 
schists, etc., having an N.N.W. strike and steep inclination. 
Apparently of later date are some chlorite-gneisses and 
hornblende-gneisses with intercalations of mica-gneiss and 
granulite, but without gneiss-granite, seen in north Tshili 
and north Shansi, and marked by a persistent W.S.W. and 
E.N.E. strike. These rocks are succeeded unconformably 
by a great series of groups which may belong to distinct 
periods. They consist oi mica-schists, crystalline lime- 
stones, black quartzites, hornblende-schists, coarse con- 
glomerates and green schists. With some of these groups 
are associated granite, pegmatite, syenite, and diorite. The 
whole series underwent great plication and denudation before 
the deposition of the older Palaeozoic formations (Sinisian).** 

Australasia. — In the South Island of New Zealand the most 
ancient Palaeozoic rocks are underlain by vast masses of 



" Amer. Journ. Sci. xliii. 1892, p. 224. 

*' Medlicott and Blanford, ** Manual of Gfeology of India," pp. zviii. zxvi. 
But there are younger Indian Bchistose rocks, from which these must be distin- 
guished. In the Himalayan region there is a series of gneisses and schistB 
below which lie comparatively unaltered beds of supra- Triassic age. 

• Bichthofen, "China," ii. 1882. 
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crystalline foliated rocks traceable nearly continuously on 
the west side of the main watershed. Tne geological rela- 
tions of these masses have not yet been satisfactorily defined, 
and it does not appear to be established whether any portion 
of them are undoubtedly pre-Cambrian. They are aivided 
by Sir J. Hector into two series, of which the lower consists 
of gneiss, granite, etc., with an overlying mass of hornblen- 
di«i micaceous, and argillaceous schists (probably metamor- 
phosed Devonian); while the upper consists of argillaceous 
slates and schists, which are regarded as probably altered 
Silurian or even Carboniferous rocks.*' In Canterbury there 
is a central zone of micaceous, talcose, and graphitic schists, 
overlain by chlorite and hornblende-schists, and lastly by a 
quartzitic zone interleaved with schists." Crystalline schists 
and gneisses form the rugged mouDtainous ground of south- 
western Otago. The centre of this province is occupied by 
a broad band of gently inclined mica-schists and slates. 
These rocks are the main gold-bearing series of Otago." 

In Australia, large areas of granite and of crystalline 
schists occur, but their precise relations have not yet been 
worked out. Some of tnese rocks have been described by 
Selwyn, Ulrich, K. L. Jack, R. A. F. Murray, and others, 
as probably including metamorphosed Palseozoic formations. 
But there are not improbably portions of them referable to a 
pre-Cambrian series. 

Part II. Paljbozoic 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages that thougn the 
stratified pre-Cambrian rocks are generally separated by an 
unconformability from formations of later age, such a break 
does not always occur, and that in its absence no sharp line 
of division can be drawn by way of upward limit to the pre- 
Cambrian series. It is obvious that the physical conditions 
of sedimentation underwent no universal interruption at the 
close of pre-Cambrian time, that these conditions had already 
been established long before the Cambrian period, and that 



« ^'Handbook of New ZealaDd," by J. Hector, M.D., WeUington, 1883. 
" Haast's "Geology ol Canterbury," p. 252. 
•• Hutton's "Gteology oi Otago," p. 31. 
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thej were eontinued in some regions into that period with* 
oat a break. Moreover, it has now been ascertained beyond 
doabt that plant and animal life had already appeared upon 
the earth daring pre-Cambrian time. Hence the term Palseo- 
zoic, or Primary, which haa hitherto been ased to denote the 
older foesiliferooB systems that terminate downward at the 
base of the Cambrian rocks is no longer strictly accorate, 
unless it is extended so as to include the very oldest strata 
in which organic remains have been foand. Geologists have 
agreed to fix the base of the Cambrian system at the Olenel' 
lua-zonQy already referred to. It is quite evident, however, 
that at any moment a new series of fossils may be discovered 
below that horizon, and it will then be matter for considera- 
tion whether such a series should be included in the Cam* 
brian fauna or be made the pal»ontological basis for the 
designation of a still older geological system. In the pres« 
ent meagre state of our knowledge regarding these ancient 
rocks, it seems the most prudent course to take in the mean- 
time the platform of the Olenellua-zoney which has now been 
recognized in many parts of the globe, as the Cambrian 
basement, and to fix there provisionally the downward limit 
of the Palaeozoic series of systems. That series will thus 
include all the older sedimentary formations from the bot- 
tom of the Cambrian to the top of the Permian system. The 
strata embraced under the comprehensive designation of 
Palaeozoic consist mainly of sandy and muddy sediments 
with occasional intercalated zones or thick masses of lime- 
stone. They seem everywhere to bear witness to compara* 
tively shallow water and the proximity of land. Their 
frequent alternations of sandstone, shale, conglomerate, and 
other detrital materials, their abundant rippled and sun- 
cracked surfaces, marked often with burrows and trails of 
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worms, as well as the prevalent character of their organic 
remains, show that they mast generally have been deposited 
in areas of slow subsidence, bordering continental or insular 
masses of land. From the character of the organisms pre- 
served in them, the PalsBozoic rocks, as far as the present 
evidence goes, may be grouped into two main divisions — an 
older and a newer: — the former, or Silurian facies (from the 
base of the Cambrian to the top of the Silurian system), dis- 
tinguished more especially by the abundance of its grapto- 
litic, trilobitic, and brachiopodous fauna, and by the absence 
of vertebrate remains; the latter, or Carboniferous facies 
(from the top of the Silurian to the top of the Permian sys- 
tem), marked by the number and variety of its fishes and 
amphibians, the disappearance of graptolites and trilobites, 
and the abundance of its cryptogamic terrestrial flora. 

Section u Cambrian (Prtmordial Silurian) 

§1. General Characters 

In those regions of the world where the relations of the 
pre-Cambrian to the oldest unmetamorp hosed Palaeozoic 
rocks are most clearly exposed and have been most care- 
fully studied, it is seldom that any conformable passage can 
be traced between these two great rock-groups, though, as 
already stated, occasional examples of such a gradation 
occur. More usually a marked unconformability and strong 
lithological contrast have been observed between the two 
series, the younger frequently abounding in pebbles derived 
from the waste of the older. Such a break points to the 
lapse of a vast interval of time during which the pre-Cam- 
brian rocks, after suffering much crumpling and metamor- 
phism, were ridged up into land and were then laid open to 
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prolonged deaudation. These changes seem to have been 
more especially prevalent in the northern part of the north- 
ern hemisphere. At all events, there is evidence of exten- 
sive apheaval of land in the northwest of Europe and across 
the northern tracts of North America and Northern China' 
prior to the deposit of the earliest remaining portions of the 
Pal»ozoic formations. These strata, indeed, were derived 
from the degradation of that northern land, the extent and 
height of which may be in some measore realized from the 
enormous piles of sedimentary rock which have been formed 
out of its waste. To this day, much of the land in the boreal 
tracts of the northern hemisphere still consists of pre-Cam- 
brian gneiss. We cannot affirm that the primeval northern 
land was lofty; but, if it was not, it must have been sub- 
jected to repeated renewals of elevation, to compensate for 
the loss of height which it suffered in the denudation that 
provided material for the deep masses of PalsBozoio sedi- 
mentary rock. 

The earliest connected suite of deposits in the PalsBozoic 
series received the name ^'Cambrian'' from Sedgwick, who 
with great skill unravelled the stratigraphy of the most an- 
cient sedimentary rocks of North Wales (Cambria). When 
the peculiar brachiopodous and trilobitio fauna of Murchi- 
son's Silurian system was found to descend into these rocks, 
the term Primordial Zone or Primordial Silurian was applied 
to them by Barrande in Bohemia. For many years, how- 
ever, they yielded so few fossils that their place as a distinct 
section of the geological record was disputed. Eventually 



1 The vast erosion of the pre-Pal»ozoic land is nowhere more impressiyely 
shown than in Northern China, where, as Bichthofen has pointed out, the oldest 
gneisses are surmounted by thousands of feet of sedimentary material (Sinisiaa 
formation), in the uppermost parts of which Primordial fossils an found. 
"Ohma," voL ii. 
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by the labors of Barrande in Bohemia; Hicks in South 
Wales; Brogger, Linnarsson, and others in Scandinavia; 
Schmidt in the Baltic provinces of Kussia; Billings, Ma- 
thew, Walcott, and others in Canada and the United States, 
as well as various workers in other countries — such a distinc- 
tive fauna has been brought to light as serves to characterize 
a series of deposits at the base of the Palaeozoic formations. 
This assemblage of fossils, Barrande*s first or Primordial 
fauna, is now by common consent more commonly known 
as Cambrian. The use of the terms Cambrian and Silurian 
will be more fully referred to in later pages. 

Rooks. — The rocks of the Cambrian system present con- 
siderable uniformity of lithological character over the globe. 
They consist of gray and reddish grits or gray wackes, quart- 
zites and conglomerates, with shales, slates, phyllites or 
schists, and sometimes thick masses of limestone. Their 
false-bedding, ripple-marks, and sun-cracks indicate deposit 
in shallow water and occasional exposure of littoral surfaces 
to desiccation. Sir A. C. Bamsay suggested that the non- 
fossiliferous red strata may have been laid down in inland 
basins, and he speculated upon the probability even of gla-* 
cial action in Cambrian time in Britain.* As might be ex^ 
pected from their high antiquity, and consequent exposure 
to the terrestrial changes of a long succession of geological 
periods, Cambrian rocks are usually much disturbed. They 
have often been thrown into plications, dislocated, placed on 
end, cleaved, and metamorphosed. In Wales they include 
toward their base an interesting volcanic group consisting of 
felsitic and diabase-tuffs, and oli vine-diabase in interbedded 



» Q. J. Geol. Soc. ixvJi. 1871, p. 260; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxiii. 1874, p. 334; 
Brit Assoc. 1880, Presidential Address. 
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sheets, through which emptive acid TockB (qaartz-felBiteSy 
etc.) have risen. 

Life. — ^Mnch interest necessarily attaches to Cambrian 
fossils, for excepting the few and obscure organic remains 
obtained from pre-Oambrian strata, tbej are the oldest as- 
semblage of organisms yet known. They form no doubt 
only a meagre representation of the fauna of which they 
were once a living part. One of the first reflections which 
they suggest is that they present far too varied and highly 
organized a suite of organisms to allow us for a moment to 
suppose that they indicate the first fauna of our earth's sur- 
face. Unquestionably they must have had a long series of 
ancestors, though of these still earlier forms such slight 
traces have yet been recovered.' Thus, at the very outset 
of his study of stratigraphical geology, the observer is con- 
fronted with a proof of the imperfection of the geological 
record. When he begins the examination of the Cambrian 
fauna, so far as it has been preserved, he at once encounters 
further evidence of imperfection. Whole tribes of animals, 
which almost certainly were represented in Cambrian seas, 
have entirely disappeared, while those of which remains 
have been preserved belong to different and widely sepa- 
rated divisions. of invertebrate life. 

The prevailing absence of limestones from the Cambrian 
deposits of western Europe is accompanied by a failure of 
the foraminifera, corals, and other calcareous organisms 
which abound in the limestones of the next great geologi- 
cal series.* The character of the general sandy and muddy 

* Richthofen has suggested that in China possibly some of the deep parts 
of his **Sinisian'* formation (which in its higher parts yields Primordial fossils) 
may yet reveal traces of still older faunas. 

^ In the Baltic basin some bands of limestone occur in the comparatively 
thin series of Cambrian strata. In Scotland the Cambrian system includes some 
1600 feet of limestone. 
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sediment must have determined the distribution of life on 
the floor of the Cambrian sea in that region, and doubtless 
has also afEected the extent of the final preservation of 
organisms actually entombed. In North America, on the 
other hand, where thick sheets of Cambrian limestone occur, 
the conditions of sedimentation have been far more favor- 
able for the preservation of organic forms; hence the known 

Cambrian fauna of this region 
exceeds in * numerical value 
that of Europe. 

The plants of the Cam- 
brian period have been scarce- 
ly at all preserved. No vestige 
of any land plant of this age 
has yet been detected. That 
the sea then possessed its sea- 
weeds, can hardly be doubted, 
and various fucoid-like mark- 
ings on slates and sandstones 
(e.g. the so-called fucoids of 
the '*fucoid-beds" of N.W. 
Scotland, and of the *'fucoi- 
dal sandstone" of Scandina- 
via) have been referred to the 
vegetable kingdom. The genus Eophyton* from Sweden, 
and others from the Potsdam sandstone of North America, 
have been described as plants. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, that of these various markings some are 
tracks, probably of worms, others are merely imitative 




Pig. 836.— Olenellus (O. Callayei, re- 
stored by Lapworth), the charac- 
teristic genus of the lowest Cam- 
brian strata (ab. >^). 



* See G. J. Hinde, Geol. Mag. 1886, p. 337; the "fucoids" of the '*fuooid- 
beds" of N.W. Scotland are undoubtedly worm-caats. 
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wrinkles and markings of inorganic origin/ It is not cer- 
tain that any of them are truly plants. What has been 
regarded as an undoubted organism occurs in abundance 
in the Cambrian rocks of the southeast of Ireland, and is 
named Oldhamia (Fig. 338). For many years it was con- 




Pig. 887.— Group of Cambrian Trilobites.* 
1, Olenua impar. Salt, (enlarged); 8, Paradoxides Davidis, Salt. (A); 8, Conocoryphe (f) 
Williamsoni, Belt.; 4. EUipsocephalus Hoffl, Schlotb.; 6, A^nostua princcps. Salt, 
(enlarged); 6, Microdiscus sculptus. Hicks (enlarged); 7, A^nostus Barlowii, Belt, 
(enlarged); SjErinnys venalosa. Salt. 9, Plutonia Sedgwickil, Hicks; 10, Agnostus 
cambrensis, Hicks (and enlarged); 11, Dikelocepbalus celticus, 8alt. 

sidered to be a sertularian zoophyte, subsequently it was 
referred to the calcareous algae; but its true grade seems 
still uncertain.' 

Among the animal organisms of the Cambrian rocks 

• See A. G. Nathorst's essay, **Nouvelle8 observations sur des traces d'Aiil- 
maux," etc., 4to, Stockholm, 1886. 

* Where not otherwise stated the figures are of the natural size. 

'' Its claim to be considered organic has even been disputed, but from the 
manner in which it occurs on successive thin laminao of deposit I cannot doubt 
that i( 18 really oi organic origin. 
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the most lowly forms yet detected are hexactinellid sponges, 
Proioapongia^ (Fig. 888), Leptomytus^ Trachyum, The hy- 
drozoa appear in the earliest forms of the tribe of graptolites 
which played such an important part in Silurian time. Of 
the Cambrian types, JXctyograpttis {Dictyonema) is one of the 
most characteristic fossils of the primordial zone of Scandi- 
navia, and other forms are doubtfully referred to Phyllo- 
graptus, Glimacograpius and Dactyloidites. Casts which are 
regarded as those left by medussa on the soft mud of the 
sea-shore have been noticed in Scandinavia. The Actinozoa 
of the Cambrian period occur in a number of early types of 
corals referred to ArchceocyathttSy^* Ethmophyllum and Spiro- 
cyathua. The Echinodermata are represented by crinoids 
(Dendrocrinits), cystideans {Protocystites, Fig. 388, Hocy- 
stites), and star-fishes {Palceasterina, Fig. 889). The cri- 
noids reached their culmination in a variety of forms dur- 
ing PalsBOzoic time. Though still enormously abundant in 
individuals on some parts of the present sea-floor, they are 
but poorly represented there compared with the profusion 
of their genera and species in the earlier periods of the 
earth's history. Palaeozoic crinoids were distinguished by 
the vaulted arrangement of accurately fitting plates, by 
which their viscera were completely inclosed, after the 
manner of the sea-urchins. The cystideans were so named 
from the bag-like form in which the polygonal plates in- 
closing them are arranged. 

That annelids existed during the Cambrian period is 
shown by their frequent trails and burrows {ArenicoUteSj 
Fig. 838, Cruziana, Scoliihus^ Planoliies, etc.). But the most 



* For a description of the character of this earliest sponge, see Bollas, Q. J. 
Geol. Boo. XTXvl 1880, p. 362. 

1* Uinde, Quart. Joum. Geol Soo. xl. 1889, p. 125. 
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abundantly preserved forms of life are Crustacea, chiefly 
belonging to the extinct order of trilobites (Figs. 336, 337). 
It is a suggestive fact that tl^ese organisms appear even here, 
as it were, on the very threshold of authentic biological his- 
tory, to have reached their full structural development. 
Some of them, indeed, were of dimensions scarcely ever 
afterward equalled, and already presented great variety 

1 -■'9>>^ 




Fig. 888.— Qroup of Cambrian Fo0bUs. 

1, Arenicolites dldymus, Salt.; 2, Oldhamia antlqua, Forbes; 3, Theca comurata, Salt.; 
4, Protocystites meneyenfiis, Hicks (f); 5, Protoapongia fenestrata. Salt, (and en- 
larged f); 6, Discina pileolus, Hicks (and enlarged); 7, Obolella raaculata, Hicks. 

of form. Individuals of the species Paradoxides Davidis 
are sometimes nearly two feet long. But with these giants 
were mingled other types of diminutive size. It is note- 
worthy also, as Dr. Hicks has pointed out, that while the 
trilobites had attained their maximum size at this early 
period, they were represented by genera indicative of al- 
most every stage of development, **from the little Aqnostus 
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with two rings in the thorax, and Microdiscus, with fear, to 
Erinnys with twenty-four," while blind genera occurred, 
together with those having the largest eyes." In the lower 
portions of the system the genus Olenellus (Fig. 336) is es- 




Fig. 889 — Oroap of Camtyrian FobbOb. 

],Orthoceras sericeuin. Salt.; 2, Palseasterina ramseyensis. Hicks; 8, LinfirulellaDavisiU 
McCoj; 4. Conularia Homfravi, Salt.; 6, Ontbis Carausii, Salt.; 6, Bellerophon ar- 
fonemtis, Salt.; 7, Palsearca dopkinsoni. Hicks; 8, Hymenocaiis Termicauaa, Salt, 
(and enlarged); 9, Ctenodonta cambrenaiB, Hicka (enlarged). 

pecially distinctive. Other characteristic Cambrian genera 
(Fig. 837) besides those already mentioned are PltUonia, 
Ellipsocephaln^y Ganocoryphe {Conocephaliies\ Anomocare^ 

" Q. J. Geol. Soc xxviu. p. 174. 
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Agraulos, Ptychoparia, Solenopleura^ DikelocephaluSj OlenuSy 
Olenoides and Anopolenus. Phyllopod crustaceans likewise 
occur {Hymenocarisj Fig. 339, Arisiozoe), and there are 
likewise representatives of the living order of ostracods 
{Leperditid). 

In striking contrast to the thoroughly PalsBozoic and 
long extinct order of trilobites, the brachiopods appear in 
genera of the simple non-articulated group which are still 
familiar in the living world; but the more highly organized 
articulate division is also represented. Lingula and Discina 
(Fig. 338), which appear among these ancient rocks, have 
persisted with but little change, at least in external form, 
through the whole of geological time and are alive still. 
Other genera are Lingulella (Fig. 339), Acrotreta^ Obolella 
(Fig. 338), Kutorgina^ Linnarssonia, Orthis (Fig. 839), and 
Orihisina. Every class of the true moUusca had its rep- 
resentatives in the Cambrian seas. The lamellibranchs oc- 
curred in the genera Ctenodonta (Fig. 339), Palcearca (Fig. 
889), Davidia, Modiolopsis^ and Fordilla. The gasteropods 
were present in the heteropod genus Belhrophon (Fig. 339), 
BO characteristic of Palaeozoic time, also in Senella, Steno- 
theca, Platyceras, and Pleurotomaria. The pteropods were 
represented by the genera Hyolithes or Theca (Fig. 338), 
SyolithelluSy Salterella and Conularia (Fig. 889), the cephalo- 
pods by Orthoceras (Fig. 339). 

Taking palaDontological characters as a guide in classifi- 
cation, and especially the distribution of the trilobites, geol- 
ogists have grouped the Cambrian rocks in three divisions — 
the lower or Olenellus group, the middle or Paradoxidian, 
and the upper or Olenidian. 
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§2. Local Development 

BrituiL" — The area in which the fullest development of 
the oldest known Palteozoic rocks has jet been found is 
undoubtedly the principality of Wales. The rocks are 
there of great thickness (12,000 feet or more), thej have 
yielded a fauna which, though somewhat scanty, is suffi- 
cient for purposes of stratigraphical correlation, and they 
possess additional importance trom the fact that they were 
the first strata of such antiquity to be worked out strati- 
graphically and palseontologically. As already stated, they 
were called Cambrian by Sedgwick, from their extensive 
development in North Wales (Cambria), where he originallv 
studiea them. Their true base is nowhere seen. Prof. 
Hughes, Dr. Hicks, Prof. Bonney and others believe that 
a conglomerate and grit generally mark the base of the Cam- 
brian series." According to Sir A. C. Ramsay, on the other 
hand, the base of the Cambrian series is either concealed by 
overlying formations or by the metamorphism which, in his 
opinion, nas converted portions of the Cambrian series into 
various crystalline rocks. Both in Pembrokeshire and Car- 
narvonshire the lowest visible slates, shales, and sandstones 
are intercalated with and pass down into a volcanic series 
ffelsites, diabases, and tuffs) the base of which has not been 
tound. In certain localities, as in Anglesey, Cambrian 
strata are seen to lie unconformably on pre-Camorian schists, 
and there not only the basement volcanic group but some of 
the lowest members of the fossiliferous series are wanting. 
There is then not only an unconformable junction, but an 
overlap. 

Starting from the volcanic group at the base the geologist 
can trace an upward succession through thousands of feet 



" See Sedgwick's Memoin in Quart. Joam. GeoL Soc. vols, i ii. ir. yiii., 
and his ''Synopsis of the Classification of the British Palseozoic Rocks/* 4to, 
1866 ; Murchison's "Silurian System" and **Silniia" ; Salter's ''Cat. €i Cambrian 
and Silurian Fossils," with preface by Sedgwick, 1873; Ramsay's **North 
Wales," Geological Survey Memoirs, vol. iii. ; and papers by Salter, Harkness, 
Hicks, Hughes and others in the Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc. and GeoL Mag., to 
some of which reference is made below. J. E. Marr, in his ^'Classification 
of the Cambrian and Silurian Rocks," gives a biblk)grapby of the subject up 
to 1883. 

" Q. J. OeoL Soc. zxxiv. p. 144; xl. 1884, p. 187. For references to the 
literature of the subject see the same Journal, xlvii. 1891, Ann. Address, 
p. 90 et «eg. 
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of grits and slates into the Silurian system. Considerable 
diversity of opinion has existed as to the line where the 
npper limit of the Cambrian division should be drawn. 
Murchison contended that this line should be placed below 
strata where a trilobitic and brachiopodous fauna begins, 
and that these strata cannot be separated from the overlying 
Silurian system. He tneretore included as Cambrian only 
the barren grits and slates of Harlech, Llanberis, and the 
Longmynd. Sedgwick, on the other hand, insisted on carry- 
ing the line up to the base of the Upper Silurian rocks. He 
thus left these rocks as alone constituting the Silurian sys- 
tem, and massed all the Lower Silurian rocks in his Cam- 
brian system. Murchison worked out the stratigraphical 
order oi succession from above, chiefly by help of organic 
remains. He advanced from where the superposition of the 
rocks is clear and undoubted, and, for the first time in the 
history of geology, ascertained that the *' Transition-rocks'* 
of the older geologists could be arranged into zones by 
means of characteristic fossils, as satisfactorily as the Sec- 
ondary formations had been classified in a similar manner 
by William Smith. Year by year, as he found his Silurian 
types of life descend further and further into lower deposits, 
he pushed backward the limits of his Silurian system. In 
this he was supported by the general consent oi geologists 
and palaeontologists all over the world. Sedgwick, on the 
other hand, attacked the problem rather from the point of 
stratigraphy and geological structure. Though he nad col- 
lected fossils from many of the rocks of which he had made 
out the true order of succession in North Wales, he allowed 
them to lie for years unexamined. Meanwhile Murchison 
had studied the prolongations of some of the same rocks 
into South Wales, and had obtained from them the copious 
suite of organic remains which characterized his Lower Silu- 
rian formations. Similar fossils were found abundantly on 
the continent of Europe and in America. Naturally the 
classification proposed by Murchison was generally adopted. 
As he included m his Silurian system the oldest rocks then 
known to contain a distinctive fauna of trilobites and 
brachiopods, the earliest fossiliferous rocks were every- 
where classed as Silurian. The name Cambrian was re- 
garded by geologists of other countries as the designation 
of a British series of more ancient deposits not characterized 
by peculiar organic remains, and therefore not capable of 
bein^ elsewhere satisfactorilv recognized. Barrande, inves- 
tigating the most ancient fossiliferous rocks of Bohemia, 
•Gboloqt— Vol. XXXI— 11 
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distinguished by the name of the ^'Primordial Zone'' a 
group of strata forming the lowest member of the Silurian 
system, and containing a peculiar and characteristic suite of 
trilobites. Murchison adopted the term, grouping under it 
the lowest dark slates which in Wales and the border En- 
glish counties contained some of the same early forms of life. 
Subsequent investigations, by the late Mr. Salter and 
Dr. Hicks, brought to light, from the Primordial rocks of 
Wales, a much more numeroTis fauna than they were sup- 
posed to possess, and one in some degree distinct from that 
m the undoubted Lower Silurian rocks. Thus the question 
of the proper base of the Silurian system was reopened, and 
much controversy arose as to the respective limits and rela- 
tive stratigraphical value of the formations to be included 
under the designations Cambrian and Silurian. No such 
marked break, either pala&ontological or stratigraphical, had 
been found as to afford a clear line of division between two 
distinct "systems." Those who followed Murchison con- 
tended that even if the line of division were drawn at the 
upper limits reached by the primordial fauna, the Cambrian 
could not be considered to oe a system as well defined and 
important as the Silurian, but that it ought rather to be re- 
garded as the lower member of one great system comprising 
the primordial, and the second and third faunas, so admira- 
bly worked out by Barrande in Bohemia. To this system 
they maintained that the name Silurian, in accordance with 

Sriority and justice, should be assigned. Unfortunately a 
isagreement, which was not settled during the lifetime of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, bequeathed a dispute in which 
personal feeling played a large part. And though the fires 
of controversy have died out, it cannot be said that the ques- 
tions in debate have been left on a wholly satisfactory foot- 
ing. For myself I repeat what I have said in previous 
editions of this text- book, that the most natural and logical 
classification is to group Barrande*s three faunas as one sys- 
tem which in accordance with the laws of priority should be 
called Silurian. But as this arrangement has not been gen- 
erally adopted in this country I retain the Cambrian in the 
position wnich has here been usually assigned to it.'* 

^* After the first edition of this work was wriiten^ io which the future merg- 
ing of Cambriao and Silurian into one great system was regarded as probable, 
IC. Uebert thus expressed himself: *'I adopt the opinion of M. Barrande. based 
as it was on such thorough and prolonged research, thai there is one common 
character in his three first faunas which unites them into one great whole. To 
these fauiuiB and the beds containing them I aiiaign the name Silurian, because 
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The Cambrian rocks of Britain vary widely in mineralog- 
ical composition, thickness, and area of exposure in the 
different districts where they rise to the surface. In North 
Wales, where they cover the widest extent of ground, they 
consist of purple, reddish -gray, green, and black slates, 
grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, with a volcanic group 
at the bottom, the whole attaining a thickness of probably 
more than 12,000 feet. In Western England this enormous 
mass of sedimentary material has dwindled down to a fourth 
or less, consisting at the base of quartzite and sandstone, 
and in the upper part of shales. In the east of Ireland, 
rocks assigned to the Cambrian system resemble on the 
wbole the vVelsh tj'pe. In the northwest of Scotland, on 
the other hand, the Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet thick, 
consist of quartzites below, graduating upward into massive 
limestones. The following grouping of the British Cam- 
brian rocks has been made: 



Upper or 
O 1 e nu 8 
Zones. 

Middle or 
Paradox- 
ide Zones. 

Lower or 
Olenellus ■< 
Zones. 



Walba 

(ranging up to 12.000 feet 

or more) 

Tremadoc Slates. 
Linj^ula Fla^s 
(lAngueUea, Olenus, 
etc.). 

M e n e V i a n Group 
(Paradoxides). 

Harlech and Llanberis 
group and basement 
volcanic racks (**Pe- 
bidian" of Dr. Hicks, 
p. 1187), bottom not 



WiSTXRH EnOLANT) 

(about 8000 feet) 

Sliineton Shales {Die- 
tyograptus {Dictyne- 
ma) OlenuSf etc.) 
Conglomerates and 
limestones (Comley) 
with Paradoxides, etc. 

Thin quartzite passing 
up into ^een flags, 
grits, shales and sand 
atone (Comley Sand- 
stone) containing Ole 
neUus. 



N.W. SOOTLAMD 

(2000 feet) 

A thick mass of lime- 
stone divisible into 
seven groups with 
ArchcBocyathus, Mac- 
lurea, OphUeta, Mur- 
chisoniUf Orthoceras, 
and vast quantities d 
annelid castings. 
Shales with Olenel' 
lus SaUereUa. 
Quartzites, withanne- 
lid burrows (p. 11 69). 



Lower." — In South Pembrokeshire the lowest visible 
Cambrian rocks are of volcanic origin. They consist of fine 

the Silurian fauna was the first to be determined; and, further, I am of opinion 
that the Cambrian group ought not to appear in our nomenclature as of equal 
rank with the Silurian group, of which it is merely a subdivision.** — ^Bull. Soc. 
Geol. Prance (3) xi. 1882, p. 34. P. Schmidt, also, would prefer to regard the 
Cambrian as only part of one system extending up to the overlying unconforma- 
ble Devonian rocks. Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxiviii. 1882, p. 515. My friend Prof. De 
Lapparent has followed the same principle, making the Silurian system range 
from the base of the primordial zone to the base of the Devonian rocks. *'Traito 
de Geologie," 3d edit. 1893. See also postea, p. 1229. 

^^ The chief authority on the fossils of the Lower Cambrian rocka is the 
monograph by C. D. Walcott, "The Fauna of the Lower Cambrian or (Henellua 
Zone," published in the 10th Ann. Eep. U. S. Geol. Surv. 1890. This work 
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tuffs, and. silkj schists with sheets of olivine-diabase and 
andesite, and intrusive quartz-porphyries." It is this vol- 
canic group which Dr. Hicks has proposed to class as a pre- 
Gambrian formation under the name of ^^Pebidian/' In 
Carnarvonshire the Llanberis Slates, which form the lowest 
member of the Cambrian sedimentary series, are interleaved 
at their base with bands of volcanic tuffs and rest upon a 
mass of quartz-felsite which is the lowest rock visible in the 
district." 

The Olenellus-zone which is the characteristic feature of 
the lower Cambrian group has not yet been certainly estab- 
lished in Wales." it was first detected in the British Isles 
by Prof. Lap worth, who in 1885 found .'ragments of Olenel- 
lus on the nanks of Caer Garadoc in Shropshire, associated 
with Kutorgina cingulaia, Linnarasonia sagittalis^ Hyolithel- 
lus and MUpsocephaltis,'* It has been found by the officers 
of the Geological Survey in the west of Ross-shire, where 
the following lower Cambrian strata may be traced in a nar- 
row strip of country for a distance of more than 100 miles:" 

Base of Durness limestones with Salterella. 

Band of quartzite and grit (Serpulite grit) with abun- 
dant Salterella Maccullockii and occasionally thin 
shales with Olenellus, 

Calcareous and dolomitic shales ('*Fucoid beds'') with 
numerous worm-casts usually flattened and resem- 
bling fucoidal impressions. Olenellus occurs in 
bands of dark blue shale. 

Quartzites, in two divisions, the upper crowded with 
worm-burrows, the lower becoming pebbly at the 
base and resting unconformably on pre-Uambrian 
rocks (Torridonian or Lewisian). 

Middle. — This group appears to be most fully developed 
in South Wales, where it was first studied by Dr. Hicks, 

ooDtainB figures and descriptions of this the oldest known distinct assemblage 
of organisms, and gives a bibliography of the subject up to the year of publica- 
tion. Some of the other more important memoirs will be cited in subisequent. 
pages. 

" Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xixix. 1883, p. 294, C. Lloyd Morgan, op. cit. 
ilvi. 1890. p. 241. 

" Op. cit. xlvii. 1891. Presidential Address, p. 90, and authorities there 
cited. 

■^s Dr. Hicks believes that it exists there, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 21. 

>• Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 484; 1891. p. 529. 

** Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1891, p. 633. Peach and Home, Quart. Journ. GeoL 
Soc. zlviii 1892, p. 227. 
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and found to yield a number of characteristic fossils. He 
has divided it into two groups, the Solva below and Mene- 
vian above. From the lower group a number of trilobites, 
including the typical eenus Paradoxides^ have been obtained, 
also Plutoniaj Microaiscus, Agnostics j Conocoryphe. There 
occur likewise annelids (A rcnicoKte^), brachiopods {Discina, 
Lingulella\ pteropods {Theca), and a sponge (Protospongia). 

The name Menevian was proposed by J. W. Salter and 
Dr. Hicks for a series of sandstones ana shales, with dark- 
blue slates, flags, and gray grits, which are seen near St. 
David's (Menevia), where they attain a depth of about 600 
feet. They pass conformably into the Lower, and also into 
the Upper group. They have yielded upward of 50 species 
of fossils, among which trilobites are specially prominent. 
Paradoxides is the typical genus, vrhWe Agnostus and Cono- 
coryphe are of frequent occurrence. Sponges (Protospongia) 
and annelid-tracks likewise occur. The mollusca are rep- 
resented by brachiopods of the genera Discina^ Lingulella, 
Obolella, and Orihis\ and by pteropods (Cyrtoiheca^ Theca), 
An entomostracan {Entomis) and cystidean (Protocystiies) 
have also been met with. 

Upper. — This highest section of the system has lon^ 
been divided in Wales into two well-marked groups oi 
strata, the Lingula Flags below and the Tremadoc Slates 
above. As already stated, its characteristic palaeonto- 
logical feature is the prevalence of trilobites of the genus 
Oknus, 

Lingula Flags. — These strata, consisting of bluish and 
black slates and flags, with bands of gray flags and sand- 
stones, attain in some parts of Wales a tnickness of more 
than 5000 feet. They received their name from the vast 
numbers of a lingula {Lingulella Davisii) in some of their 
layers. They rest conformably upon, and pass down into, 
the Menevian group below them, and likewise graduate into 
the Tremadoc group above. They are distinguished hj a 
characteristic suite of organic remains. The trilobites in- 
clude the genera Olenus, Agnostvs^ Anopolenus, Conocoryphe^ 
Dikelocephalus^ Erinnys^ and Paradoxides. Early forms of 
phyllopods {Hymenocaris) and heteropods {Bellerophon) occur 
in these strata. The brachiopods include species of Lin- 
gulella {L. Davisii)^ Discina^ Ooolella^ Kutorgina^ and Orthis. 
The pteropods are represented by species of Theca. Sev- 
eral annelids {Cruziana) and polyzoa {Fenestella) likewise 
occur. 

A subdivision of the Lingula Flags into three sub-groups 
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has been proposed by Mr. T. Belt, in descending order as 
follows:" 

8. Dolgelly slates, about 600 feet, well seen at Dol- 
gelly, consist of soft and hard blue slates and con- 
tain Protospongia^ Lingulella, Or this lenticularia^ 
Olenus scarabceoideSj 0. spinulosus^ Agnostus tri- 
sectus, Conocoryphe abdita, 

2. Ffestiniog flags, aoout 2000 feet, well seen at Ffes- 
tiniog, consist of hard sandy micaceous flagstones, 
and have yielded LinguleUa Davisii^ Olenus mi- 
crurus, Hymenocaris vermicauda, Bellerophon cam' 
brensis, 

1. Maentwrog flags and slates, about 2500 feet, best seen 
at Maentwro^ in Merionethshire, consist of gray 
and yellow flagstones, and Rray, blue, and blacK 
slates, and contain among tneir somewhat scanty 
fossils, OlenvLS cataracteSy 0. gibhosus^ Agnostics 
princeps {pisi/ormis)j A, nodosus. 

Tremadoc Slates. — This name was given by Sedgwick to 
a group of dark gray slates, about 1000 feet thicK, found 
near Tremadoc in Carnarvonshire, and traceable thence to 
Dolgelly in Merionethshire, and reappearing beyond the 
eastern side of Wales at the Wrekin, in Shropshire." Their 
importance as a geological formation was not recognized 
until the discovery in them of a remarkably abundant and 
varied fauna, which now numbers more than 80 species, in- 
cluding early forms of crinoids, star-fishes, lamellibranchs, 
and cephalopods. The trilobites embrace some genera (Ofe- 
nuSy Agnostus, Conocorphye, Dikelocephalus^ etc.) found in the 
Lingula flags, but include also new forms {Angelina^ Asa- 

?huSy Cheirurus, Neseuretus, Niobe, Ogygia^ Psilocephalus), 
'he phyllopods are represented by Ceratiocaris and Lingu- 
hearts. The same genera, and in some cases species, of 
brachiopods appear which occur in the Lingula flags, Orthis 
Unticularis and LinguleUa Davisii being common forms. Dr. 
Hicks has described 12 species of lamellibranchs from the 
Tremadoc rocks of Ramsey Island and St. David's, belong- 
ing .to the genera Ctenodonta, Palcearca, Olyptarca^ Davidia, 
Modiolopsis. The cephalopods are represented by Orthoceras 
sericeum and Gyrtoceras proecox; the pteropods by Theca 

" Geol. Mag. 1867, p. 638. 

" Callaway, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxiii. 1877, p. 662. Lapworth, op. cit. 1888, 
p. 485, 1891, p. 633. 
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Davidiiy T, operculata, and Conularia Homfrayi] the echino- 
derms by a beautiful star-fish {Palceasterina ramseyensis) and 
by a crinoid {Dendrocrinus cambrensis)." Careful analysis 
of the fossils suggests a separation of the Tremadoc sub- 
group into two divisions. The most characteristic forms of 
tne lower division are Niobe Homfrayi^ N. menapiensis, Psilo- 
cephalua innotatus^ Angelina Sedgwickii, Asaphus affinisy and 
more particularly Diciyograpius flabelliformis {JDictyonema 
sociale), which is a characteristic fossil of the uppermost 
Cambrian rocks in Scandinavia and Russia. The upper 
division contains Asaphus Homfrayi, Conocoryphe depressa, 
and other fossils having a general lower Silurian facies. 

It is at the top of the Tremadoc strata that the upper 
limit of the Cambrian or Primordial formations is now drawn 
in Britain. The late Sir A. C. Ramsay was of opinion that 
though no visible unconformabilitj could be seen at this 
horizon, nevertheless there was evidence on a large scale of 
the transgressive superposition of the Arenig rocks upon the 
Tremadoc Slates and Lingula flags below them." 

There appears to be more satisfactory proof of a distinct 
palsBontological break at this stage of the geological record 
in Britain, or at least between the lower and upper part of 
the Tremadoc sub-group. Up to the present time rather 
more than seventy species of fossils have been chronicled 
from the Tremadoc Slates. Of these so far as we know at 
present only eighteen pass up into the Arenig group above. 
As these surviving species possess a special interest, in that 
they connect by a link of continued organic life two great 
geological periods of such remote antiquity, they are here 
named — Arenicolites linearis, Asaphus affinis, A, Homfrayi^ 
Calymene Blumenbachii, Gheirurus Frederici, Ogygia peltaia, 
0, scutatrix, 0. Selwynii, Lingula petalon, L. Vavisii, L, 
hpis, Orihis Carausii, 0. lenticularis, 0, MenapioB, Conularia 
Hom/rayiy Theca simplex, Bellerophon multistriaius, Ortho- 
ceras sericeum.** 

In the northwest of Scotland, the discovery of the 
Olenellus'Zone, already referred to, has given a definite geo- 
logical horizon from which to work out the stratigraphical 
succession above and below. It has conclusively proved 
that the thick mass of Torridon sandstone, formerly classed 



•• HickB, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxix. p. 39. 
" Mem. Geol. Surv. vol. iii. "Geology of North Wales," p. 250. 
^ This list is compiled from Mr. Etheridge's ''Fosails of the British Islands,*' 
vol i. 1888. 
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as Cambrian, must now be relegated to the pre-Cambrian 
series (ante, p. 1168V Above the (^uartzite and shales which 
include the Olenellus-zone there lies a series of limestones 
which attain an aggregate thickness of about 1600 feet. 
Their original upper limit, however, cannot now be ascer- 
tained, for it has been concealed by the great dislocations 
which have so complicated the structure of that region (see 
Figs. 811, 834). We cannot tell what additional thickness 
of limestone may have been accumulated in the northwest at 
the time when only mud, silt and sand were deposited over 
the southern parts of the British area, nor by what kind of 
sediment the limestones were succeeded. The limestones 
are most fully developed around Durness in the extreme 
northwest of Sutherland, where they have yielded a lar^e 
number of fossils. The facies of these fossils, however, is 
so peculiar that it has not yet been possible by their means 
to correlate the rocks containing them with the Cambrian 
formations of Wales. The limestones are so crowded with 
worm-casts that, as Mr. Peach has pointed out, nearly every 
particle of their mass must have passed through the intes- 
tines of worms. Hence they are obviously of detrital origin, 
and were probably formed in chief part by small pelagic 
animals. Only one coral has been found in them. Tne 
most abundant fossils are chambered shells {Orthoceratites^ 
Lituites, Nautilus); next in number are gasteropods (chiefly 
Maclurea and Pleuroiomaria), while the TamelliDrancns and 
brachiopods come last. The bivalves have their valves still 
united, and the lamellibranchs retain the positions in which 
they lived. *' All the specimens show that every open space 
into which the calcareous mud could gain access, and the 
worms could crawl, is traversed by worm-casts. In the case 
of the Orthoceraiites, they seem to have lain long enough 
uncovered by sediment to allow the septa to be dissolved 
away from the siphuncles which they held in place; many 
of these siphuncles are now found isolated.'' Sponges of 
the genus Oalathium are scattered through the calcareous 
sediment, and likewise the doubtful but characteristic Cam- 
brian forms, known as Archceocyathiut^ which, once referred 
to the sponges, are now thought to be more probably allied 
to the madrepores. The general assemblage of fossils, as 
was originally pointed out by Salter, is of a distinctly North 
American type, and does not resemble that found in the 
slates, flags, and grits of Wales. The conditions of deposit 
must have been so entirely different that a great contrast in 
the organisms of the two areas of sedimentation could not 
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but occur. Whether or not the contrast further arose from 
some geographical cause, such as a land-barrier, that com- 

f)letely separated the areas remains uncertain. The Durness 
imestones, as regards their fossil contents and lithological 
characters, may be compare with the Potsdam sandstone and 
Oalciferous group of the United States and Canada. They 
represent the Middle and Upper Cambriau, possibly part of 
the Lower Silurian formations." 

In the southeast of Ireland masses of purplish, red, 
and green shales, slates, grits, quartzites, and schists oc- 
cupy a considerable area and attain a depth of apparently- 
several thousand feet without revealing tneir base, though 
in Wexford they mav possibly rest on pre-Cambrian rocks. 
Their top is covered by unconformable formations (Lower 
Silurian and Lower Carboniferous). They have yielded 
Oldhamiaj also numerous burrows and trails of annelids 
(Histioderma hibernicum, Arenicolites didymua^ A, sparsus, 
Eaughtonia poecila). In the absence of fossil evidence it is 
impossible to bring these strata into correlation with those 
of Wales. Some portions of them have been considerably 
metamorphosed. On the Howth coast they appear as slates, 
schists, and quartzites, and include there some remarkable 
breccias, as well as single blocks of stone scattered through 
the slates." 

G>]iti]ie]itil Europe. — According to the classification adopted 
bv M. Barrande, the fauna of the older Palaeozoic rocks of 
Europe suggest an early division of the area of this con- 
tinent into two regions or provinces — a northern province, 
embracing the British Islands, and extending through North 
Germany into Scandinavia and Russia, and a central-Euro- 
pean province, including Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sardinia. 

Passing from the British type of the Cambrian deposits, 
we encounter nowhere in the northern part of the continent 
so vast a depth o£ stratified deposits; on the contrary, one 
of the most singular contrasts in Palaeozoic geology is that 
presented by the development of these formations in Wales, 
and in the north of Europe. The enormous masses of sedi- 
ment, thousands of feet tnick, and with such uniformity of 
lithological character, which record the oldest Palaeozoic 
ages in Wales, are represented in the basin of the Baltic 
by only a few hundred feet of sediments, which show 

«• B. N. Peach, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xliv. 1888, p. 407. 

" Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc xlvii. 1891. Presidential Addresa, p. 104. 
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strongly separated lithological subdivisions. Again, while 
the English and Welsh rocks have been much disturbed 
and even metamorphosed, those in the eastern part of the 
Baltic basin remain over wide tracts hardly altered from 
their original condition of level sheets of sand and clay. 

In Scandinavia the Cambrian system lies with a 
strong unconformability on pre-Cambrian rocks. The so- 
called **Primordial zone" of tnis region appears to be every- 
where characterized by uniformity of lithological composi- 
tion as well as of fossil contents, consisting mainly of black 
shales with concretions or thin seams of fetid limestone. 
In Scania the following grouping of the Cambrian system 
has been made, the whole thickness of strata being about 
400 Norwegian feet (120 metres). 

3. Olenus group. About 200 feet of bituminous fissile 
alum-shales, with nodules and layers of fetid lime- 
stone. The following zones in descending order are 
noted bv S. A. Tullberg — {Jcj zone with Aeerocare 
ecome, (i) Dictyonema fiabelli/orme^ (A) Cyclognaihus 
mycropygiis^ {g) Pellura scarabceoides^ (/) Eurycare 
camuricorne, {e) Parabolina spinulosa, (dj Ceratopyge 
sp., (c) Olenus (the special zone of tnis genus of 
which it has many species), (6) Leperditia sp., (a) 
Agnostus pisi/ormis. 

Professor Brdgger has abbreviated this subdi- 
vision by making two chief zones, a higher with 
Peltura, Cyclognathus^ etc., and a lower with Olenui 
(in the strict sense) Parabolina^ Eurycare^ etc. 

2. Paradoxides group. About 160 feet of sandy shales, 
alum shales, with three bands of limestone, the 
lowest (li feet) known as the ''Fragmentenkalk/' 
the middle as the ^'Exsulanskalk," and the highest 
(2 to S feet) the *' Andrarumskalk." Mr. Tullberg 
aivides the group into the following zones in de- 
scending order, {m) Agnostus IcBvigaius^ {t) Para- 
doxides Forchhammeri. (This is the horizon of the 
Andrarum limestone, which contains an abundant 
fauna, including many species of Agnostus and 
other trilobites. (i) Agnostus Lundgreni^ {i\ Para- 
doxides Davidis^ (A) Conocoryphe cequ^lisj (^) Agnostus 
reXj {/) Agnostus intermedius, (e) Microdxscus scan- 
icits, (a) Conocoryphe exsulans^ (c) Agnostus atavi^^ 
lb\ '*Fragmentenkalk" with Paradoxides blandicus, 
(oS BlacK alum-shale with Lingulellaj Acrotreia^ 
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Professor Brogger recognizes two chief bands; 
the higher marked by Paraaoxides Forchhammeri, the 
lower by P. olandicus^ P. Tcssini^ P. Davidisj etc. 
1. Olenellas group, consisting of two thin bands of strata, 
(6) Phosphate limestone and sandy shale with Lin- 
gulella, Acrothele, etc., (a) Sandy shales passing into 
sandstone (gray wacke-snale) with Olenetlus Kjerulfi^ 
Ellipsocephalus Nordenskiolai, Arionellus primcevtis^ 
Byolithes, etc." 

In the Christiania district the lowest stage of the Cam- 
brian series is 90 Norwegian feet thick and is composed of 
conglomerates, sandstones, and dark shales with limestone. 
It includes the Olenellus zone and that of Paradoxides. It is 
surmounted by an upper stage (^150 feet) composed of black 
slates (alum-snales) and fetid limestone, with Olenusy etc. 
This upper or Olenus stage has been grouped by Brogger 
into the following five members in ascending order: (a) 
Zone of Agnostus pisiformis, Olenus truncatus; (h) Para- 
bolina spinulosa beds; (c) Eurycare latum beds; (a) shales 
with bands and nodules of limestone, Peltura scaraoceoides; 
{e\ Bictyograptus shales with Dictyograpius {Dictyonema) 
Jla belUformis, " 

Though the Scandinavian Cambrian series is so much 
thinner than that of Wales, it contains the three distinctive 
life-platforms recognizable in Britain, and appears thus to 
be a full palaeontological and homotaxial equivalent of the 
much fuller development of sedimentary material in Britain. 
The Cambrian type of Southern Sweden undergoes consider- 
able modification as it passes eastward, into the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. The black shales so characteristic 

«« S. A. Tullberg, Afhand. Sveriges Geoi. Underaokn. ser. C. No. 50, 1882. 
W. C. Brogger, Geol. For. Stockholm Forhandl. No, 101, vol. viii. 1886, p. 196. 

'* For Scandinavian Cambrian rocks see Angelin, ^'Palseontologica Suecica,*' 
1851-54. Kjerulf, "Geologic des Slid, und Mittl. Norwegen," 1880. Dahll, 
Vidensk. Selsk. Forhandl. 1867. Nathorst, Kongl. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1869, 
p. 64, and "Sveriges Geologi." Toreli, Acta Univers. Lund, 1870, p. 14, Kongl. 
Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1871, No. 6. Linnarsson, Svensk. Yet. Akad. Handl. 
1876, iii. No. 12: **0m Agnostus-Artema," etc., Sveriges Greol. Underaokn. ser. 
C. No. 42, 1880. **De undre Paradoxides lageren vid Andrarum," op. cit. ser. 
C. No. 54, 1883; Geol. Mag. 1869, p. 393; 1876, p. 145. Tullberg, "Skanes 
Graptoliter," Sveriges Geol. Underaokn. ser. 0. Nos. 50, 55 (1882, 3); Z. Deutach. 
Geol. Ges. xxxv, 1883, p. 223. W. C. Brogger, Nyt. Mag. 1876; Geol. Foren. 
Stockholm Forhandl. 1875-76, 1886, p. 18. "Die Silurischen Etagen 2 und 
3 im Kriatiania Gebiet, 1882.*' Lundgren in text (o Angelin's Geol. Map of 
Sweden, N. Jahrb. 1878. Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 260; 1888, p. 484. 
Marr. Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxviii. 1882, p. 313. "Classification of the Cambrian 
and Silurian Bocks," 1883, pp. 72-100. 
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in Scandinavia thin away, and the distinctive paradoxidian 
and olenidian divisions msappear. A group of strata, trace- 
able from the S.E. of Lake Ladoga for a distance of about 
880 miles to near Baltischport on the Gulf of Finland, with 
a visible thickness of not more than 100 feet (but pierced to 
a depth of 600 feet more in artesian wells), consists of three 
subdivisions; (a) Blue clay composed of a lower set of iron- 
sandstones (300 feet) resting on granite and an upper blue 
clav (300 feet), formerly noted only for some obscure fossils 
{Platysolenites^ Pander, probably fragments of cystideans) 
but now known to include the Olenellus-zone\ (b) Dngulite 

S'it (50 to 60 feet) containing Oholus ApoUinis {Ungula, 
ichw.), Schmidiia celata^ etc. ; (c) Dictyonema-^YidXQS (about 
20 feet) with Dictyograpius {Dictyonema) Jlabelliformis.*^ The 
recent researches of Schmidt have clearly shown the rela- 
tions between these soft and seemingly not very old deposits 
and the Cambrian system of the rest of Europe. The lower 
sandstone, blue clay and a fucoidal sandstone lying imme- 
diately above the latter form an unequivocally Lower 
Cambrian group, for they have yielded Otenellus itickwitzi, 
Scenella discinotdes^ Michwitzia monilifera^ Obolella^ Discina^ 
Volhorthella (doubtfully referred to the orthoceratites), 
Platysolenites and Medusiies. Schmidt points out that a 
complete break occurs between the top or the fucoid sand- 
stone and the base of the Ungulite sandstone, and that this 
hiatus represents the Paradoxidian and Olenidian groups, 
while the Dictyonema-shales form the characteristic upper- 
most zone of the system." 

In Central Euro{)e, Cambrian rocks appear from under 
later accumulations in Belgium and the iNorth of France, 
Spain, Bohemia, and the Tnuringer Wald." The most im- 
portant in France and Belgium is that of the Ardennes," 
where the principal rocks are grit, sandstone, slates, and 
schistose quartzites or quartz-schists (quartzo-phvllades of 
Dumont), with bands of whet-slate, quartz- porphyry, dia- 



^ F. Schmidt, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. zzxviii. 1882. p. 616. 

" Mem. Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Peterabourg, xxxvi. 1889, No. 2. 

^ The sLudeut will find a useful compendium on the correlation of the Cam- 
briau and Silurian rocks of western Europe by S. Tornquist in Geolog. Foren. 
Stockholm Forbandl. xi. 1889, p. 299. 

^ Dumont, ^^Memoires sur les Terrains Ardennais et Rh^nan," 184*7-48. 
Bcwalque, *Trodrome d*une Description Geol. de la Beig^ique," 1868. Mourlon, 
"Geologie de la Belgique,'' 1880. Qosselet, ^'Esquisse Geol. du Nord de la 
Fiance," etc, 1880, and his great Monograph, *'L'Ardenne," Mem. Carte GeoL 
detaill. 4to. 1888. 
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base, diorite, and porphyroid. According to Dumont these 
rocks, oompreheDded in his * 'Terrain Ardennais," can be 
ffrouped into three great subdivisions — 1st and lowest the 
^'Syst^me Devillien, pale and creenish quartzites with 
shales or phyliades, containing Otahamia radiata and an- 
nelid tracks (Nereites)] 2d, the '*Systdme Bevinien,'* phyl- 
iades and black pyritoos quartzites from which LHctyograptua 
flabelliformis {Dictyonema socialeY and worm- burrows have 
been obtained; 8d, the ''Systeme Salmien," consisting 
mainly of quartzose and schistose strata or cjuartzo-phyl- 
lades, and yielding Dictyograptus flabelliformis^ Chondrties 
antiquus and lAngula, The Devillian and Bevinian divi- 
sions are united by Gosselet into one series composed of (a) 
Violet slates of Fumay; {b) Black pyritous shales of Revin; 
(c) magnetite slates of Deville; (d) 6lack pyritous shales of 
bogny. These rocks have been greatly disturbed. They 
are covered unconformably bv Devonian and later forma- 
tions. In the northwest of France extending through the 
old provinces of Brittany, the west of Norman ay and 
the north of Poi tou, a great isolated mass of ancient rocks 
rises out of the plains of Secondary formations, and the pre- 
Oambrian rocks already referred to are there succeeded, with 
a more or less distinct unconformability, by a thick series * 
of sedimentary groups which are now considered to be of 
Cambrian age. In western Brittany the pre-Cambrian green 
silky schists known as the '^Phyliades de Douarnenez," 
which are believed to be about 8000 metres thick, are fol- 
lowed, perhaps unconformably, by purple conglomerates, 
sometimes 630 metres thick, and passing up into red shales 
which have a vertical depth of 2500 metres, and are sur- 
mounted by the Grds Armoricain or bottom of the Silurian 
system. In these strata Scolithus and Tigillitea occur, but 
recognizable fossils are extremely rare, and no trace has 
yet been found here of the more typical Cambrian forms. 
in the basin of Bennes considerable bands of limestone, 
sometimes magnesian, together with quartzites, conglomer- 
ates, and graywackes occur in the Cambrian series. In the 
region of the Sarthe basement conglomerates are followed 
by gray shales with thick bands of siliceous and magnesian 
limestone, above which lies a series of sandy rocks contain- 
ing Lingula crumena and passing under the Gr^s Armori- 
cain." In southern France from the Cambrian rocks which 

•* The (pre-Cambrian) phyliades of Brittany and the (Cambrian) ptrrple con- 
glomerates and red shales whioh succeed them were ezhaustlTely treated by 
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flank the isolated pre-Cambrian axis of upper Languedoc 
the most satisfactory fossil evidence has recently been ob- 
tained, showing the existence there of both the Faradoxid- 
ian (ParadoxiaeSj Conocoryphe) and Olenidian divisions of 
the Cambrian system." Among the French Pyrenees, nar- 
row strips and patches of strata have been detected which, 
lying below fossiliferous Lower Silurian rocks, are believed 
to be Cambrian. ■• 

In various parts of Spain, indications of the presence 
of Cambrian rocks are furnished by Primordial fossils. In 
the province of Seville the highest beds have vielded 
Arch(Bocyathu8^ and in the province of Ciudad-Reale, Pri- 
mordial trilobites {EllipsocephalusY But it is in the Astu- 
rias that the most abundantly fossiliferous rocks of this 

Sje occur. They are grouped by Barrois into (a) Slates of 
ivadeo, blue phyllades and green slates and quartzites^ 
in all about SOOO metres, and {b) Paradoxides beds of La 
Vega (50 to 100 metres) composed of limestones, slates, iron- 
ores, and thick beds of green quartzite. In the upper part 
of (i) a rich Primordial fauna occurs, comprising a cystidean 
{Trochocystitea bohemicus) and trilobites of the genera Para- 
aoxides, 2 species, Conocoryphe {Conocephalites), 3 species, 
and Arioneltn^^ 1 species." 

In the Thuringer Wald certain phy Ilites, clay -slates, 

S[uartzite8, etc., passing up into strata containing Silurian 
ossils are referred to the Cambrian system. The quartzites 
have yielded some indistinct fossils referred to Davidia and 
Lingula." But it is in Bohemia that the central Euro- 
pean type of the Cambrian system is best developed. The 
classic researches of Barrande have given to the oldest fos- 
siliferous rocks of that country an extraordinary interest. 
At the base of the Bohemian geological formations lie the 
slates which Barrande placed as his £tage A (Przibram 

Hubert, Bull. Soc. Gfeol. France, (3) ziv. 1886, p. 7 13. See also, Tromelin el 
Lebesconte, Bull. Soc Geol. France, iv. 1876, p. 683; Tromelin, Asaoc. Fran- 
^aise, 1879, p. 493, Lebeeconte, Bull. Soc. G^l. France (3) z. p. 66, xix. 1891, 
p. 16, Guillier, op. ciL (3) iz. p. 374; Barrels, op. cit. v. 1877, p. 266, Carte 
Geol. France, Redon sheet. 

** J. Bergeron, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, zvi. 1888, p. 282, **£tude geolo- 
gique du massif aucien au sud du Plateau central,'* 1889. 

** J. Oaralp, * 'Etudes geol. sur lea hauts massifs des Pyrenees centrales, " 
1888, p. 462. E. Jaoquot, Bull 8oc. Geol. France, 1890, p. 640. 

** Barrande, Bull. Soc. G^L France (2) zvi. p. 643. Macpberson, Neues 
Jahrb. 1879, p. 930. Barrois, Mem. Soc. Geol. Nord, ii. 1882, p. 168. 

^ H^Loreiz, Jahrb. Preuss. Geol. Landesanst. 1881, p. 176. Marr. Geol. 
Kag. 1889, p. 411. 
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schists), and which are no doubt pre-Cambrian. They are 
overlain by vast masses of conglomerates, quartzites, slates, 
and igneous rocks (Stage B), wbich have been more or less 
metamorphosed, and are singularly barren of organic re- 
mains, thouffh some of them have yielded traces of anne- 
lids {Arenicolites), They pass up into certain gray and green 
fissile shales, in which the earliest well-markea fossils occur. 
The organic contents of this Etage C or Primordial zone 
(300 to 400 metres thick) form what Barrande termed his 
Primordial fauna, which yielded him 40 or more species, 
of which 27 were trilobites, belonging to the characteristic 
Cambrian genera; Par adoxides {12) y Agnostus {5), Conocoryphe 
(4), Ellipsocephalus (2), Hydrocephalus (2), Arionellxis (1), Sao 
(1). Not one of these genera, save Agnostus (of which four 
species appear in the second fauna), were found by Barrande 
higher than his Primordial Zone. Among other organisms 
in this Primordial fauna, the brachiopods are represented by 
species of Orthis and Orbicula^ the pteropods by Theca^ and 
tne echinoderms by cystideans. It is worthy of note that 
the fossil contents of the zone on the opposite sides of the 
little Bohemian basin were found by the same great pioneer 
to be not quite the same, only eight species of trilobites 
being common to both belts, while no fewer than 27 species 
were detected by him only on one or other side. The Ole- 
nidian trilobites which characterize the upper Cambrian 
group were not observed bv him in Bohemia. ** More re- 
cent researches have modined some of the stratigraphical 
details of his work, the geological structure of the countrv 
having been found to be much less simple than he supposea. 
But the fundamental grouping which he established remains 
much as he left it. A portion of his Stage B, the whole of 
his Primordial zone (Stage C), and a part of the base of his 
Stage D (Lower Silurian), have been grouped together by 
Dr. Katzer in four members as the Cambrian development 
in Central Bohemia thus: (a) Basement conglomerates, (i) 
Paradoxides shales, (c) Quartz-graywacke group, (d) Diabase 
and red-iron-ore group.*' The Olenellus-zone has not been 
noticed. 

In Sardinia a characteristic assemblage of Cambrian fos- 



" See his eoloaaal work, "Systdme Silnrien de la Bohdme," publiBhed in 
BPOC oarivo parte and yolumes from 1863 up la his deaih in 1888; also Ifarr, 
Quart Joum. Geol. Soc. xxxvi 1880. 

^ F. Katzer, "Das altere Paleozoicum in ICittelbohmen," Prague, 1888; 
^'Oeologie tod Bohmen," Fzagoe, 1892, p. 804. 
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sils has been described by Prof. G. Meneghini, comprising 
three species of Paradoxides^ six of Conocephalites, five of 
Anomocare, five of Olenus^ as well as other forms.** 

North America. — During the last decade a large amount of 
attention has been paid by the geologists of the United States 
and of Canada to the study or stratigraphy and fossil con- 
tents of the Cambrian rocks of North America, and the re- 
sult of their labors has been to show that, whether as regards 
extent and thickness of strata, or variety and abundance of 
organic remains, these rocks surpass in importance the cor- 
responding European series. The European types of sedi- 
mentation are replaced by a varied assemblage of materialsi 
among which limestone plays a large part; and this changCi 
as mi^ht be expected, is accompaniea by a remarkable con- 
trast in the general facies of the fossils. Nevertheless, the 
leading type-genera of Europe have been found in their 
usual sequence, so that it has been possible to subdivide 
the American Cambrian system into three groups which can 
be broadly correlated with the threefold arrangement adopted 
in Europe. 

From the straits of Belle Isle the Cambrian formations of 
North America run through Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
into New Brunswick. From the eastern coast of Gaspd they 
stretch along the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Ontario. In several approximately parallel bands they range 
through the northeastern states of tne Union, spreading out 
more widely in the north of New York State, and in Ver- 
mont and eastern Massachusetts. They rise along the Ap- 
palachian ridge, striking through Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia, down into Alabama, to a 
distance in the eastern part of the continent of about 2000 
miles. In the heart of the continent, again, they rise to the 
surface, and, flanking the vast pre-Cambrian region of the 
north, extend over fi wide area oetween Lake Superior and 
the valley of the Mississippi in the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. An isolated tract of them is found 
in Missouri, and another in Texas. The great terrestrial 
movements which ridged up the Bocky Mountains and their 
offshoots have brought the Cambrian rocks once more to the 
surface from under the vast pile of younger formations be- 
neath which, during a large part of geological time, they lay 
buried. Hence along the axes of these elevations of the ter- 
restrial crust they can be traced in many lines of outcrop 

^ If^orie per aery, alia descriz. dalla Cart. Geol. d'ltalla^ III. part 2, 1888. 
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from Arizona northward through Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Dakota, and Montana, whence they strike far 
northward into the Dominion of Canada. 

In thickness and lithological character the Cambrian 
rocks of North America exhibit considerable variation as 
they are traced across the continent, and these changes 
allord interesting evidence of the geographical conditions 
and geological revolutions of the region in the early ages 
of Palaeozoic time." In Newfoundland, where the three 
groups of the system have been recognized, the total depth 
of strata measured by A. Murray was about 6000 feet, of 
which the Lower division forms only about 200 feet. In 
western Vermont and eastern New York the total depth 
of the system seems to be about 7000 feet; and of this great 
mass of sedimentary material the lower division may occupy 
perhaps as much as 5000 feet." Over the central parts of 
the continent west of the line of the Mississippi the thick- 
ness diminishes to 1000 feet or less; but again to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains it increases to 7000 feet or more in 
Nevada, while in British Columbia it rises to 10,000 feet. 

In the northeastern regions the sediments were chiefly 
muddy, and are now represented by thick masses of shale 
with a little sandstone and limestone. The limestones in- 
crease in number and thickness southward in Vermont, 
where a considerable mass of calcareous material lies in 
the lower groujp below several thousand feet of shale. Still 
further south the lower group consists largely of sandstones, 
which are followed by sandy, dolomitic, and purely calcare- 
ous limestones. In Nevada, where a thickness of 7700 feet 
has been assigrred to the Cambrian system, the limestones 
are 4250 feet in aggregate thickness." 



^ Among writers on the Cumbrian palssontology of North America a high 
place must be assigned to James Hall, E. Bilh'ngs, 0. D. Walcott and G. F. 
Mathew. Mr. Walcott has devoted himself to the subject with untiring enthu- 
siasm and much skill. His most important memoirs will be found in the Bulle- 
tins of the U. S. Geological Survey, Nos. 10, 18S4, 30, 1886, 81, 1891, and in 
the 10th and 12th Annual Reports, 1890. He gives a full bibliography. Of 
great importance also are the memoirs on the Cambrian rocks and fossils of Can- 
ada, by Mr. Mathew, published in the Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, from the first 
Tolume 1882 onward. 

" Walcott has found Olenellus about 2000 feet below the summit of the 
series, but he hesitates to assume that it can really range through such an enor- 
mous thickness of strata, 10th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Sunr. p. 583. See hia 
later section in 12th Ann. Rep. 1892, plate xlii. 

** A. Hague, Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. 1881-82. Walcott, Monogr. 
U. S. GeoL Surv. vol. viii. 1884. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the nearest European 
parallel to the combination of thick arenaceous with tnick 
calcareous accumulations, which distinguishes the Cambrian 
system of North America, is to be found in the northwest of 
&;otiand. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the general facies of the Scottish Cambrian tossils, so dis- 
tinct from that of the rocks of Wales and. the rest of Europe, 
and so much more akin to that of the United States and 
Canada, is accompanied by a markedly North American 
type of sedimentary material. 

The following table giyes the latest classification of the 
Cambrian system of North America:" 

SandBU>nes of N. and E. aides of Adirondack Mountains of New York 
and adjacent parts of Canada. On the same horizon lie the lime- 
stones S. of Adirondacks and Dutchess County, New York; and 
the shales of Tennessee, Oeor^^ia and Alabama. In the west come 
the sandstones of the Upper Mississippi Valiey, S. Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Colorado, the sandstones and calcareous beds of 
N. Arizona, and the limestones and shales of Nevada. In the far 
northeast are the black shales at tlie top of the New Brunswick 
and Cape Breton Island Sections, and the shales and sandstones 
of Conception Bay, Newfoundland (Belle Isle). 

Siiales and slates of Eastern Massachusetts (Brain tree). New Bruns- 
wick (St. John), and Eastern Newfoundland (Avalon). With these 
typical rocks are correlated part of the limestones of Dutchess 
County, New York (Stissing) and the central parts of the Ten- 
nessee and Alabama sections (Coosa), with limestones in central 
Nevada and British Columbia (Mount Stephen). 

The typical locality is in western Vermont where shales and lime- 
stones are developed. With these are paralleled the quart zite of 
W. slope of Green Mountains and Appalachian chain in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama; the shales and 
interbedded limestones and slates of S. Vermont and New York 
southward to Alabama; the limestone, sandstone and shale of 
Straits of Belle Isle (Labrador), N. W. Coast of Newfoundland and 
peninsula of Avalon (Placentia); the basal series of Hanford Brook 
Section, Caton's Island, etc.. New Brunswick; the shales and 
limestones of E. and S. Massachusetts (Attleborough); the lower 
portion of t.he Eureka and Highland ranges, Nevada (Prospect); 
a portion of the Wahsatch Cambrian Section (Cottonwood) and the 
base of the Castle Mountain, British Columbia. 

A large assemblage of fossils has been obtained from the 
Cambrian rocks of North America. The fauna of the Ole- 
nellus-zone has been fully described in a separate monograph 
by Mr. Walcott. The middle group in New Brunswick (ot. 
John) has also yielded an abundant fauna which has been 
described by Mr. Mathew." 

« C. D. Walcott, Bull. CJ. S. Geol. Surv. No. 81, 1891, p. 360. 
^.Jl^alcott, 10th Ann. Report U. S. Geol. Surv. 1890, where plates and de- 
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South America. — In the northern part of the Argentine 
Eepublic a representative of the Upper Cambrian or Olenus 
group has been found by Lorentz and Hyeronimus. It 
includes species of the genera Lingula^ Obolus, Orthis^ Hyo- 
lithes, Arionellus^ Agnostus, and Olenus.*^ 

China. — Baron von Richthofen has brought to light a suc- 
cession of undisturbed strata (his ^'Sinisian formation") 
which in Leao-tong and Corea attain a thickness of many 
thousand feet. In the higher parts of this series he found 
a characteristic assemblage of Primordial trilobites: Cono- 
coryphe {Conocephaliies) (4 sp.), Anomocare (6), Liostracus (3), 
Dorypyge (Olenoides?), Agnostus (1), with the brachiopods 
Lingutella (2) and Or this (1)." 

India. — In the Salt Range, among shales (Neobolus beds) 
underlying magnesian sandstones and shales with pseudo- 
morphs of salt, and overlying purple sandstones, with a 

group of beds of rock-salt and gypsum, Cambrian fossils 
ave been detected. They include a number of brachiopods 
{Lingula, Davidsonella, Neobolus, etc.) and two trilobites, one 
of which has been determined to be a ConocephaliteSj nearly 
related to G. formosus from the St. John's group (p. 1228), 
while the other is probably an Olenus.*"^ 

Australia. — In the southeast of this continent and in Tas- 
mania traces of the existence of a Cambrian fauna have re- 
cently been detected. Mr. R. Etheridge, Jr., has described 
from that region forms of Conocephalites, Asaphus, Dikelo- 
cephalus and Ophileta, and some species belonging to the 
family of Archaeocyathinse." 

Section ii« Silurian 
Murchison was the first to discover that the so-called 
"Transition rocks'' or "Grauwacke" of early geological lit- 

Bcripiions of the fossils will be found. See also bis papers in Bull. U. S. Geol. 
Surv. Nos. 10 and 30. For the fossils of the St. John division consult the 
papers of G. F. Mathew, quoted on p. 1^27. 

*^ E. Kayser, **Beitrage zur Geol. u. Palaeont. d. Argentinischer Republik. 
Part II. 1876. 

*® Richlhofen, * 'China,'* vol. iii. 1882. W. Dames compares this Chinese 
Cambrian fauna with that of the Andrarumskalk of Scandinavia : op. cit. p. 32 
(ante, p. 1219). Mr. Walcott inclines to believe that the fossils rather point lo a 
Middle Cambrian fauna (Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 81, 1891, p. 379). 

■*• Palaeontologia Indica, ser. 13, vol. i. 1887, p. 760. 

w Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania, 1882-83, p. 151; Trans. Roy. Soc. South Aus- 
tralia, xiii. 1890, p. 10. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the n( 
parallel to the combination of thick arena* 
calcareous accumulations, which distinguist 
system of North America, is to be found in 
Scotland. In this connection it is interes 
the general facies of the Scottish Cambrii 
tinct from that of the rocks of Wales and.t 
and so much more akin to that of the 
Canada, is accompanied by a markedly 
type of sedimentary material. 

The following table gives the latest cl 
Cambrian system of North America:** 

Sandsionea of N. and E. sides of Adirondack 
and adjacent parts of Canada. On the > 
stones S. of Adirondacks and Dutchess 
the shales of Tennessee, Georgia and Al.i 
the sandstones of the Upper Mississippi 
ming, Montana and Colorado, the 8andst(> 
N. Arizona, and the limestones and shall 
northeast are the black shales at the tc 
and Cape Breton Island Sections, and 
of Conception Bay, Newfoundland (Belh 

Shales and slates of Eastern Massachusei 
wick rSt. John), and Eastern Newfound- 
typical rocks are correlated part of ili 
County, New York (Stissing) and the v 
nessee and Alabama sections (Coosa), \ 
Nevada and British Columbia (Mount Si 

The typical locality is in western Vermon 
stones are developed. With these are |> 
W. slope of Green Mountains and Appal > 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and . 
interbedded limestones and slates of s 
southward to Alabama; the limestoin 
Straits of Belle Isle (Labrador), N.W. * 
peninsula of Avalon (Placentia); the bu 
Section, Caton's Island, etc.. New Brunswi 
limestones of B. and S. Massachusetts (AtiK 
portion of the Eureka and Highland ranges, 
a portion of the Wahsatch Cambrian S< rtifm (('• 
I base of the Castle Mountain, British Coluinl'ia. 

A large assemblage of fossils has been ol'tM 
Cambrian rocks of North America. The faui 
nellus-zone has been fully described in a sepuin 
by Mr. Walcott. The middle group in New B 
John) has also yielded an abundant fimuw 
described by Mr. Mathew.*' 

« C. D. Walcott, Bull. U. S. Gool. Surv. No. 81. ^^^l, p. 36^. 
« .Falcott, 10th Ann. Report U. S. Geol. Surv. 1890, where i 
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eratare were capable of- subdivision into distinct formations 
characterized by a peculiar assemblage of organic remains. 
As be found them to be well developed in the region once 
inhabited by the British tribe of Silures, he gave them the 
name of Silurian." From the base of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, he was able to trace his Silurian types of fossils into 
successively lower zones of the old '*Grauwacke/' It was 
eventually found that similar fossils characterized the older 
sedimentary rocks all over the world, and that the general 
order of succession worked out by Murchison could every- 
where be recognized. Hence the term Silurian came to be 
generally employed to designate the rocks containing the 
first great fauna of the Geological Record. 

The controversy regarding the respective limits of the 
Cambrian and Silurian formations (ante, p. 1211) survived 
the lifetime of the two great antagonists. Prof. Lapworth in 
1879 proposed, as a compromise, that the lower half of Mur- 
chison's Silurian system, which Sedgwick had claimed as 
Cambrian, should be detached from both and erected into a 
distinct system under the name **Ordovician." " I consider 
that this proposal, which was honestly intended to obviate 
confusion and to promote the progress of the science, is fair 
to neither of these fathers of English geology, and is espe- 
pecially unjust to Murchison. The division of '*Lower Silu- 
rian" has the claim not only of priority, but of having been 
established and of having had its component members de- 
fined by the author of the Silurian system in the early years 
of his investigation. The primordial fauna which Barrande 
had shown to underlie the Lower Silurian rocks of Bohemia 
was hardly known to exist in Britain during Murchison*s 

" Phil. Mag. (3), vii. 1835, p. 47. •• Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 13. 
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life, and certainly was not then ascertained to have the strati- 
graphical significance and wide geographical diffusion which 
have now been proved. It is universally admitted that this 
fauna marks a distinct section of the geological record to 
which by common consent the name Cambrian is given. 
The upper limit of this fauna is likewise recognized. So 
that it is not a question of fact but of nomenclature which is 
in dispute. With the modification of the accepted base-line 
at the top of the Tremadoc Slates, 1 shall continue to employ 
the terminology proposed by the illustrious author of the 
^^Silurian System^' as being quite adequate for the most 
recent requirements of investigation/' 

§ 1. General Characters 

Rooks. — The Silurian system consists usually of a q^as* 
sive series of graywackes, sandstones, grits, shales, or slates, 
with occasional bands of limestone. The arenaceous strata 
include pebbly grits and conglomerates, which are specially 
apt to occur at or near any local base of the formation, where 
they rest unconformably on older rocks. Occasional zones 
of massive conglomerate occur, as among the Llandovery 
rocks of Britain. The argillaceous strata are in some regions 
(Livonia, etc.) mere soft clays: most commonly they are hard 
fissile shales, but in some areas (Wales, etc.), where they 
have been subjected to intense compression, they appear 
as hard cleaved slates, or even as crystalline schists. In 
Europe, the limestones are, as a rule, lenticular, as in the 
examples of the Bala, Aymestry, and Dudley bands, though 



** The reader who would peruse a weighty and dispassionate examination 
of this disputed question in geological nomenclature should turn to the essay 
by the venerable Prof. J. D. Dana on '*Sedgwick and Murchison; Cambrian 
and Silurian" (Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxix. 1890, p. 167). With the conclusions 
of his examination of the whole question I most thoroughly agree. 
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in the basin of the Baltic some of the limestones have a 
greater continuity. In North America, on the other hand, 
the Trenton limestones in the Lower, and the Niagara lime- 
stone in the Upper Silurian division are among the most per- 
sistent formations of the eastern United States and Canada, 
while in the Western Territories vast masses of Silurian 
limestone constitute nearly the whole of the system. Easily 
recognizable bands in many Silurian tracts, especially in the 
northwest of Europe, are certain dark anthracitic shales or 
schists, which, though sometimes only a few feet thick, can 
be followed for -many leagues. As they usually contain 
much decomposing iron-disulphide, which produces an efiflor- 
escence of alum, they are known in Scandinavia as the alum- 
slates. In Scotland, they are the chief repositories of the 
Silurian graptolites. Their black, coal-like aspect has led 
to much fruitless mining in them for coal. In the northern 
part of the State of New York, a series of beds of red marl 
with salt and gypsum occurs in the Upper Silurian series. 
In the Salt Range of the Punjab the group of saliferous 
strata occurs which has been already alluded to in the ac- 
count of the Cambrian rocks. These salt- bearing deposits 
are the oldest yet discovered. In St^ria and Bohemia, im- 
portant beds of oolitic hsdmatite and siderite are interstrati- 
fied with the ordinary graywackes and shales. Occasionally 
sheets of various eruptive rocks (felsites, diabases, diorites, 
etc.) occur contemporaneously imbedded in the Silurian 
rocks (Wales, Lake District, S. Scotland, S.E. Ireland, 
etc.), and, with their associated tuffs, represent the vol- 
canic ejections of the time. 

As a rule, Silurian rocks have suffered from subsequent 
geological revolutions, so that they now appear inclined, 
folded, contorted, broken, and cleaved, sometimes even 
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metamorphosed into crystalline schists. In certain regiqns, 
however (Basin of the Baltic, New York, etc.), tbey still 
remain nearly in their original undisturbed positions. 

Life. — The general aspect of the life of the Silurian 
period, so far as it has been preserved to us, may be 
gathered from the following summary published by Bigsby 
in 1868 — plants 82 species; amorphozoa 136; foraminifera 
26; coelenterata 607; echinodermata 600; annelidal64; cir- 
ripeds 8; trilobita 1611; entomostraca 31B; polyzoa 441; 
brachiopoda 1660; monomyaria 168; dimyaria 641; hetero- 





Fig. 840.— Group of Silurian Oraptolites. 

a, MoDOCTaptus priodon, Bronu (Wenlock); 6, Phylloeraptus typus, Hall (Lower 
Areuie); c, Diplo^rap * " .- . . v _^^.. t> 

(Llandovery); c, Dial 
Sedgwickii, Portl. (Llandovery); 
Tetra^raptus Hicksii, Hopk. (Lower Areui^)r 

poda 868; gasteropoda 895; cephalopoda 1464; pisces 37; 
class uncertain 12; total 8897 species. Barrande in 1872 
published another census in which some variations are 
made in the proportions of this table, the total number 
of species being raised to 10,074, which has subsequently 
been still further increased. 

The plants as yet recovered are chiefly fucoids. In 
many cases they occur as mere impressions, which are often 
probably not of vegetable origin at all, but casts of the trails 
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or barrows of wormB, crostacea, etc.^ Among the most 
abundant genera are Buthotrephis, Arthrophycas, Pal»o- 
phycus, and Nematophycos (Garrath.). Bat in the Upper 
Silurian rocks beautifully preserved sea- weeds like the 
living Gelidinm or Plocamium occur, such as the Chon- 
drites verisimilis (Salt.) of the Ludlow rocks of Edinburgh- 
shire. Traces, however, of a higher vegetation have been 
discovered, which are of special interest as being the earliest 
known remains of a land-flora. Many years ago certain 
minute bodies (Pachytheca) in the Ludlow bone-bed were 
regarded as lycopodiaceous spore-cases, but some doubt has 
been cast on their organic grade. More recently, Dr. Hicks 
obtained from the Denbighshire grits of N. Wales other 
spores and likewise dichotomous stems, probably lycopodia- 
ceous." True lycopods (Sagenaria) have been met with in 
the Upper Silurian rocks of Bohemia. From the Clinton 
limestone of Ohio portion of a lepidodendroid tree (Glyp- 
todendron eatonense) has been obtained.* The Cincinnati 
group of strata, at the top of the Lower, and the Lower 
Helderberg at the top of the Upper Silurian formations of 
eastern North America, have yielded a microcosmical repre- 
sentation of the Carboniferous flora. The genera noted in- 
clude Psilophyton, Calamophycus, Annularia, Protostigma, 
Sigillaria, and Sphenophyllum.** From the meagre evi- 
dence as yet collected, it would appear that the land of 



^ Nathorat, Kongl. Sensk. Yet. Akad. Handl. xviii. 1881, lias imitated some 
of these markings bj causing Crustacea, annelids and moUusks to move over wet 
mud and gypsum, and has thus shown the high probability that they are not 
plants. (See Geol. Mag. 1882, pp. 22, 485; 1883, pp. 33, 192, 286.) Nathorst's 
opinion, adverse to the plant nature of the markings, is strongly opposed by 
Baporta in his ''A propos des Algues Fossiles," 1882. 

» Q. J. GeoU Soc. 1881, p. 482; 1882, pp. 97, 103. 

*« L. Lesquereux, Amer. Joum. Sci. (3) vii. p. 31; Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
xvii. p. 63. 
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the Silurian period had a cryptogamic vegetation in which 
lycopods and ferns no doubt played the chief part/^ 

In the f^una of the Silurian rocks, the most lowly 
organisms known are foraminifera, of which several genera, 
including the still living genus Saccammina, have been de- 
tected. Certain layers of chert, widely spread over the 
south of Scotland, have yielded upward of a dozen genera 
with more than twenty species of radiolaria/* The Silurian 
seas possessed representatives both of the calcareous and of 
the siliceous sponges of modern times. Under the former 
group may be placed the genus Archseocyathus which oc- 
curs in the Cambrian system, and the genera AstraBospongia 
and Amphispongia of the Upper Silurian rocks; under the 
latter group come Astylospongia and Protachilleum. Of 
the puzzling genera Receptaculites and Ischadites, the true 
relationships have not yet been determined. Nidulites, too, 
though a common fossil, is still a subject of uncertainty 
as to its organic grade, the latest view being that it may be 
related to the polyzoa. 

Some of the most plentiful and characteristic denizens of 
the Silurian seas were undoubtedly the various hydrozoan 
genera united under the common name of graptolites (Fig. 
840).** Among the monoprionidian forms, or those with 
a single row of cells, the genera Monograptus (of which 
upward of 40 species have been found in Britain), Bastrites 
and Cyrtograptus are characteristic of Upper Silurian rocks. 



** The student will find a valuable compendium of informadon by L. F. 
Ward regarding the fossil floras of past time all over the world in the 8th Ann. 
Bep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. part ii. 1889. 

» G. J. Hinde, Ann. Mag. Nat Hist. 1890, p. 40. 

** The student should consult Prof. Lapworth's Monograph '*0n the Geologi- 
oal Pistribution of the Bhabdophora*' (Ann. Mag. Nat His. ser. 5, vols, ill iv. 
V. and vL 18T9, 1880) in which the geological signiflcance of the graptolites 
is folly discussed. 

*GsOLOOT— YoL XXXI— 12 
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The diprionidian forms, or those with two rows of cells, are 
equally characteristic of the lower subdivision of the Silu- 
rian system, and are richest in genera, of which some of the 
commonest are Dicellograptus, Didymograptus, and Tetra- 
graptus. Graptolites were formerly supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to Silurian rocks; but it has already been pointed 
out that they descend into the Cambrian system. Never- 
theless it was in Silurian time that they reached their 
maximum development. A few genera (Diplograptus, Cli- 
macograptus, Eetiolites) occur both in the Lower and Up- 
per Silurian strata, though the species are not persistent. 
Through the researches chiefly of Prof. Lapworth it has 
been ascertained that the vertical range of. the species of 
graptolites is comparatively limited, and hence that these 
fossils may be used to mark definite palaeontological hori- 
zons. He enumerates twenty recognizable graptolite zones, 
one in the Upper Cambrian, eight in the Lower Silurian, 
and eleven in the Upper Silurian formations." The pecu- 
liar form Stromatopora and several allied genera are now 
referred to thd Hydrozoa. 

Corals must have swarmed on those parts of the Silurian 
sea-floor on which calcareous accumulations gathered, for 
their remains are abundant among the limestones, particu- 
larly in the upper division of the system. Among the 
tabulate forms are the genera Favosites, so characteristic 
in the Upper Silurian limestones of Europe and America, 
Chsetetes, Thecia, Halysites or chain coral, Syringopora, 
and Tetradium. The rugose corals are likewise abundant, 



^ Op. cit y. 1880» p. 197. 0. Jaekel (Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 1889, 
p. 663) has recently proposed to distinguish the monograptidso in two groups, 
Tiri8tiograptu$ characterizing the older and Pomatograptua the later parts of the 
Upper Silurian seriea. 
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some conspicuous genera being Stauria, Cjathazonia, Cja- 
thophyllum, Zaphrentis, Petraia, Omphyma, Strombodes, 
Ptychophyllum, and Acervularia (Fig. 846). The echino- 
derms were represented by star-fishea (Pal^aster, Palsoas- 
terina, Palasocoma, Lepidaster), brittle-stars (Protasteri 
Eucladia), many forms of crinoids (Actinocrinus, Cyatho- 
crinus, Glyptocrinus, Eucalyptocrinus, Taxocrinus, etc.), 
and particularly by species of cystideans (Ecbinosphsaritea, 
Spbseronites, Pleurocystites, Hemicosmites). The annelids 
of the Silurian sea-bottom comprised representatives of both 
the tubicolar and errant orders. To the former belong the 
genera Oornulites, Ortonia, Conchicolites, Serpulites, and 
also the still living genus Spirorbis. The errant forms are 
known chiefly by their burrows or trails, which appear in 
immense profusion on the surfaces of shales and sandstones 
(Arenicolites, Nereites, Scolithus, etc.), but also by their 
jaws, which occur in great numbers in the Wenlock and 
Ludlow rocks.*' 

The Crustacea of the period have been abundantly pre- 
served and form some of the most familiar and distinctive 
fossils of the system. Undoubted cirripeds have been 
found in the Silurian rooks of Britain, Bohemia, and 
North America (Turrilepas, Anatifopsis). Small ostracods 
abound in certain shales, some of the most frequent gen- 
era being Entomis, Beyrichia, Primitia, Leperditia, Aris- 
tozoe, Orozoe, Callizoe. The phyllopods, which, as we 
have seen, made their appearance in Cambrian times, con- 
tinue to occur on scattered horizons, and generally not in 
great numbers, throughout the Lower and Upper Silurian 
rocks; characteristic genera are Caryocaris, Peltocaris, Dis- 

•1 a. J. Hinde, Q. J. QeoL Soc. 1880, p. 368; Bihang. Svensk. Vet Akad. 
HandL ri. 1882. 
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cinocaris, Oeratiocaris, Dictyocaris, Cryptocaris, and Apty- 
chopsis. Bat by far the most prolific order is that of the 
trilobites (Figs. 341, 345), which, beginning in the Cambrian, 
attained its maximum development in the Silurian, waned 
in the Devonian, and became extinct in the Carboniferous 
period. .According to the census of Barrande in 1872 there 
were then 1579 known species, but this number has since 
been greatly increased. With a few exceptions the Cam- 





Flgr. 841.— Group of Lower Silurian Trilobites. 

1, nisBDUB Davisii, Salt. (|); 2, Calymene breyicapitata.'Portl. ; 8, Oery^a Buchii, Brongn. 

(1); 4, Asaphua tyrannus, Murch. (t^): 5, Ampyx nudua, Murch. (J); 6, iGglina blno- 
dofla, Salt.; 7, Acidaspia Jatnesli, Salt.; 8, Trinucleus Lloyoii, March. 

brian genera did not survive into Silurian time (p. 1218.) 
They were succeeded by many new genera which continued 
to live through most of the Silurian period. In the lower 
division of the system, characteristic genera are -^glina, 
Asaphus, Amphion, Ampyx, Barrandia, Chasmops, Cybele, 
Harpes, Ogygia, Placoparia, Eemopleurides, and Trinucleus; 
some genera are common to both the lower and upper 
divisions (but usually with specific distinctions), such as 
Acidaspis,* Bronteus,* Calymene, Cheirurus, Cyphaspis, 
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Dalmanites, Encrinnrus,* HomalonotoB,* lUaeiius, Licbas, 
Phacops,* '* and SphsarexochuB. Proetos is confined to the 
upper division. Toward the top of the system eurypterids 
make their appearance, and continue to occupy a prominent 
place until the Carboniferous period. The Silurian genera 
are Pterygotus, Earypterus, Slimonia, Stylonurus, and 
Hemiaspis. 

The polyzoa of Silurian times have been tolerably well 
preserved, and present many peculiarities of structure. One 




Pig. 84S.— Group of Arenig Fossils. 

1, Orthoceras csQreesienae, Hicks; 8, Bellerophon Ilanyirnensis, Hicks; 8, Orthls calli- 
gramma, Dalm. (enlarged); 4, Bedonia angUca, Salt.; 5, Palaearca amygdalus, Salt. 

of the most abundant genera is Fenestella, which ranges 
from Lower Silurian to Permian rocks; another, Ptilodic- 
tya, ascends into the Carboniferous system. Other genera 
are Retepora, Paleschara, and Hippothoa. So abundant are 
the brachiopods (many hundreds of species being known), 
and so characteristic on the whole are the species of them 
occurring in certain Silurian zones or bands, that these 
fossils must be regarded as of special value for purposes 
of stratigraphical comparison." The old and still living 

** Those genera marked with * are more characteristio of the Upper than of 
the Lower Silurian strata. 

** Por an aoooont of the internal arrangements cxf some BUnrian bnchiopoda 
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genera Discina, Lingula, and Crania are found on different 
horizons in the Silurian series. Characteristic types are 
Aerotreta, Atrypa, Leptaena, Meristella, Orthis (Figs. 342, 




Pig. 848.— Group of Caradoc Fossile. 
o» Porambonitea iutercedens, Pander; b, Orthis hirnantcnsis, McCoy; c, Lingula loDg- 
issinia. Pander (?); d, Strophomena ^'randis, Sby.; c, Orthis plicata, Sby.; /, Orthto 
calhgrainina, Dalm.; g^ Crania divaricata, McCoy; /j, Triplesia (?) maccoyana, 
Dav.; t, Atrypa (?) Headli, Billings (f); j, Atrypa marginalis, Dulm.; fc, Discina ob- 
lonj,'ata. Port! ; /, Ambonychia pri»ca, Portl.; m, Palsearca billin^'siana. Salt., tv, 
Rbynchonella nana. Salt.; o, Cleidophorus ovalis, McCoy. 

343), Pentamerus (Fig. 344), Porambonites, Rbynchonella 
(Fig. 346), Siphonotreta, Spirifer, Stricklandinia, Strophome- 

and a list of the Upper Silurian species of England, see Davidson, Geol. Mag. 
1881, pp. 1, 100, 145, 239. 
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na (Fig. 846), and Triplesia. Some of these are particularly 
distinctive of certain zones. Thus, from the abundance of 
Pentameri in them, certain strata received the name of the 
**Pentameru8 beds*' (Fig. 344). Orthis is most abundant 
in species in the lower part of the Silurian system: Pen- 
tamerus, Rhynchonella, Spirifer, Chonetes and Terebratula 
occur in the upper. The lamellibranchs have been less 
abundantly preserved; some of their most frequent genera 
are the monomyarian Ambonychia (Fig. 843) and Pterin ea 
and the dimyarian Ctenodonta, Modiolopsis, Goniophora, 
Orthonota (Fig. 346), Cleidophorus (Fig. 843), Palsearca, and 
Redonia (Fig. 342). Cardiola interrupta (Fig. 346) is a char- 
acteristic shell of the highest Upper Silurian rocks. 

Of the gasteropods of the Silurian seas upward of 1300 
species have been named; some of the more frequent genera 
are Acroculia, Cyclonema, Euomphalus (Fig. 846), Helico- 
toma, Holopaea, Holopella, Murchisonia, Ophileta, Platy- 
schisma, Pleurotomaria, Raphistoma, Trochus (Fig. 346), 
and Subulites. Some heteropod forms occur, e.g. Bellero- 
phon and Maclurea; but pteropods are more frequent, being 
represented sometimes abundantly by the genera Tentacu- 
lites (regarded by some as an annelid), Hyolithes (or The- 
ca), Conularia, and Pterotheca. That the salt waters of the 
Silurian era swarmed with cephalopods may be inferred 
from the fact that according to Barrande's census no fewer 
than 1622 species had then been described. They are all 
tetrabranchiate. Some of the most abundant forms are 
straight shells, of which Orthoceras (Figs. 842, 346) is the 
type. This characteristically Palaeozoic genus abounded 
in the Silurian period, when many of its individuals at- 
tained a great size. Barrande has described upward of 550 
spboies from the basin of Bohemia. Of Cyrtoceras, in which 
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the shell was curved, the same small area has yielded more 
than 830 species. Phragmoceras (Fig. 346) likewise pos- 
sessed a carved shell, but with an aperture contracted in 
the middle. In Ascoceras the shell was globular or flask- 
shaped, with curiously curved septa; in Lituites (Fig. 346) 
it was curled like that of Nautilus. The two latter genera 
occur in Silurian rocks, but while Lituites never outlived 
the Silurian period, Nautilus is still a living denizen of 
the sea. 

The first traces of vertebrate life make their appearance 
in the Silurian system. They consist of the remains of 
fishes, the most determinable of which are the plates 
of placoderms (Pteraspis, Cephalaspis, Auchenaspis, Scap- 
haspis). The bone-bed of the Ludlow rocks has also yielded 
certain curved spines (Onchus), which have been referred 
to a cestraciont, and some shagreen-like plates which have 
been supposed to be scales of placoid fishes (Sphagodus, 
Thelodus), and bodies like jaws with teeth which were 
called Plectrodus, but which are now known to be lateral 
shield- spines of a cephalaspidean fish (Eukeraspis). It is 
probable that some of these remains have been incorrectly 
determined, and may belong to crustaceans or annelids. 
The Upper Silurian rocks have yielded, both in Europe 
and North America, great numbers of minute tooth-like 
bodies which were named **Conodonts" by their discoverer, 
Pander, and were supposed to be the teeth of such fishes 
as the lamprey, which possessed no other hard parts for 
preservation. These bodies have been also referred to 
different divisions of the invertebrata, but paleontologists 
now regard them as probably in most cases the jaws of 
annelids.*^ 

*< Zittel and Rohon, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. Manich, 1886, p. 108. 
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Satisfactory evidence of the occurrence of fishes in rocks 
of Silurian age is supplied by Mr. Walcott, who has de- 
scribed from the Lower Silurian rocks of Gaflon City, Colo- 
rado, a number of fish remains, among which he has been 
able to identify dermal plates and scales belonging to genera 
like Asterolepis and Holoptychius, which play so important 
a part in the Devonian fauna." According to Dr. J. V. 
Rohon, all the so-called ''Conodonts" are not annelidian, 
but include undoubted teeth of fishes with recognizable 
dentine, enamel, and pulp-cavity. He describes from the 
Glauconite Sand of St. Petersburg forms belonging to two 
new genera named by him Paleeodus and Archodus." 

Up to the present time no trace has been detected of any 
vertebrate land-animals of Silurian age. In Sweden, France, 
Scotland, and the United States, however, the discovery of 
remains of arachnid and insect life in Silurian rocks may 
herald the ultimate detection of higher forms of life. From 
the Upper Silurian strata of the island of Gothland a true 
scorpion has been discovered, which appears to differ in no 
essential respect from recent forms, except in the walking 
limbs, which are dumpy in form, and terminate in a single 
claw. One of the breathing stigmata on the second ventral 
scute shows clearly that the animal was an air-breather.*' 
Subsequently a still more perfect example of the same genus 
(Palesophoneus) was described from the Upper Silurian rocks 
of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire (Fig. 847). The presence of a 
poison-gland and sting at the extremity of the tail shows 
that, like their modem representatives, these ancient animals 



^ Bull. Geol. Soc America, iii. 1892, p. 153. 

•• J. V. Rohon, Bull. Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Peterebourg, xxxiii. 1890, p. 269. 
•^ G. LindstrOm, Oomptes Rend. xcix. 1884; T. Thorell and G. Lindatrom, 
K. Srensk. Yet Akad. Haudl zxL Ko. 9, 1885. 
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preyed on other denizens of the land. Soon after the Buro- 
pean discoveries, the finding of a scorpion in the '* Water- 
lime" (Upper Silurian)* of New York was announced.** 
These specimens lifted the veil that had concealed from us 
all evidence of the terrestrial fauna of this ancient period of 
geological history. If there were scorpions on the land, 
there were almost certainly other land-animals on which tbey 
lived. Mr. Peach has suggested that tbey may have fed 
partly on marine crustacean eggs left bare by the tides.** 
But that insects already existed has been made known by 
the discovery of a true insect-wing in the Lower Silurian 
(probably Oaradoc) sandstone of Jurques, Calvados.** It 
measures about 1} inch long, and is distinguished by the 
length of the anal nervure and the small breadth of the axil- 
lary area. It is a primeval of Blatta, and has been named 
by M. Brongniart PalcBoblattina. We may be confident that 
these are not the only relics of the Silurian terrestrial fauna 
that have been preserved, and we may hope that still more 
remarkable treasures are yet to be unearthed from their 
primeval resting-places. 

§ 2. Local Development 

Britain.*' — In the typical area where Murchison's discov- 
eries were first made, he found the Silurian rocks divisible 
into two ^reat and well-marked series, which he termed 
Lower and Upper. This classification has been found to 
hold good over a large part of the world. The subjoined 



« R. P. Whitfield, Science, vi. 1886, p. 87. 

** B. N. Peach, Nature, xxxv. 1885, p. 295 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xzz. 1882. 

^ Gh. Brongniart, Gomptes Rend. zcix. 1884, p. 1164; GeoL l£ag. 1885, 
p. 481. 

" See MurchiBon's "Silurian System," and "Siluria"; Sedgwick's "Synop- 
sis,'* cited p. 1210; Ramsay's "North Wales" in Memoirs of GeoL Sury. vol. iii. ; 
Btheridge, Address, Q. J. GkK>l. Soc 1881 ; numerous local memoirs in recent 
Tolumes of the Q. J. Geol. Soc and GeoL ICag., parUoularly by Hieka^ Ward, 
Hughes, Keeping, Lapworth, etc 
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table shows the arrangement and nomenclature of the vari- 
oas subdivisions of the Silurian system: 

Feet. 

I 6. Ludlow group approximate average thlcknesa 1900 

-| 5. Wenlock group . " 1600 

4. Llandovery group " 3000 

I 3. Bala and Garadoc group '* 6000 

■2. Llandeilo group . ** 3000 

1. Arenig group . " 4000 

19,500 
a. Lower Silurian 

The typical subdivisions in Wales and Shropshire 
will first oe described, and afterward the development of the 
series in other parts of Britain. 

1. Arenig Group. — These rocks consist of dark 
slates, shales, flags, and bands of sandstone. They are 
abundantly developed in the Arenig Mountain, where, as 
originally described by Sedgwick, thev include masses of 
associated volcanic rocks, in their aoundant suite of or- 
ganic remains new genera of trilobites make their appear- 
ance f-^glina, Barrandia, Calymene, Homalonotus, IllaBnop- 
sis, Illsenus, Phacops, Placoparia, Trinucleus). Pteropods 
are represented by species of Conularia and Theca; brachio- 
pods oy Lingula, Jjingulella, Obolella, Discina, Siphono- 
treta, and Ortnis; lamellibranchs byPalsearca and Eibeiria; 
gasteropods by Ophileta and Pleurotomaria; heteropods by 
fiellerophon and Maclurea; and cephalopods by Ortnoceras. 
But the most abundant organisms are the graptolites, of 
which no fewer than twenty genera have been found in the 
Arenig rocks of Britain. In tne lower part of the group the 
genus Tetragraptus is especially characteristic, for it is not 
at present known to occur on any higher or lower horizon. 
Here lies the lowest Silurian graptolitic zone, that of Tetra- 
graptus brvonoides. The genera Loganograptus, Clono- 
graptus, Schizograptus, and Dichograptus are probably also 
peculiar to the same strata, as well as the species Didymo- 
graptus extensus, D. pennatulus, and the only known exam- 

!)Ies of Retiograptus. The upper part of the Arenig group 
zone of Didymograptus bifidus) is especially marked by the 
presence of PhvUograptus, in association with forms of 
Dichograptus IIkc 6. bifidus. Species peculiar to it, be- 
sides the last-named, are D. minutus and some forms of 
Diplograpta, such as Climacograptus confertus." 

Dr. Hicks has proposed to construct a separate group 

" Lapworth, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. vi. 1880, p. 197. 
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under the name of ''Llanvirn/' by taking the upper part of 
the Arenig and lower portion of tne Llandeilo rocks, making 
a total thickness of about 2000 feet of strata near St. David's 
in South Wales/' It is in this group of strata that the trilo* 
bites Acidaspis, Barrandia, Ill»nus, and Phacops make their 
earliest appearance. Sir A. G. Bamsay believed that in 
North Wales there is an unconformable overlap of the Are- 
nig upoD the Tremadoc and older beds; but in South Wales 
there does not appear to be any break." 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Arenig rocks 
in Wales was the volcanic action during their formation, 
whereby various felsitic or rhyolitic lavas, with abundant 
discharges of fine ashes and coarser agglomerates, were 
erupted over the sea-bottom and interstratified with the 
contemporaneously deposited sediments, while more basic 
sills were subsequently injected under the volcanic sheets. 
Some of the more important Welsh mountains consist mainly 
of these ancient volcanic materials — Cader Idris, the Arans, 
Arenig Mountain, and others." 

2. Llandeilo Group. — These dark argillaceous and 
occasionally calcareous flagstones, sandstones, and shales 
were first described by Murchison as occurring at Llandeilo, 
in Carmarthenshire. They reappear near St. David's, on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, ana at Builth, in Badnorshire. 
In the lower subdivision of them a seam of limestone occurs, 
while intercalated igneous rocks are specially noticeable in 
the upper subdivision. It was at one time believed that 
graptohtes were almost confined to this group. These fos- 
sils, now known to range from the Cambrian to the top of 
the Silurian system, occur abundantly in the Llandeilo rocks, 
and present tnere a transitional character between the Are- 
nig types below and those in the Caradoc or Bala rocks 
above. In the lower portions of the group the most abun- 
dant genus is Didymograptus, D. Murchisoni being the char- 
acteristic species (and serving to mark a graptolitic zone) 
accompanied by many of the Arenig species, together with 
new forms of Cryptograptus and Grlossograptus. In the 
middle part of the group the D. Murchisoni becomes very 
rare and is associated with Diplograptus foliaceus and Cli- 

" Pop. Science Rev. 1881, p. 289. 

»* "Geology of N. Wales," Mem. Geol. Surr. iil. 

^* For descriptions of the Arenig lavas and tuffs consult the ^'Qeology of 
K. Wales" already cited; also Qt. A. Cole and 0. Y. Jennings, Quart. Journ. 
OeoL Soc. zlv. 1889. Qeol Mag. 1890, p. 447 ; Jennings and G. J. Williams, 
Quart. Joum. Geol. Soo. zlviL 1891, p. 374. Op. oik Pfesideiitial Address, p. 106. 
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macograptos Scharenbergi. In the Upper Llandeilo rocks 
graptolites of the type of Cryptograptus tricornia and Climac- 
ograptas Scharenbergi are aoundant, also species of Gosno- 
graptos with Dicellograptos sectans (zone of Ccenograptos 
gracilis). Trilobites are characteristic fossils of the group, 
upward of fifty species belonging to eighteen or twenty 
genera being known. These include characteristic forms 
which do not range beyond the group, Asaphus tyrannus, 
Calymene cambrensis, Trinucleus Lloydii, and T. favus 
being found in the lower subdivision, and Barrandia Cor- 
dai, Cheirurus Sedgwickii, and Ogygia Buchii in the upper. 
The phyllopod Peltocaris aptychoides is alsopeculiar. The 
bracbiopods include the genera Acrotreta, Crania, Discina, 
Lept£dna, Lingula, Orthis, Bhynchonella, and Strophomena, 
some of which here make their first appearance. The lamelli- 
branchs are represented by species oi Cardiola (0. interrupta) 
and Modiolopsis (M. expansa, M. inflata), the gasteropoda 
by Cyclonema, Euomphalus, Murchisonia, Pleurotomaria, 
Baphistoma, and Turbo, the heteropods by Bellerophon, 
. Ecculiomphalus, and Maclurea, the pteropods by Conularia 
and Theca, the cephalopods by Cyrtoceras, Orthoceras, and 
Endoceras. 

8. Caradoc and Bala Group. — Under this name 
were placed by Murchison the thick yellowish and gray 
sandstones of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and the Horder- 
ley and May Hill Sandstone. It was afterward ascertained 
that the gray and dark slates, grits, and sandstones, described 
by Sedgwick as occurring round Bala in Merionethshire and 
regarded by him as the higher part of his Cambrian system, 
were really slightly different lithological developments of 
the same stratigraphical division. In the Shropshire area, 
some of the rocks are so shelly as to become strongly cal- 
careous. In the Bala district, the strata contain two lime- 
stones separated by a sandy and slaty group of rocks 1400 
feet thick. The lower or Bala limestone (25 feet thick) has 
been traced as a variable band over a large area in Is orth 
Wales. It is usually identified with the Coniston limestone 
of the Westmoreland region.- The upper or Hirnant lime- 
stone (10 feet) is more local. Bands of volcanic tuffs and 
lar^e beds of various felsitic lavas occur among the Bala 
beas, and prove the contemporaneous ejection of volcanic 
products. These attain a thickness of several thousand feet 
in the Snowdon region." 

^* For accounts of the volcanic phenomena of the Caradoc-Bala series of 
Wales, see A. 0. Ramsay's "Geology of North Wales," forming vol iii. of the 
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A large suite of fossils has been obtained from this group. 
The sponges are represented by Sphasrospongia, Acantho- 
spongia, and other genera. The graptolites are strongly 
differentiated from those of the Arenig rocks by the entire 
absence of Dichograptidas and Phyllograptidse. The Diplo- 

traptidsB, feebly represented in the Arenig and Lower Llan- 
eilo groups, are now, as Prof. Lapworth points out, the 
dominant lorms, occurring in swarms in every zone. The 
two genera Diplograptus and Glimacograptus are especially 
abundant. The following successive zones, each marked by 
the prevalence of its own species of graptolite, have been 
observed by Prof. Lapworth in ascending order: (1) Zone of 
Glimacograptus Wilsoni, (2) Zone of Dicranograptus Clin- 
gani, (3) Zone of Pleurograptus linearis, (4^ Zone of Dicello- 
graptus complanatus, (p) Zone of Diceliograptus anceps. 
The same observer remarks upon the extraordinary extinc- 
tion of families, genera, and species of graptolites during 
the period of the Garadoc-Bala rocks. ^'The entire families 
of the Dicranograptidse, LeptograptidaB, and Lasiograptidse, 
disappear from siglit altogether. The only families that sur- 
vive into the Llandovery rocks are those of the Diplograp- 
tidsB and Eetiolitidad, and these only in a verj^ degenerate 
form." Yet it is remarkable that it was during Caradoc 
time that the Dicranograptidas and LeptograptidaB attained 
their highest development." 

To the conditions that allowed the deposition of lime- 
stone bands in this group we doubtless owe the presence of 
upward of 40 species of corals (Fig. 845) belonging to Alveo- 
lites, Gyathophyllum, Favosites, Halysites, Heliolites, Mon- 
ticulipora, Omphyma, Petraia, etc. The echinoderms are 
represented by encrinites of the genera Actinocrinus, Gjratho- 
crmus, and (jlyptocrinus, by no fewer than 16 species of 
cystideans (Echinosphaerites, Sphasronites, Agelacrinites, 
Hemicosmites, etc.), and by star-nshes of the genera Pala^as- 
ter, Protaster, and Stenaster; the annelids by Serpulites, 
and numerous burrows and tracks; the trilobites by species 
of Acidaspis (7 species), Ampyx (6), Asaphus (6), Calymene 
(6\ Gheirurus (6), Gybele (2), Encrinurus (3), Homalonotus 
(4), IllaBnus (9), Lichas (5), Phacops (15), Remopleurides 



General Meraoira of the (Geological Survey; Harker's *'Bala Volcanic Series of 
Caernarvonshire," being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888; F. Rutley, Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soc. xxxv. 1879, p. 508; W. W, Watts, op. cit. xli. 1885, p. 632; 
and vol. xlvii. 1891, Presidential Address, p. 117. 

" Lapworth, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. v. 1880, p. 358 et seq. 
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n)j Trinucleus (6); the ostraoods by Beyrichia, Leperditia, 
Cy there, Primitia, and Entomis; the polyzoa by Penestella, 
Glauconome, Ptilodictya, and Iletepora; the brachiopods by 
Atrypa, Rhynchonella, Meristella, LeptsBna ^10 speciesV Or- 
this (nearly 40), Strophomena (17), Crania, Discina, ana Lia- 
gula ; the lamellibranchs by Utenodonta (17 species), Ortho- 
nota (5), Modiolapsis (15), Pterinea (6), Ambonychia (8), 
Pal»arca {S)\ the gasteropods by Murchisonia, Pleuroto- 
maria, Baphistoma, Gyclonema, Euomphalus, Holopaoa and 
Holopella; the pteropods by Teataculites, Conularia, Theca; 
the heteropods oy species of Bellerophon, Ecculiomphalus 
and Maclureaj and the cephalopoda oy the genera Ortho- 
ceras (between 80 and 40 species]), Cvrtoceras, Lituitea, etc. 
The Lower Silurian tocIm, typically developed in Wales, 
extend over much of Britain, though largely buried under 
more recent formations. They rise into the hilly tracts of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland," where they con- 
sist of the following subdivisions in descending order: 

OoniBton Limestone series with the ^ f n 

Aahgill shales above the limestone \ ^^ \ Bala beds. 

and the Dufton shales below it . J [ 
Borrowdale volcanic series (green S ( -o , t -o y vi *tij-i 

slates and porphyries): tuffTand 1 J "^^a perhapr p^^^ 

lavas without ordinary sediment- f — 1 ^^ perliaps part of Arenig 

ary strata except at base, 12,000 ft. J [ groups. 
Skiddaw Slates, 10,000 or 12,000 ft., \ ^^ S -A^renig group, with perhaps Tre- 

base not seen ) "" ( madoc slates and Lingula Flags. 



Apart from the massive intercalation of volcanic rocks, 
these strata present considerable lithological and palsBonto- 
logical differences from the typical subdivisions in Wales. 
The Skiddaw slates are black or dark-gray, argillaceous, 
and in some beds sandy rocks, often much cleaved, though 
seldom yielding workable slates, sometimes soft and black, 
like Carboniferous shale. As a. rule, they are singularly 
nnfossiliferous, but in some of their less cleaved and altered 
portions they have yielded about 40 species of graptolites; 
tiingula brevis, traces of annelids, a few trilobites (^glina, 
Agnostus, Asaphus, etc.), some phyllopods (Caryocaris), and 
remains of plants (?) (Buthotrephis, etc.). According to Pro- 



^* Sedgwick's "Three Letters addressed to W. Wordsworth,'* 1843; J. 0. 
Ward, "Geology of the North Part of the English Lake District" (Geological 
fiarvej Ifemoir) 1876; Nicholson, "Essay on the G^logy of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland," 1868. See also papers by Harkness, Nicholson, Hughes, ^arr 
and others in Q. J. GeoL Soc. and GeoL l£ag. 
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£efi»ors Nicholson and Lapworth, they may be provisionally 
divided into two groups, the lower consisting of dark flag- 
stones and shales, distinguished by species of Tetragraptus, 
Didymograptus, Pbyllograptus, Diplograptus, Loganc^rap- 
tus, Temnoeraptus, Scnizograptus, Ctenograptus, Dicho- 
graptus, and the upper made up of black shales iind mud- 
stones, containing some of the same and some different 
species of Didymograptus and Phyllograptus, and species 
of Trigonograptus, Trichograptus, Glossograptus, Diplo- 
graptus, and Glimacograptus. The Skiddaw slates have 
been invaded by granite and other eruptive rocks, and dis- 

tlay around these a well-marked contact-metamorphism (p. 
003). 

Toward the close of the long period represented by the 
Skiddaw slates, volcanic action manifested itself, first bv 
intermittent showers of ashes and streams of lava, which 
were interstratified with the ordinary marine sediment, and 
then by a more powerful and continuous series of explo- 
sions, whereby a nuge volcanic mountain or group of cones 
was piled up above the sea-level. The vast pile of volcanic 
material (estimated at some 12,000 feet in total thickness) 
consists entirely of lavas and ashci} without the interstratifi- 
cation of ordinary sediment except at the base and the top. 
The lower lavas are varieties of andesite, which are also met 
with in the central and higher parts of the Borrowdale vol- 
canic series, while rhyolitic felsites were specially poured 
out toward the close of the volcanic period. Enormous 
quantities of fine volcanic ashes were lilkewise discharged. 
These various volcanic rocks form the picturesque hills of 
the Lake District." The length of time occupied bv this 
volcanic episode in Cambrian geology may be inferredf from 
the fact that all the Llandeilo and a large part of the Bala 
beds are absent here. The^volcanic island slowly sank into 
a Hoa wherein Bala organisms flourished. In some places a 
group of shales occasionally 800 feet thick, and known as 
the Dufton shales, overlies the Borrowdale series, and con- 
tains among other characteristic species Strophomena ex- 
pansa, Loptaona sericoa, Tri nucleus concentricus, Homalo- 
notus bisulcatus, IlloDnus Bowmanni. The most marked 
rock of the overlying series is the Coniston limestone, which 



^* On ilio volcanic jcoology of ihia region consult J. C. Ward in the work 
abovo ciiod; Proaidoniial Address to Geological Society, Quart Journ. G«oL 
Soc. 18U1, p. 137, and authors there given. 
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has yielded such familiar Bala species as Favosites fibrosa, 
Heholites interstinctiiB, Cybele verrucosa, Leptffioa sericea, 
Orthis Actoniffi, O. biforata, O. calligramma, O. elegantala, 
O. porcata, aad Strophomena rhomboidalis. These organ- 
isms and their associates, gathering on the submerged flanks 
of the sinking volcano, before the eruptions had finally 
ceased, formed there the bed of limestone which is now 
traceable for many miles through the Westmoreland hills, 
like the Bala limestone of Nortn Wales, which it probably 
represents. This Goniston limestone has an overlying con- 
formable sroup of argillaceous strata (Ashgill shales) con- 
taining Trinucleus concentricus, Phacops apiculatus, P. 
mucronatus, Strophomena siluriana, and other Lower Silu- 
rian fossils. Not far to the east, at the base of the great 
Pennine escarpment, contemporaneous volcanic rocks in the 
Goniston series are well developed. •• But the enormous 
volcanic group of Westmoreland and Gumberland dies out 
rapidly in that direction, for in the Craven district it is rep- 
resented bv a series of sandstones, grits and slates (often 
green), probably 10,000 feet thick, which passes up confor- 
mably into the Goniston limestone series.*' 

The Southern Uplands of Scotland are formed almost 
wholly of Lower and Upper Silurian strata which have been 
thrown into innumerable plications, often overthrust and re- 
versed. The working out of this complicated structure has 
been made possible chiefly by the evidence furnished by cer- 
tain zones of graptolitic shales, as has been well worked out 
by Prof. Lapworth. The following table exhibits in de- 
scending order the subdivisions which have been estab- 
lished, with some of their characteristic fossils."' 



» Harkness, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxi. 1866, p. 235. Nicholson, Geol. Mag. 1869, 
p. 313. This '*CrosBfell inher'* has been described by Messrs. Nicholson, Marr 
and Harker, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xlvii. 1891, p. 500. 

" Hughes, Geol. Mag. iv. 1867, p. 346. This area had previously been de- 
scribed by Sedgwick, Trans. Geol. Soc. (2) UL p. 1 ; and by Phillips, Q. J. GeoL 
8oc. viii. p. 35. 

tt See Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1889, pp. 20, 59. The prolongation of the 
remarkable volcanic zone over the greater part of the Southern Uplands has 
been detected by Mr. B. N. Peach in the course of the Geological Snrvey. 
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In the northeast of Ireland a broad belt of Silarian 
rocks, crossing from the southwest of Scotland, runs from 
the coast of Down into the heart of the counties of Boscom- 
mon and Longford. It is marked by the same graptolitio 
zones that occur in Scotland. The Glenkiln shales with 
their typical Llandeilo graptolites are found to the south 
of Belfast Lough, while the Hartfell shales with their Cara- 
doc fossils have also been observed." The richest fossilif- 
erous localities among the Irish Silurian rocks are found 
at the Chair of Kildare, Portrane near Dublin, Pomeroy in 
Tyrone, and Lisbellan in Fermanagh, where small protu- 
sions of the older rocks rise as oases among the surround- 
ing later formations. Portlock brought the northern and 
western localities to light, and Murchison pointed out that, 
while a number of the trilobites (Tri nucleus, Phacops, Oaly- 
mene, Illsenus), as well as the simple plated Orthidw, Lep- 
tadtisdj and Strophomense, some spiral shells, and many 
Orthocerata, are specifically identical with those from the 
typical Caradoc and Bala beds of Shropshire and Wales, 
yet they are associated with peculiar forms, first discovered 
in Ireland, and very rare elsewhere in the British Islands. 
Among these distinctive fossils he cited the trilobites, 
Bemopleurides, Harpes, Amphion, and Bronteus, with 
smooth forms of Asaphus (Isotelus), which, though abun- 
dant in Ireland and Amenca, had seldom been found in 
Wales or England, and never on the continent.** In the 
southeast of Ireland a large tract of Silurian rocks extends 
through the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford. 
In this area also the Llandeilo and Caradoc graptolitic zones 
occur. Even as far south as the southern coast-line of 
Waterford black shales continue the physical aspect of the 
Glenkiln shales, and contain some of the same graptolites. 
We have thus evidence that the black carbonaceous mud 
in which these graptolites lived spread over the sea-floor for 
a distance of at least 800 miles. 

b. Upper Silurian 

Wales and Shropshire. — This series of rocks occurs 
in two very distinct lithological types in the British Islands. 

^ W. Swanston, Trans. Belfast Nat Field Club, 18'76-'r7. Lapworth, Ann. 
Mag. Nat Hist It. 1879, p. 424. 

®* "Sluria," p. 174. The upper portion of the Pomeroy section has yielded 
Llandovery graptolites, bo that the strata there are partly Lower and partly 
Upper Silurian. 
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So great indeed is the contrast between these types, that it 
is only by a comparison of organic remains that the whole 
has been grouped together as tne deposits of one geological 
period. In the original Shropshire region described by 
Mnrchison, and from which his type of the system was 
taken, the strata are comparatively nat, soft, and unaltered, 
consisting mainly of somewhat incoherent sandy mudstone 
and shale, with occasional bands of limestone. £ut as these 
rocks are followed into North Wales, they are found to 
swell out into a vast series of grits and shales, so like por- 
tions of the hard altered Lower Silurian rocks that, save 
for the evidence of fossils, they would naturally be grouped 
as part of that more ancient series. In Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and still further north in the border counties 
of Scotland, also in the southwest of Ireland, it is the North 
Welsh type which prevails. This type, therefore, is really 
the prevalent one in JBritain, extending over many hundreds 
of square miles, while the orijginal Shropshire type hardly 
spreads beyond the border district between England and 
Wales. 

Taking first the original tract of Si 1 ur ia (W. England 
and E. and S.E. Wales), we find a decided unconformability 
separating the Lower from the Upper Silurian deposits. In 
some places the latter steal across the edges of the former, 
group after group, till they lie directly upon the Cambrian 
rocks. Indeed, in one district, between tne Longmynd and 
Wenlock Edge, the base of the Upper Silurian rocks is 
found within a few miles to pass from the Caradoc group 
across to the Longmyndian rocks. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the Welsh region very great disturbance and exten- 
sive denudation preceded the commencement of the depo- 
sition of the Upper Silurian rocks. As Sir A. C. Bamsay 
has pointed out, the area of Wales, previously covered by 
a wide though shallow sea, was ridged up into a series of 
islands, round the margin of which the conglomerates at the 
base of the Upper Silurian series began to be laid down. 
This took {)lace during a time of submergence, for these 
conglomeratic and sandy strata are found creeping up the 
slopes and even capping some of the hills, as at Bogmine, 
where they reach a neight of 1150 feet above the sea. The 
subsidence probably continued during the whole of the 
interval occupied by the deposition of the Upper Silurian 
strata, which were thus piled to a depth of from 8000 to 
5000 feet over the disturbed and denuded platform of Lower 
Silurian rocks. 
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Arranged in tabular form, the subdivisions of the Upper 
Silurian rocks of Wales and the adjoining counties of Eng- 
land are in descending order as follows: 

Base of Old Red Sandstone. 
' Tilestones. 
Downton Castle Sandstone, 90 feet. 
Ledburj Shales, 2*70 feet 
Upper Ludlow Bock, 140 feet. 
Aymestry Limestone, up to 30 or 40 feet. 
Lower Ludlow Rock, 350 to 700 feet. 

Wenlock or Dudley Limestone, 300 feet '^ r T^ u* v uj.^ 
Wenlock Shale, up to 2300 feet . . . I _ J ^ghL of 
Woolhope or Barr Limestone and Shale, f "* 1 vr *i. -nr ? 

150 feet .J L North Wales. 

Tarannon Shales, 1000 to 1500 feet. 

Upper Llandovery Rocks and May Hill Sandstone, 800 feet. 

Lower Llandovery Rocks, 600 to 1600 feet. 

1. Llandovery Grou p. — The most marked litholog- 
ical character of this group in Britain is the occurrence of 
conglomerates which indicate the terrestrial disturbance and 
extensive denudation that followed the close of the depo- 
sition of the Lower Silurian rocks. 

(a) Lower Llandovery, — In North Wales, the Bala beds, 
about five miles S.E. of Bala Lake, begin to be covered 
with gray grits, which gradually expand southward until 
they attain a thickness of 1000 or even 1500 feet. These 
overlying rocks are well displayed near the town of Llan- 
dovery, where they contain some conglomerate bands, and 
where Mr. Aveline detected an unconformability between 
them and the Bala group below them. Elsewhere they seem 
to graduate downward conformably into that group. They 
cover a considerable breadth of country in Cardigan and 
Carmarthenshire, owing to the numerous undulations into 
which they have been thrown, and they extend as far as 
Haverford West in Pembrokeshire. A marked change is 
now visible in the fossil contents of the rocks, as compared 
with those of the Lower Silurian subdivisions. Thus the 
familiar Lower Silurian types of trilobites become few or 
extinct, such as Agnostus, Ampyx, Asaphus, Ogygia, 
Remopleurides, Trinucleus, and their places are taken by 
species of Acidaspis, Encrinurus, Phacops, Proetus, and 
other genera. A still more striking contrast occurs among 
the types of gra{)tolite8. The families of the Dicranograp- 
tidas, Leptograptidsd, and Lasiograptidse wholly disappear, 
and the forms which now take their place mid distinguish 
the Upper Silurian rocks belong to the Monograptidao 
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which gradually exclude the Dioplograptidsd, until before 
the higher parts of the system are reached they are the sole 
representatives of the graptolites. Four graptolitic zones 
have been recognized in the Llandovery group, viz. in 
ascendiag order: (1) Diplograptus acuminatus, (2) Dioplo- 
graptus vesiculosus, (3) Monograptus gregarius, (4) Mono- 
graptus spinigerus. Besides these species, Monograptus 
tenuis, M. attenuatus, M. Hisingeri, M. lobiferus, and 
Eastritus peregrinus are common Llandovery forms. Other 
characteristic fossils are Orthis elegantula, Stricklandinia 

gi^en tamer us) lens, Meristella crassa, and Calymene Blumen- 
achii. From the abundance of the peculiar brachiopods 
termed Pentamerus in the Lower, but still more in the Upper 
Llandovery rocks, these strata were formerly ^ouped to- 
gether under the name of ** Pentamerus beds. Though the 
same species are found in both divisions Peutamerus oblon- 
gus is chiefly characteristic of the upper group and com- 
paratively infrequent in the lower, while Stricklandinia 
(Pentamerus) lens abounds in the lower, but appears more 
sparingly in the upper. The genus ascends into the Wen- 
lock and Ludlow groups, and is specially distinctive of 
Upper Silurian rocks. 

[b) Upper Llandovery and May Hill Sandstone. — This sub- 

Soup has received the name of May Hill Sandstone from 
e locality in Gloucestershire where, as first shown by 
Murchison, it is well displayed. Sedgwick pointed out that 
it forms over a wide region the natural base to the Dpper 
Silurian series, for it rests unconformably on all older 
rocks. It consists of gray, yellow and brown ferruginous 
sandstones and conglomerates, sometimes calcareous from 
the abundance of shells, which are apt to weather out and 
leave casts. Where the organisms have been most crowded 
together, the rock even passes into a limestone (Pen- 
tamerus limestone, Norbury limestone, Hollies limestone). 
The lower members are usually strongly conglomeratic, the 

gebbles being derived, sometimes in great part, from Lower 
ilurian rocks. Appearing on the coast of Pembrokeshire 
at Marios Bay, this sub-group ranges across South Wales 
until it is overlapped by the Old Red Sandstone. It emerges 
again in Carmarthenshire, and trends northeastward as a 
narrow strip at the base of the Upper Silurian series, from 
a few feet to 1000 feet or more in thickness, as far as the 
Longmynd, where, as a marked conglomerate wrapping 
round that ancient Cambrian ridge, it disappears. In the 
course of this long tract it passes successively and uncon- 
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formably over Lower Llandovery, Caradoc, Llandeilo, 
Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian rocks. 

Among the fossils are some traces of fucoids: sponges 
(Cliona, a burrowing form like the modern Cliona); species 
of Monograptus (IL Hisingeri, M. intermedins, M. crenu- 
laris), Rastrites (E. peregrinus), Diplograptus (D. Hughesi), 
Oephalograptus (C. cometa); a number of corals (Petraia, 
Heliolites, ravosites, Halvsites, Syringopora, etc.); a few 
crinoids and the earliest known sea-urchins (Palaechinus); 
the genus Tentaculites is particularly abundant; a number 
of _ trilobites, of which rhacops Stokesii, P. Weaveri, 
Encrinurus punctatus, Calymene Blumenbachii, Proetus 
Stokesii, and Illaenus Thomsoni are common; numerous 
brachiopods, as Atrypa hemispherica, A. reticularis, Pen- 
tamerus oblongus, Stricklandinia lyrata, S. lens, Leptsena 
transversalis, Orthis calligramma, 0. elegantula, O. reversa, 
Strophomena compressa, S. pecten, and Lingula parallela; 
lamellibranchs of the mytiloid genera Orthonota, Mytilus, 
and Modiolopsis, with forms of Pterinea, Ctenodonta, and 
Lyrodesma; gasteropods, particularly the genera Acroculia, 
Baphistoma, Murchi8onia,Tleurotomaria, Cyclonema, Holo- 
pella; heteropods, especially the species Bellerophon dila- 
tatus, B. trilobatus, and B. carinatus; and cephalopods, 
chiefly Orthocerata, with some forms of Actinoceras, Uyrto- 
ceras, Tretoceras, and Phragmoceras, and the old species 
Lituites cornu-arietis. 

(a) Tarannon Shale. — Above the Upper Llandovery beds 
comes a very persistent band of fine, smooth, light gray or 
blue slates, which has been traced from the mouth of the 
Conway into Carmarthenshire. These strata, termed the 
**paste-rock'* by Sedgwick, have an extreme thickness 
oi 1000 to 1500 feet. Poor in organic remains, their chief 
interest lies in the fact that the persistence of so thick a 
band of rock between what were supposed to be continuous 
and conformable formations should nave been unrecognized 
until it was proved by the detailed mapping of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. The occurrence of certain species of graptolites 
affords a palaeontological basis for placing on this horizon 
a considerable mass of slaty and gntty strata in Cardigan- 
shire, and for identifying these and the typical Tarannon 
Shales with their probable ecjuivalents in the Lake District 
and in Scotland. The following graptolitic zones in ascend- 
ing order have been determined in the Tarannon rocks: (1) 
Eastrites maximus, (2) Monograptus exiguus, (3) Cyrto- 
graptus Grayad. Other common species are Monograptus 
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galaensis, M. priodon, M. riccartonensis, and Betiolites 
geinitzianus. 

2. Wenlock Grou p. — This suite of strata includes 
the larger part of the known Upper Silurian fauna of 
Britain, as it has yielded more than 16(f genera and 600 
species. In the typical Silurian area of Murchison, it con- 
sists of two limestone bands (Woolhope and Wenlock), 




Fig. 844.— Oroup of Pentameri ftrom liaiidoyery and Wenlock Rocks. 

o, Pentamenis oblongus, Sby.; 6, P. ealeatus. Dalm.: c. P. KnifhtiU Sby.; d, P. 

oblongUB, Sby.; c, P. rotundiis, Sby. (I); /, P Knightii (sraall specimen); 

g^ P. linguifer, Sby.; a, P. undatus, Sby. 

separated by a thick mass of shale (Wenlock Shale). The 
following sub-groups in ascending order are recognized: 

(a) Woolhope Limestone. — In tne original typical Upper 
Silurian tract of Shropshire and the adjacent counties, the 
Upper Llandovery rocks are overlain by a local group of 
gray shales containing nodular limestone, which here and 
there swells out into beds having an aggregate thickness 
of 80 or 40, but at Malvern as much as 160 feet These 
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strata are well displayed in the pictareaque yalley of WooK 
hope in Herefordsnire, which lies upon a worn qa6-q aH-yeroal 
dome of Upper Silurian atrata, naing in the mioBt of the 
aorroundinff Old Bed Sandatone. They are seen likewise 
to the nortnweaty at Presteign, Nash Scar, and Old Badnor 
in Badnorsbire, and to the east and south, in the Malvern 
Hills (where they include a great thickness of shale below 
the limestone), and May HiU in Gloucestershire. Amon^ 
the common fossils of these strata may be mentioned 
IllsBnus (Bumastus) barriensis, Homalonotus delphinoceph- 
alus, Phacops caudatus. Encrinurus punctatus, Acidaspis 
Brightii, Atrypa reticularis, Orthis calligramma, Stropbo- 
mena imbrex, S. euglypha, Leptsana transversalis, Bhyn- 
chonella borealis, B. W usoni, Euomphalus sculptus, Ortno- 
oeras annulatum. 

It ia a feature of the older Pal»ozoio limestones to occur 
in a very lenticular form, swelling in some places to a Rreat 
thickness and rapidly dying out, to reappear again perhaps 
some miles away with increased proportions. This local 
character is well exhibited by the Woolhope limestone. 
Where it disappears, the shales underneath ana intercalated 
with it join on continuously to theoyerlying Wen lock shale, 
and no line for the Woolhope sub-group can then be satis- 
factorily drawn. The same discontinuity is strikingly trace- 
able in the Wenlock limestone to be immediately referred to. 

(J) Wenlock Shale. — This sub-group consists of gray and 
black shales, traceable from the banks of the Seyern near 
Coalbrook Dale across Badnorshire to near Carmarthen — a 
distance of about 90 miles. The same strata reappear in the 
protrusions of Upper Silurian rocks which rise out of the 
Old Bed Sandstone plains of Gloucestershire, HerefordsbirCy 
and Monmouthshire. In the Malyern Hills, ihey are esti- 
mated by Prof. Phillips to reach a thickness of 640. feet, but 
toward the north the^ thicken out to more than 2000 feet. 
On the whole, the fossils are identical with those of the oyer- 
lying limestone. The corals, howeyer, so abundant in that 
rock, are here comparatiyely rare. The braohiopods (Lin- 
gula, Leptssna, Orthis, Stropnomena, Atrypa, Bhynchonella, 
Spirifer) are generally of small size-— Urtbis biloba, O. 
hybrida, and tne large flat O. rustica being characteristic.** 



"* As an example of the small sfse bat eztraordinar7 abundance of brachi- 

opods in this formation reference may be made to the fact that a cartload of 

the shale from Buildwas was found by careful washing to contain no fewer than 

4300 specimens of one species (Orthis bihba)^ besides a mwA. g^reater bulk of 

•GaoLOOT— Vol. XXXI— 13 
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Of the higher mollusca, thin-shelled forms of Orthoceras are 
specially abundant. Among the trilobites, Encrinurus pane- 
tatus, E. yariolarisy Calymene Blumenbachii, G. tuberculosa, 
Phacops caudatus, P. fongicaudatus are common. Distinc* 
tiye species of graptolites characterize the shales of this 
group. At the oase lies the zone of Cjrtograptus Murchi- 
soni, with Monograptus priodon, M. Halli, M. vomerinus, 
M. colonus and Ketiolites geinitzianus. Higher up comes 
the zone of Cyrtograptas Linnarssoni and still higher that of 
Monograptus testis. The most abundant Wenlock species 
in Britain are M. yomerinus, M. riccartonensis, and M. 
priodon, which last does not appear to reach the Lower 
Ludlow rocks." 

(c) Wenlock Limestone. — This is a thick-bedded, some- 
times flaggy, usually more or less concretionary limestone, 
gray or pale pink, often highly crystalline, occurring in 
some places as a single massiye bed, in others as two or more 
bands separated by gray shales, the whole forming a thick- 
ness of rock ranging from 100 to 800 feet. As its name de- 
notes, it is typically developed along Wenlock Edge in 
Shropshire, wnere it runs as a prominent ridge for fully 20 
miles; also between Aymestry and Ludlow. It likewise ap- 
pears at the detached areas of Upper Silurian strata above 
referred to, being specially well seen near Dudley (whence it 
is often spoken of as the Dudley limestone), Woolhope, Mal- 
vern, May Hill, and Usk in Monmouthshire. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Wenlock limestone 
is the abunoance and variety of its corals, of which no fewer 
than 24 genera and upward of 80 species have been described. 
The rock seems, indeed, to have been formed in part by 
massive sheets and bunches of coral. Characteristic species 
are Halysites catenularia, Heliolites interstinctus, H. tubu- 
latus. Alveolites Labechei, Favosites aspera, F. fibrosa, F. 

Sotlandica, Coenites janiperinus, Sjringopora fascicularis, 
^mphyma subturbinatum. The crinoios are also specially 
abundant, and often beautifully preserved, Periechocrinus 
moniliformis being one of the most freauent; others are 
Crotalocrinus rugosus, Cyathocrinus goniodactylus, and Mar- 
supiocrinus caelatus. Several cystideans occur, of which one 



other brachiopods, amounting together to 10,000 specimena at least; while from 
seven tons weight of the shale at least 25,000 specimens of Orthis hiloha were 
obtained. — Davidson and Maw, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 101. 
** Lapworth. Ann. Mag. Nat. HiaL v. 1880, p. 369. 
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ki PBeudocrinites qoadrifasciatoB. More than 80 specieB ef 
annelidfi have been found. The crastaceans include numer- 
GOB ferilobites, one of the most abundant being the long-lived 
Oaljmene Blumenbachii, which ranges from the Llandeilo 
flags (possibly from a still lower horizon) up to near the top 
of the Upper Silurian formations. It occurs abundantly at 
Dudley, where it received the name of the •'Dudley Locust." 
Other common forms are Encrinurus punctatus, E. vario- 




Fig. 8C— Upper BDnrian OoraJs and Onurtaoeaiw. 

a, Aoermlarla ananas, Linn.; b.Ptychophyllum patellatum, Schloth (X); c, Omphyma 
subturbinatnm, linn. (^); a, Petraia bina, Lona.; e, Ceratiocaris papllio. Salt. (^); 
/. Homalonotus delphinocephalus, Oreen (>^); g^ Cyphaspis megalops, McCoy; kt 
Pnacope Downingiae, March. 

laris, Phacops caudatus, P. DowningisB, P. Stokesii, Illednus 
^umastus) Darriensis, Homalonotus delphinocephalus, and 
Cheirurus oimucronatus. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the crustacean fauna is the first appearance of the 
merostomata, which are represented by Eurypterus puncta- 
tus, Hemiaspis horridus, and Pterygotus problematicus. 
The brachiopods continue to be abundant, about 20 genera 
and 100 species having up to this time been enumerated. 
Among typical species may be noted Atrypa reticularis. 
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"Whitfieldia (Meristella) tumida, Spirifer elevatus, S. plica- 
tellus, Rhynchonella borealis (very common), R. cuneata, R. 
Wilsoni, Orthis elegantuia, O. hybrida, Strophomena rhom- 
boidalis, and Pentameras galeatus. The lamellibranchs are 
abundant and are represented by species of Avicula, Pteri- 
nea. Cardiola, and uucallella, with G-rammysia cingulata. 
Orthonota amygdalina, and some species of Modiolopsis and 
Ctenodonta. The ^asteropods are marked by species of 
Euomphalus, Murchisonia, Holopella, Acroculia, Cyclo- 
nema. The oephalopods are confined to five genera, Litu- 
ites, Actinoceras, Cyrtoceras, Orthoceras, and Phragmo- 
ceras; of these the orthoceratites are by far the most 
abundant both in species and individuals, Orthoceras an- 
nulatum being the most common form. The pteropods ap- 
pear in the beautiful and abundant Conularia Soweroyi, and 
the heteropods in the common and characteristic Bellerophon 
wenlockensis. 

3. Ludlow Group. — This group consists essentially 
of shales, with occasionally a calcareous band in the middle. 
It graduates downward into the Wenlock group, so that 
when the Wenlock limestone disappears, the Wenlock 
and Ludlow shales form one continuous argillaceous forma- 
tion, as they do where they stretch to the southwest through 
Brecon and Carmarthen. The Ludlow rocks, typically seen 
between Ludlow and Aymestry, appear likewise at the 
detached Silurian areas from Dudley to the mouth of the 
Severn. They were arranged by Murchison in three sub- 
groups — ^Lower Ludlow Rock, Aymestry Limestone, and 
Upper Ludlow Rock. 

(a) Lower Ludlow Rock. — This sub-group consists of soft 
dark gray to pale greenish- brown or olive sandy shales, often 
with calcareous concretions. Much of the rock, however, 
presents so little fissile structure as to get the name of mud- 
stone, weathering out into concretions which fall to angular 
fragments as the rock crumbles down. It becomes more 
sandy and flaggy toward the top. From the softness of the 
shales, this zone of rock has been extensively denuded, and 
the Wenlock limestone rises up boldly from under it. It 
attains a thickness of 750 feet at Malvern. 

An abundant suite of fossils is contained in these shales. 
Eight species of star-fishes have been found, belon^n^ to 
the genera Protaster Hike the brittle-stars of the British 
seas), Pal89odiscus, ana Palaeocoma. The graptolites which 
played so conspicuous a part in the marine fauna of Cam- 
Drian and Silurian time now appear for the last time. They 
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are restrioted entirely to the geaus Monograptus, of whioh 
M. Nilasoni, M. colonos, M. leintwardinenBis, M. Salweyi, 
H. bohemious, M. scanicufi, M. priodon (var. ludeDsis), aiul 
M. Boemeri are especially oharacteristic. The difitinctive 
gniptolitic zone of thifi part of the Silurian series has been 
named that of Monograptos Nilssoni, and is the last of the 
long series. 

A lew corals occur in the Lower Ludlow rook, all of spe- 
cies that had already appeared in the Wenlock limestone, 
but the conditions of deposit were evidently unfavorable for 
their growth. The trilobites are less numerous than in older 
groups; they include the venerable OalymeneBlumenbachii; 
also rhacops oaudatus, P. constrictus, P. Downingisa, Aci- 
daspis ooronatUB, Cheirurus bimucronatus, Encrinurus puno- 
' tatis, Liohas anglicus, Homalonotus delphinocephalus, H. 
Knightii, and Oyphaspis megalops. But other forms of 
crustacean life occur in some number. As the trilobites 
began to wane, numerous phyllopods appeared, the genus 
Geratiocaris being represented by nine or more species. Still 
more remarkable, however, was the increasing importance 
of the merostomatous crustaceans (Eurypterus, Hemiaspis, 
Pterygotus). Though brachiopods are not scarce, hardly 
any seem to be peculiar to the Lower Ludlow rock, nearly 
all of the known species occurring in the Wenlock group. 
Bhynchonella Wilsoni, Spirifer exporxectus, S. crispus, S. 
bijugosus, Strophomena euglvpha, S. rhomboidulis, Atrypa 
reticularis, Biscina Morrisii, Lingula lata, and L. Lewisii are 
not infrequent. Among the more frequently recurring spe- 
cies of lamellibranchs the following may be named — Cardiola 
interrupta, C. striata, Otenodonta sulcata, G-rammysia ciDgu- 
lata, Modioiopsis gradata, M. Nilssoni, Orthonota amygda- 
Una, O. rigida, 0. semisulcata, and a number of species of 
Pterinea. Among the gaflteropods not uncommon species 
are Cyclonema corallii, Euomphalus alatas, Holopella gre- 
garia, Loxonema sinuosa, and Murchisonia Lloydii. The old 
neteropod genus Bellerophon is still represented (B. expan- 
Bus). The cephalopods abound, the genus Orthoceras being 
the prevalent type (O. angulatum, O. annulatum, O. bulla- 
tum, O. ludense, O. subundulatum, O. tracheale), but with 
species of Exosiphonites, Lituites, and Phragmoceras. The 
numbers of straight and curved cephalopods form one of the 
distinguishing features of the zone. At one locality, near 
Leintwardine in Shropshire, which has been proMc in 
Lower Ludlow fossils, particularly in star-fishes and euryp- 
terid crustaceans, a fragment of tne fish Scaphaspis (Pteras- 
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pis) ludensis was discovered in 1859. This is the earliest 
trace of vertebrate life vet detected in Britain. It is inter- 
esting to note that this nsh does not stand low in the scale of 
organization, but has affinities with our modern sturgeon. 

(6) Aymeatrv Limestone — a dark gray, somewhat earthy, 
concretionary limestone in beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. 
Where at its thickest (from 80 to 40 feet) it forms a con- 

Sicuous feature, rising above the soft ana denuded Lower 
idlow shales. Owing to the easily removable nature of 
some fullers' -earth on which it lies, it has here and there 
been dislocated by large landslips. It is still more incon- 
stant than the Wenlock limestone. Though well developed 
at Aymestry in Herefordshire, it soon dies away into bands 
of calcareous nodules, which finally disappear, and the lower 
and upper divisions of the Ludlow group then come together. 
The organic remains at present known are for the most part 
identical with Wenlock forms. It is evident that the organ- 
isms which flourished so abundantly in the clear water 
wherein the Wenlock lim^estone was accumulated, continued 
to live outside the area of deposit of the Lower Ludlow rock, 
and reappeared in that area with the return of the conditions 
for their existence during the deposition of the Aymestry 
limestone. The most characteristic fossil of the latter rock 
is the Pentamerus Knightii; other common forms are Bhyn- 
chonella Wilsoni, Lingula Lewisii, Strophomena euglypha, 
Atrypa reticularis, Bellerophon dilatatiis, Pterinea Sower oyi, 
with many of the same shells, corals, and trilobites found in 
the Wenlock limestone. Indeed, as Murchison has pointed 
out, except in the less number of species and the occurrence 
of some of the shells more characteristic of the Upper Lud- 
low zone, there is not much palsdontological distinction be- 
tween the two limestones." 

(c) Upper Ludlow Rock. — In the original Silurian district 



described by Murchison, the Aymestry limestone is covered 
by a calcareous shelly band full of Ehynchonella navicula, 
sometimes 80 or 40 leet thick. This fayer is succeeded by 
gray sandy shale or mudstone, often weathering into concre- 
tions, as in the Lower Ludlow zone, and assuming externally 
the same rusty-brown or grayish olive-green hue. Its harder 
beds are quarried for building stone; but the general charac- 
ter of the deposit, like that of the argillaceous portions of 
the Upper Silurian formations as a whole, in the typical dis- 
trict of Siluria, is soft, incoherent, and crumbling, easily de- 

« **SUuria," p. 130. 
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composing once more into clay or mud, and presenting, in 
this respect, a contrast to the hard, fissile, and* often slaty 
shales of the Lower Silurian series. Many of the sandstone- 
beds are crowded with ripple-marks, rill-marks, and annelid- 
trails, indicative of the shallow littoral waters in which they 
were deposited. One of the uppermost sandstones is termed 
the ''Fucoid Bed," from the number of its cylindrical sea- 
weed-like stems. It likewise contains numerous inverted 
pyramidal bodies, which are believed to be casts of the cavi- 
ties made in the muddy sand by the rotary movement im- 
parted by tides or currents to crinoids or seaweeds rooted 
and half buried in it." At the top of the Upper Ludlow 
rock, near the town of Ludlow, a brown lajer occurs, from 
a quarter of an inch to three or four inches m thickness, full 
of fragments of fish, Pterygotus, and shells. This layer, 
termed the ''Ludlow Bone-bed," is the oldest from which 
any considerable number of vertebrate remains has been ob- 
tained. In spite of its insignificant thickness, it has been 
detected at numerous localities from Ludlow as far as Pyrton 
Passage, at the mouth of the Severn — a distance of 45 miles 
from north to south, and from Kington to Ledbury and Mal- 
vern — a distance of nearly 80 miles from west to east; so 
that it probably covers an area (now largely buried under 
OURea Sandstone) not less than 1000 square miles in ex- 
tent. Yet it appears never to exceed, and usually to fall 
short of, a thickness of 1 foot. Fish remains, however, are 
not confined to this horizon, but have been detected in strata 
above the original bone-bed at Ludlow. 

A considerable suite of organic remains has been obtained 
from the Upper Ludlow rock, which, on the whole, are the 
same as those in the zones underneath. Some minute glob- 
ular bodies, doubtfully referred to the sporangia, of a Tyco- 
pod (pachytheca'*), occur with some other plant remains 
fPachyspprangium, Actinophyllum, Chondrites — a beauti- 
tul seaweed). Corals, as might be supposed from the muddy 
character of the deposit, seldom occur, though Murchison 
mentions that the incrusting form Favosites fibrosus may 
not infrequently be found enveloping shells; Cyclonema 
corallii and Murchisonia coralli being, as their names imply, 
its favorite habitats. All the corals of the Ludlow group 
are also Wenlock species. Some annelids (Serpulites longis- 

w Op. cit. p. 133. 

^ See Q. J. Geol Soc. xzzyiii. 1882, p. 107. Mr. Cairuthers suggests that 
they are possibly the remains of an aDixnal rather than a plant. 
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simas, Oomnlites serpniarius, and Traohyderma coriaoeam) 
are not unoommon. The Crustacea are represented in the 
Upper Ludlow rook by ostraoods (Beyrichia A.loedeni, Leper- 
ditia marginata, Entomis tuberosa), phyllopods (Ceratiocaris, 
Dictyocaris), and more especially by eurypterids (Eurypte- 
ros, Hemiaapis, Pterygotus, Slimonia, Styionurus, Himan- 
topterus). Tbe trilooites have still further waned in the 
Upper Ladlow rock, though Homalonotus Knightii, Encri- 
nurus punctatua, Phacops l)owningi89, and a few others still 
occur, and even the persistent Oalymene Blumenbachii may 
occasionally be founa. Of tbe braohiopods, the most abun- 
dant forms in this group are Lin^ula minima, L. lata, Bis- 
cina ragata, Rhynchonella Wilsoni, Strophomena filosa, and 
Chonetes striatella. The most characteristic lamellibranohs 
are Orthonota amygdalina, Qoniophiora cymbseformis, Pteri- 
nea lineata, P. retroflexa; some of the commonest gastero- 

Sods are Murchisonia corallii, Platyschisma helicites, and 
Lolopella obsoleta. The orthoceratites are specifically iden* 
tical with those of the Lower Ludlow rock, and are some- 
times of large size, Orthoceras bul latum being specially 
abundant. The fish-remains consist of bones, teeth, sha- 
green-like scales, plates, and fin-spines. They include some 
plagiostomous (placoid) forms (Thelodus), shagreen-scales 
(Sphagodus), and some ostracoeteans, Cenhalaspis (C* or- 
natus, C. Murchisoni), Auchenaspis (A. Dalteri), Pteraspis 
(P. Banksii), Scaphaspis (S. ludensis), and Eukeraspis (Pleo- 
trod us) (E. mirabilis). Some of the spines described under 
the name of Onchus are probably crustacean. 

{d) Tihatones^ DownUm Castle Stone and Ledbury Shales, — 
Above the Upper Ludlow shales and mudstones lies a group 
of fine yellow, red, and gray micaceous sandstones from 
80 to 100 feet thick which have long been quarried at 
Downton Castle, Herefordshire. At Ledbury these sand- 
stones are surmounted by a group of red, purple, and gray 
marls, shales, and thin sandstones, having a united thick- 
ness of nearly 800 feet. Originally the whole of these flaggy 
upper parts of the Ludlow group were called ^'Tilestones * 
by Murchison, and, bein^ often red in color, were included 
by him as the base of the Old Bed Sandstone, into which 
tney gradually and conformably ascend. They point to a 

Sadual change of physical conditions, which took place at 
e close of tne Silurian period in the West of England and 
brought in the peculiar aeposits of the Old Bed Sandstone. 
There is every reason to believe that for a long time the 
marine sedimentation of Upper Siluhan type continued to 
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prevail in some areas, while the probably lacustrine type 
of the Old |ted Sandstone had already been established in 
others, and that by the breaking down or sabmergence of 
the barriers between these different areas, marine and laons- 
trine conditions alternated in the same region. The Tile- 
stones are the records of this corions transitional time.** 

Vegetable remains, some of which seem to be fuooids, 
bat most of which are probably terrestrial and lycopodia- 
oeous, abound in the Downton sandstone and passage-beds 
into the Old Bed Sandstone. The eurypterid genera still 
continue to occur, together with pbyllopods (Ceratiocaris) 
and vast numbers of the ostracod Beyrichia (B. Kloedeni). 
Prevalent shells are Lingula cornea and Platyschisma hek- 
oites. The Ludlow fishes are also met with. 

In the typical Silurian region of Shropshire and the ad- 
jacent counties, nothing can be more decided than the lith- 
ological evidence for the gradual disappearance of the 
Silurian sea, with its crowds of ^ptolites, trilobites, and 
brachiopods, and for the gradual introduction of those geo- 
graphical conditions which brought about the deposit of the 
Old Bed Sandstone. The fine gray and olive-colored muds, 
with their occasional zones of limestone, are succeeded by 
bright red clays, sandstones, oomstones, and conglomerates. 
The evidence from fossils is equally explicit. Up to the 
top of the Ludlow rocks, the abundant Silurian fauna con- 
tinues in hardly diminished numbers. But as soon as the 
red strata begin the organic remains rapidly die out, until 
at last only the fish and the large eurypterid crustaceans 
continue to occur. 

Turning now from the interesting and extremely impor- 
tant, though limited, area in which tne original type of the 
Upper Silurian rocks is developed, we observe that, whether 
traced northward or southwestward, the soft mudstones and 
thick limestones ^ve way to hard slates, grits, and flag- 
stones, among which it is scarcely possible sometimes to 
discriminate what represents the Wenlock from what may 
be the eg[uivalent of the Ludlow group. It is in Den- 
bighshire and the adjacent counties that this change 
becomes most marked. The Tarannon shale above de- 
scribed passes into that region of North Wales, where 

** On these passage-beds see Bymonds, ^'Records of the Rocks," 1872, pp. 
183-216; Q. J. Geol. Soc. zvi. 1860, p. 193; Roberts and Randall, op. cit. ziz. 
1863, p. 229 ; also the remarks made on the corresponding strata in Bootiand« 
postea, p. 1271. 
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it forms the base of the Upper Silurian tormatioDS. It is 
covered by a series of grits, flags, sandstones, mudstones, 
and shales, which in some places are at least 8000 feet thick. 
These are overlain by and pass lateraliv into hard shales, 
and are believed to represent the true W enlock group, per- 
haps even some portion of the Ludlow rocks. The zone 
of Cyrtograptus Murchisoni which marks the lower part of 
the WenlocK group is found in Denbighshire, and gives 
a recognizable horizon. It is evident, however, that in 
spite of the wide extent over wliich these Upper Silurian 
rocks of North Wales are spread, and the great thickness 
which they attain, they do not present an adequate strati- 
graphical equivalent for the complete succession in the 




Fig. 847.— Fossil scorpion (PalcBophoneui), Upper Silurian, Lesmahagow, Lanarlcshlre 
(about twice nat. size). Drawn by Mr. B. N. Peach. 

origiiial Silurian district. Instead of passing up conform- 
ably into the base of the Old Eed Sandstone, as at Ludlow, 
they are covered by that formation unconformably. In fact 
they have been upturned, crumpled, faulted, and cleaved 
before the deposition of those portions of the Old Red Sand- 
stone (Upper) which lie upon them. These great physical 
changes took place in Denbighshire when, so far as the 
evidence goes, there was entire quiescence in the Shrop- 
shire district; yet the distance between the two areas was 
not more than about 60 miles. These subterranean move- 
ments were doubtless connected with those more widely 
extended upheavals that converted the floor of the Silurian 
sea into a series of isolated basins, in which the Old Red 
Sandstone was laid down. 

In Westmoreland and Cumberlanda vast mass 
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of hard slates, grits and flajzs was identified by Sedgwick as 
of Upper Silarian age. These form the varied ranges of 
hills in the southern part of the Lake District, from near 
Shap to DnddoQ mouth. The following are the local sub- 
divisions, with the conjectural equivalents in Siluria:** 



Klrkl»7MoorFlBgg 
(MKO feet) 



BBBnlBdele FlegB 
(SnOfeet) 



OoalBtoB.GrltB 
(mpwAxd of 4000 

feet) 



(2B0Ofeet) 



StoekdAle Sbalee 
(WMSO feet) 



Thick beds of bard landBtone. mawlTe and eoncretlonaxy 
or flasgy and mlcaeeoua (Phaoops DownlngbB, P. eaada- 
tna, C^atiocarto Inornatna, Lininila ooniea. Orthls Innata, 
Ortbonota amygdallTia, Holopeua gregarla. H. conlea). 

CalcareoM beds (Rbynoboneua naTicola abundant) pio« 
bably eqalvalent to the Aymestry Limestone. 

Sandstone and Hhale, wltb star-flshes (Protester). 

Dark blue flags and grits of great tblckness. 

aptas lelntwaidlnensls ranges ttaroagb tbe Bannla* 

_ Jags and M . colonus and M.lSalwevl also occur.) 

Flags and graywaoke generally nnfosslluerooa, but con- 
taining iTouograptus colonus, M. Bohemlcns U. Uoemerl* 
Cardlola inteirnpta. Ortbooeras, angBlatnm, O. prlmas- 
Toyi, Ceratlocarls Murchl«onl. 

Dark gray course flags dlrlded by Sedgwick Into 
whleh are cbancterued by Mr. Misir as follows: 

Upper Coldwell Beds (lower part of aone of Monograptu 
bohemlcns) with X. Colonus, M. BoemerU Spnorbla 



LewlsU, Ceratlocarls Mure**laonl, Bnerlnuns panctatns, 
Pbacoos Stokesll. Cardlola Interrupta. Pterlnea snbfal- 
, Ortbooeras prtmseynm, O. dlmidlatnm, O. subundo- 



— ..— _, O. ludense. 
Middle Coldwell Beds (aone of Pbacops obtnslcavdatos) 

wltb Gaidlola Interrupta Ortboceras snbannulare, O. 

angulatam, O. M wftatui", O* Inbrloatnm. 
Lower Coldwell Beds (sone of Monogmptus Nllssonl). 



Brathy Flags (zone of Cyrtogimptns Murchlaonl). fossils 
ehlefly graptoUtes Including Monograptns prlodon, M. 
Tomerlnus M. caltellus, Retiolitea gelnltslanua. Apty- 



ebopsis. Cardlola Intempta, CMhooeiaa 
Thickness more than iflOO feet. 



prlmsBTum. 



Upper pale green and ipnrple 
seryed fossils, ^ feet. 



shales with badly pr^ 

Lower paleThaies (« feet) with (ones of Monogiap- 
I cnspus and M. turrlculatua. 

Jpper blue mudscones with two bands of black and 
blue graptolltlc shale, the upper of which conulns 
Monograptns splnlgerns. the lower M. Cllnganl. 

Illddle blue mudstones with three bands of dark nap- 
tolltlc shale, the highest being the sone of Mono- 



Ludlow ^roop 

-Middle 



•-Lower 
Ludlow amp 



wenloek 
Group 



^Llaadoreiy 
Oroap 



graptus convolutus. (with U. gregarlus, M. Cllnganl. 
Kastrites peregrlnis and many other graptoUtes), the 
middle being the zone of Monograptns argenteiis 
(With M. gregarlus, M. leptotbeca. and ten other 
species; Rastrltes peregrlnus. and three other species; 
Dlplograptus tamariscus. D. Hnghesll, Cllmacograp- 
tns normalts. and other fossils); and the lower band 
being the zone of Monograptus flmbrlatns, M. gregar- 
lus, U. Tenuis, and other species; Rastrltes peregrl- 
nuB. Dlplograptus tamariscus, petalograptus oyatus, 
CUmacogxaptas normal Is. 
Lower calcareous ahales-^zone of Dlmorphogiaptus con- 
f ertus, with Monograptus reTolutns, M. tennis, Dlplo- 
graptus resiculosuB. etc., resting on a thin limestone 
wltb Atrypa flexnosa. 

In some places beneath these shales a conglomeratic band oeeon theft 
forms their base and lies nnoonformably on Lower Silurian strata. 

*> For papers on the Upper Silurian rocks of the Lake District see Harkness 
and Kicholson, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. zxlr. 1868, p. 296; zxxiii. 1877, p. 
461. H. A. Nicholson, op. dt. p. 521; xxviii. 1872, p. 217, "An Essay on 
the Geology of Cumberland and Westmoreland," 1868. Nicholson and Lap- 
worth, Brit. Assoc 1875, sects, p. 78. QeoL Survey Memoirs, Explana- 
tions of Sheet 98, S.K. and N.E. 1872 (Aveline and Hughes). Marr, Quart. 
Joiim. GeoL Soc. xzxiv. 1878, p. 871; Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 634; Marr and 
MioholBon* Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xUv. 1888, p. 664. 
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In the northern part of the Lake District a great anti- 
elinal fold takes place. The Skiddaw slates arch oyer and 
are succeeded by the base of the yolcanic series above de- 
scribed. But before more than a small portion of that series 
has appeared, the whole Silurian area is overlapped uncoa-. 
formably by the Carboniferous Limestone. It is necessary 
to cross the broad plains of Cumberland and the south of 
Dumfriesshire before Silurian rocks are again met with. In 
this intervening tract, a synclinal fold must lie, for in the 
south of Scotland a broad tract of Upper Silurian strata 
is now known to form the greater part of the pastoral uplands 
which stretch from the Irish Sea to the North Sea. Its 
northern limit, where it rests conformably upon and passes 
down into the Caradoc group, extends from a little south 
of Port Patrick northeastward to near Dunbar. The strata 
throughout this region have been thrown into innumerable 
folds which are often reversed. The result of this disturb* 
ance has been to compress the rocks into highly inclined 
positions, and t6 keep the same group at the surface over a 
great breadth of ground, so that in spite of their steep angles 
of dip the strata are made to occupy as much space on the 
map as if they were almost flat. Here and there, where 
the anticlines are more pronounced and denudation has pro- 
ceeded far enough, long boat-shaped inliers of Lower Silu- 
rian rocks have been laid bare underneath the upper series 
of formations. In this way the Llandeilo yolcanic group 
can be traced by occasional exposures for some 90 miles to 
the northeastward from the Ayrshire coast where it is most 
lai^ely developed. By far the larger part of the Uplands is 
formed of rocJks whicn, from the researches of Prof. Lap- 
worth among their graptolitic contents, are now known to 
be the general equivalents of the Llandovery group. Wen- 
lock and Ludlow rocks occur on both sides of the Uplands. 
Toward the northeast the general lithological characters of 
the Upper Silurian are comparatively uniform — thick masses 
of graywacke and shale, with pebbly layers and well-marked 
bands of graptolitic black shale. This uniformity is accom- 
panied by a correspondine monotony in the organic remains, 
which consist almost wholly or ffraptolites, confined for the 
most part to the zones of blacK shale, in which they are 
thickly crowded. But toward the southwest in Oarrick 
(Ayrshire) there is a much greater diversity of sedimenta- 
tion, thick masses of conglomerate, limestone and calcareous 
shale being conspicuous. In that district accordingly there 
is so marked a contrast in the abundance and variety of the 
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organic remains, that the strata maj be compared with the 
more fossiliferous deposits of the original and typical Sila- 
rian region. The loUowing table (j)age 1278) shows the 
Buccession of strata which follow continuously those given 
in the table on page 1252.*' 

Silurian rocks cover large continuous tracts in the north- 
east and southeast of Ireland, while at many places in the 
interior of the island, even to the western coast, they rise up 
in isolated areas from under younger formations. It is evi- 
dent that, except where Cambrian and pre-Cambrian rocks 
appear, they spread across the whole country, though now 
so larjgely concealed by the Carboniferous formations. The 
Scottish type of sediments and of fossils is prolonged into 
Down and the other counties in the northeast and east. As 
already stated, the Glenkiln shales with their characteristic 
graptolites, traced to the southwestern coast-line of Scotland, 
reappear in full force on the Irish shore, and strike inland 
along the same persistent southeasterly line. They are 
found as far south as the southern coast of County Water- 
ford and as far west as the flanks of the Slieve Bernagh 
Mountains in County Clare. In like manner the Hartfell or 
Caradoc-Bala shales with their distinctive graptolites are 
found in County Down, and probably occur in many other 
districts, while the Llandovery group of Birkhill has been 
recognized not only in Down, but in Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
and other counties. Abundant evidence of conteinporane- 
ous volcanic action has been obtained from the Silurian 
rocks of the east of Ireland."* Upper Silurian rocks repre- 
senting the Llandovery and Wenlock formations attain an 
enormous development in the west of Ireland. In the pic- 
turesque tract between Lough Mask and Killary Harbor, 
where they reach a thickness of more than 7000 feet, they 
consist of massive conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, 
with Llandovery and W en lock fossils and intercalated f el- 
sites, diabases and tuSs. Again, in the Dinglepromontory 
of County Kerry, Upper Silurian strata full of Wenlock fos- 
sils contain the most impressive proofs of contemporaneous 
volcanic action; agglomerates, tufEs, and volcanic blocks 



** See Lapworth, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxxiv. 1878, xzzvlii. 1882; GeoU 
Mag. 1889, pp. 20, 69; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1879, 1880. 

" Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xlvii. 1891, Preeidenlial Addreas, p. 160, and 
authorities there cited. 
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being intermingled with the fossiliferoos strata, which are 
farther separated by thick sheets of nodular felsitic lavas.** 

Basin of the Baltic, Russia and Scandinavia.'* — The broad hollow 
which, running from the mouth of the English Channel 
across the plains of northern Germany into the heart of Bus- 
sia, divides the high grounds of the north and northwest of 
Europe from those of the centre and south, separates the 
European Silurian region into two distinct areas. In the 
northern of these we find the Lower and Upper Silurian for- 
mations attaining an enormous development in Britain, but 
rapidly diminishing in thickness toward the northeast, until, 
in the south of Scandinavia and the Gulf of Finland, they 
reach only about ^th of that depth. Along the Baltic shores, 
too, they have on the whole escaped so well from the dislo- 
cations, crumplings, and metamorphisms so conspicuous 
along the northwestern European border, that to this day 
they remain over wide spaces nearly as horizontal and soft 
as at first. In the southern European area, Silurian rocks 
appear only here and there from amid later formations, and 
almost everywhere present proofs of intense subterranean 
movement. Though sometimes attaining considerable thick- 
ness they are much less fossiliferous than those of the north- 
ern part of the region, except in the basin of Bohemia, where 
an exceedingly aoundant series of Silurian organic remains 
has been preserved. 

In Russia, Silurian rocks must occupy the whole vast 
breadth of territorv between the Baltic and the flanks of the 
Ural Mountains, beyond which they spread eastward into 
Asia. Throughout most of this extensive area they lie in 
horizontal undisturbed beds, covered over and concealed 
from view by later formations. Along the southern margin 
of the Gulf of Finland, they appear at the surface as soft 



^ Op. cit. p. 169, and authorities cited. Consult on Irish Silurian rocks the 
Explanations to the one- inch Sheets of the Geological Surrey. 

•* Consult Angelinas **Pal8eontologica Suecica," 1864; KJerulf, "Norges 
Geologi," 1879, or **Geologie des Slid). Norvegen" (Gurlt), 1880; Linnarsson, 
Svensk. Vet. Akad. viii. No. 2 ; Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol. Gesell. xzv. 676 ; Geol. 
Hag. 1876, pp. 146, 240, 287, 379; Geol. Foreningens Stockhohn Forhandl. 
1872-74, 1877, 1879; S. Toruquisi, Kong. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1874, No. 4; 
Geol. Fom. Stockholm Forhandl 1879; Lundgren, Neues Jahrb. 1878, p. 699; 
Brogger, ''Die Silurischen Etagen 2 und 3 im Ejifiiiania Gebiet," 1882; F. 
Schmidt, Q. J. Geol. Soc. 1882, p. 614; J. B. Marr, Quart. Journ. Geol. 1882. 
p. 313; A. G. Nathorst, **S7erige8 Geologi," part I 1892, and papers cited 
below. 
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claye, Bands, and unaltered strata, whiob, so far as their 
lithological characters go, might be supposed to be of late 
Tertiary date, so little nave tney been changed daring the 
enormous lapse of ages since Lower Paleozoic time. The 
great plains bounded by the Ural chain on the east, by the 
uplands of Finland and Scandinavia on the north, and by 
the rising grounds of Germany on the southwest, have thus 
from a remote geological antiquity been exempted from the 
terrestrial corrugations that have affected so much of the rest 
of Europe. They have been alternately, but gently, de- 
pressed as a sea-floor, and elevated into steppes or plains, 
^ut along the flanks of the Ural Mountains, the older Falseo- 
zoic rocks have been upheaved and placed on end.orata 
high angle against the central portions of that chain; and, 
according to the observations of J^urchison, Keyserling and 
De Yemeuil, have been partially metamorphosed into chlo- 
hte^Bchists, mica-schists, quartzites and other crystalline 
rocks. To the northwest also, over a vast region in Scandi- 
navia, they have been subjected to gigantic displacements 
and great regional metamorphism (p. 1080). 

Taking first their unaltered condition, we find them well 
exposed along the southern shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
in the Baltic provinces of Bussia, where, according to F. 
Schmidt, they form with the Cambrian groups below them 
one continuous and conformable series, and are capable of' 
arrangement as in the subjoined table :•• 



•• Mem. Ac. Imp. St Petereb. (7) xxx. 1881, No. 1; Q. J. QteoL 8. xxxviii. 
1882, p. 514. 
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Stage E. Upper Oesel Zone (60 or 60 ft. — Ludlow Group)— gray Ume- 
Btoues and marla, yellow limestones: Spirifer eleyatus* 
Choneiea striatella, Boyrichia tuberculata, Pterinea relro- 
flexa; an abundant eurypterid fauna and fish remains 
(Ouchus, Pachylepis). 
** I. Lower Oesel Zone (60 ft. •— Wenlock)— chiefly dolomites with 
marls: Orthoceras annulatum, Euomphaius funatus, Bpirifer 
crispus, Orthis elegantula, Leptaena transveraalis. 
** H. Pentamerus-esthoQus Zone— in the east, dolomites; in the 
west, gray coral limestone, with Pentamerus esthonus 
(oblongus), Syringopora bifurcata, FteTositea goUandica, 
Halysiies (6 sp.) 
'3. RaikuU Bods (100 ft.)— coral-reefs and flagstones: Leper- 

ditia Eeyserlingrii, Phacops elegans. 
2. Borealia Bank (40 ft.)— consisting almost entirely of ag- 
G. \ glomerated shells of Pentamerus borealis. 

Jorden Beds (20-30 ft.) — thin calcareous flagstones and 
marls: Leperditia Hisingeri, Orthis Davidsoni, Strophe- 
mena pecten, Rhynchonella affinis. 
F. 0) Lyckholm and (2) Borkholm Zones (100 ft — Middle Bala 
or Caradoc), contain the most abundant fauna of all the 
stages: Phacops (Chasmope) macroura, Oheirurus octolo- 
batus, Encrinurus multisegmentatus, Bellerophon bilobatus, 
Strophomena expansa, Orthis vespertilio, O. Actonise, 
0. insularis. 
E. Wesenberg Zone (30 ^ft. ^ Bala or Caradoc) — hard yellowish 
limestone, with marly partings: Leptsena sericea, Stropho- 
mena deltoldea, Orthis testudinaria, Phacops Nieszkowskii, 
P. wesenbergeiisia, Encrinurus Seebachi, Gybele brevicauda. 
D. Jewe Zone (100 ft.), consisting of a lower or Jewe band and 
an upper or Kegel band: Cheirurus pseudohemicranium, 
Hemicosmites extraneus, Lichas defiexa, L. illsenoides, Chas- 
mopa bucculenta, Strophomena Asmusii. 
'3. Itfer Beds (20-30 ft)— hard limestone with siliceous con- 
cretions ; fauna nearly same as in C. 2, but with some 
peculiar trilobites, and some forms belonging to Stage D. 

2. Kuckers Shale (Brandschiefer) consisting of bituminous 
marls and limestones (30-50 ft): Phacops exilis,^P. 
(Chaamops) Odini, Cheirurus spinulosus, Pieurotomaria 
elliptica, Porarobonites teretior, Orthis lynx, Echino- 
splipcrites aurantium. 

1. Echinosphierite Limestone, etc. (20-50 ft. ^ uppermost 
Orthoceratite Limestone of Sweden) — Echinospharites 
aurantium, and Orthoceras regulare are the most char- 
acteristic fossils, with numerous trilobites. 

3. Orthoceratite (Vaginaten-) Limestone (3-20 ft. ^ Ortho- 
ceras limestone of Scandinavia) — hard gray limestone 
crowded with Orthoceras commune and 0. vaginatum; 
also Phacops sclerops, Cheirurus omatus, Asaphus heros, 
Ampyx nasutus, etc. 

2. Glauconite Limestone (12-40 ft.) — Megalaspis planilimbata, 
Cheirurus clavifrons, Asaphus expansus, Porambonites 
reticulatus, Orthis parva. 

1. Glauconite Sand (Greensand), lying directly on the Cam- 
brian Dictyonema shale (1-10 ft — Ceratopyge Stage of 
Scandinavia)— Obelus siluricus, Siphonotreta, Lingula; 
"conodonts" of Pander. 



C. 



B.^ 
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Iq Scandinavia the following general order of succession 
has been established: 

Limestones and marls (50-60 ft. in Gk)thland) with Ludlow fossils. 
Limestones and shales (160 ft. in Gk>thland) with Wenlock fossils 

(Monograptus ludensis, M. oolonus, Retiolites geinitzianus). 
Marls and shales (with LlandoTory forms) apparently unconformable on 

alt older rocks. 
Brachiopod shales (Trinudeus, Staurooephalus). 
Trinudeus shales and limestones. 
Middle graptolite shales (Llandeilo species of Didymograptus, Diplo- 

graptuB, Oiimacograptus and other genera) which pass laterally into 

limestone, and are in different districts represented by the Ghas- 

mops limestone. 
Lower graptolite shales (Arenig species of Phyllograptus, Dichograptus, 

Didymograptus, and other genera) passing into the Orthoceras 

limestone, which is recognizable over a large part of southern 

Scandinavia. 
Ceratopyge limestone (Dicellocephalus, Agnoetus, Niobe, Amphion, 

Obelus) and other fossils like those found at the base of the 

Arenig and in the Tremadoc group. 

In Scania, the Silurian series has been subdivided into 
graptolitic zones as in the subjoined table:*' 

A. Upper Qroup — Cardiola shales, with limestone and sandstone. 

B. Middle Group, with the following zones in descending order : a, Cyr- 
tograptus Oarrutherst; b, C. rigidus; c, 0. Murchisoni; d^ Mono- 
graptus riccartonensis ; 6, Oyrtog. Leipworthii; /, G. (?) spiralis; 
Qy 0. Grayse. 

C. Lower Group, composed of the following zones in descending order: 
a, Monograptus cometa ; &, Gray unfossiliferous shales ; c, Oephalo- 
graptuB cometa; d, Mon. leptotheca; e, M. gregarius; /, M. Oyphus. 

D. Upper Group, composed of the following zones in descending order: 

a, Diplograptus, sp. ; &, Phacops mucronata; c, Staurooephalus 
clavifrons; d, Unfossiliferous marly shales; e, Niobe lata; /, Un- 
fossiliferous shales; g, Diplograptus quadrimucronatus; A, Trinu- 
deus, sp. ; i, Galymene dilatata ; A;, Unfossiliferous shales. 

E. Middle Group— Graptolite shales, with zones of a, Oiimacograptus 
rag^us; 6, 0. styloidens; c. Black unfossiliferous shales; d^ Lime- 
stone band, with Ogygia, sp. ; e, Bicranograptus Olingani;/, Cli- 
macograptus Yasro; g, Unfossiliferous shales; ^, Ccanograptus 
gracilis; t, Thin apatitic band; h, Diplograptus putillus; 2, Glos- 
sograptus; m, Gymnograptus Linnarssoni; n, Glossograptus ; o, 
Didymograptus j^eminus (Murchisoni). 

F. Lower Group, composed of the zones of a, Phyllograptus, sp. ; 

b, Orthoceras limestone; c, Tetragraptus shales (lower graptolite 
shales) ; d, Ceratopyge limestone. 

The island of Gothland has long been celebrated for its 
development of Upper Silurian rocks. According to Lind- 
strom," the following subdivisions are there traceable: 

^ S. A. Tullberg, "Skanes Graptoliter," Sverig. Geol. UndersSkn. ser. c. 
No. 50, 1882-83. 

^ Neues Jahrb. 1888, I. p. 147, and F. Schmidt, op. ciU 1890, ii. p. 249. 
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H. Cephalopoda and Siromatopora-Umestoiie (20-30 feet) wilh Phrag- 
mooeras, Asooceraa, Qloesooeras. 

G. ICegalomuB-Limefltone (8-12 feet), with ICegalomua Gotland icu8, 
Trimerella. 

F. Orinoidal and Coral conglomerate (20 feet), a limestone made up ol 
Btema of crinoids, oorala and other foaaOfl. Among the crinoids am 
species of Crotalocrinus, BnaUocrinus, Barrandeocrinus, Cjratho- 
crinus; there occur also Spirifer Schmidti, Penlamenis conchi- 
dium. This band lies somewhere about the horiion of the Ajmes- 
try Limestone. 

E. Pterygotus-clay or marl (1-2 feet) with abundant fragments of 
Pterjgotus oatliensis, also Phaaganocarts, Strophomena, Eatonia, 
Conularia, etc. 

D. Limestone, oolite and marly bands (60 feet) with nmnerous lamelli- 
branchs; species of Pterinea, Avioulopecten and Grammysia, also 
Orthis basalis, O. biforata and Atr3rpa Angelini, Lichas, Cyclonema 
delicatulum, etc. 

C. Younger marly shales and sandstone (100 feet), with a large and 
varied assemblage of fossits like those of the Wenlock Shale (Pha- 
cops Downingiffi, P. vulgaria, Homalonotus Knighti, Strophomena 
euglypha, Orthis biloba, Strophomena Walmatedu, Ahynchonella 
Wilsoni, Orlhoceras annulatum, 0. gregarium, Monog^ptus luden- 
sis, M. colonus, Retiolites geinitsianus, etc. 

B. Slricklandinia-marl (8 feet) with Heliolites, Plasmopora, Halysites, 
Bronteus platyactin, Calymene papillosa, C. frontosa, Orthis David- 
soni, O. Lovi^ni, and especially the abundant Stricklandinia lyrata. 

A. Older red marly shales (thickness unknown and not seen in place) 
with some 40 species of fossils, among which are Favosites got- 
landica, F. Forbesi, Halysites, Plasmopora, Arachnophyllum dif- 
. fluens, etc. 

{n the Ohristiania district, acoording to Kjerulf, the fol- 
lowing subdivisions can be established: 

Y- Compact gray, often bituminous limestone, with abun- 
dant Orthocerus cochleatum and Chonetes striatella. 
fi' Gray, somewhat bituminous limestone, with shales and 

clays. 
«• Fissile green or gray marly shales containing the last 
graptolites. This and the two overlying members 
have a united depth of 836 Norwegian feet at 
Ringerige. 
Stages 6 k1. Coral Hmeslone and Pentamerus limestone. 
Stage 6. Calcareous sandstone, with Rhynchonella diodonta and shales, 
150 to 370 feet. 
** 4. Shales and marls, with nodules and short beds of oement-stone 
^ -l (Trinndeus, Chasmops), 700 feet 

^ ** 3. Graptolite shales. Limestone in two or more bands (Orthoceras-, 

Asaphus-, Megalaspis-limestone), 260 feet in places, resting 
upon the alum-shales of the Primordial zone.** 

** Prof. Brogger has further subdivided Stage 3 as follows, in ascending 
order: 3a, (a) Shales and limestones with Symphysurus incipiens, (^) Ceratopyge 
shales, (y) Ceratopyge limestone; 35, Phyllograptus shales; 3c, («) Megalaspis 
limestone, (^) Expansus -shales, (y) Orthoceras limestone, the whole stage hav- 
ing a thickness of about 47 metres in the Christiania distriot— **Die Sil. Btagen.'* 
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Stage 8. 
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In Easter and Wester Gothland patches of Silurian 
strata are met with preserved in horizontal sheets under an 
overlying capping of diabase. But when the rocks are 
traced into tne western parts of Norway and through the 
central regions where the boundaries of liorway and Sweden 
meet, they present a remarkably diiferent development from 
that just described. According to the researches of Kjerulf, 
Dahll, Tornebohm, Brogger, and Eeusch, vast masses of 
quartzite, mica-slate, gneiss, hornblende-schist, clay-slate, 
and other crystalline rocks can be seen reposing upon recog- 
nizable Silurian strata in numerous natural sections. Not 
improbably these Scandinavian metamor'phic rocks, like 
those occupying a similar position in Scotland, will be 
found to include portions of different pre-Cambrian sys- 
tems which, together with the Cambrian and Silurian strata, 
have been subjected to such great disturbance as to have 
had a new crystalline structure superinduced upon them. 
Enormous displacements and lateral thrusts have driven the 
crystalline rocks over the fossiliferous strata, as in Scotland, 
but the details of this structure, which has been recognized 
by Tornebohm, have still to be worked out. As regards 
the date of these great earth-movements and metamorphism, 
it is important to remember that, as already stated (p. 1190), 
Upper Silurian fossils have been found by Keusch at Bergen 
in tne crystalline schists themselves, as well as in the lime- 
stones intercalated in and underlying them.'^' 

Wcstcfn Europe. — The researches principally of Gosselet 
and Malaise have demonstrated that a considerable part of 
the strata grouped by Dumont in his ^'Terrain Ehdnan,'* 
and generally supposed to be of Devonian age, must be 
relegated to the Silurian series."' Though almost concealed 
by younger formations, the Silurian rocks that are laid bare 
at the bottom of the valleys of the Ardennes can be paral- 
leled in a general way as under: 

»<» See Dahll, Forh. Vedeask-Selskab. Ohristiania, 1867. Kjerulf, •*Geologie 
des Siid. u. Mit. Norwegen,'* 1880. Tornebohm, Bihang K. Svensk. vel. Akad. 
Handl. i. No. 12, 1873; Geol. For. Stockhom Forhand. vi. 1883, p. 274; xiii. 

1891, p. 37; xiv. 1892, p. 27; Nature, xxxviii. 1888, p. 127. Brogger, "Die 
Siluriflchen Elageu 2 und 3 im Kristianiagebiet," 1882, p. 352. Pettersen, 
Tromao Museums Aarsheft, vi. 1883, p. 87. F. Svenonius, Neues Jahrb. 1882 
,1.) p. 181. Nathorst, **Sveriges Geologi," p. 141. 

*** Gosselet, **Eaqui88e (Jeologique du Nord de la France," p. 34. **L*Ar- 
denne," Mem. Carle Geo). France, 1888, p. 137. Mourlon, '*G^]. de la Bel- 
gique," p. 40; Malaise, Mem. Couronn. Acad. R07. Belgique, 1873; Bull. 
Acad. Roy. Belg. xx. 1890, p. 440. 0. Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geo!. Nord, xx. 

1892, p. 75; in this work references are given to the literature of French Silu- 
rian geology. 
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EquivalentB of the Ludlow Todke mod in the yalloy of the Faette 
between Foeee md Malonne, containing MonografituB oolonai, 
M. NilBBoni, Betiolites geinilzianus, OrthooerftB, G^iola iivtar- 
rupta, etc. 

Brown sandy shales of Naninne, with Gyrtograptus MurchiBoni, 
Monograptufi bohemicus, M. Nilaeoni, M. priodon, If. Tomerinns, 
RetioUtes geinitzianus, Cardiola intemipta, Orthoceras, etc 

Quartzites and sandstones of Grand-Manil, with Monograptue bo- 
hemicuB, M. galaansis?, IC. priodon, M. proteus, M. BubisomcuB. 

Shales oyerlying the euritee <rf Grand-Manil, and containing Cli- 
maoograptas normalis, 0. rectangularis, IHrnorphograptus elon- 
gatuB, D. Swanstoni, Diplograptue modeatUB, Mouograptus 
gregarias, M. leptotheca, M. tenuis. 
' Schistee de Qembloux ; pyritous black and greenish shales, which 
at Graud-Manil, in the valley of the Omeau, have yielded Caly- 
mene incerta, Trinudeus setiformis, Ill»nus Bowmanni, Bel- 
lerophon bilobatus, Strophomena rhomboidalis, Orthis testudl- 
naria, 0. vespertilio, 0. calligrainma, O. Actonias, Olimacograptus 
caudatus, 0. styloideus, 0. tubuliferus. 

The horizon of the Llandeilo rocks is doubtfully repreBented aik 
Sart-Bemard. 

(Qraptolitic shales, with CUmaoograptus antennarius, G. Scharan- 
bergi, Dichograptus octobrachiatus, DidymograptuB Murchisoni, 
D. nanus, Diplograptus foliaoeus, D. trioornis, Phyllograptua 
anguatifolius, P. typus, Tetragraptus bryonoides, etc. 
Upper Oambrian horizons are represented at Spa and elflewhere 
by Dictyonema sociale. 

The Silurian rocks of Belgium comprise several contem- 
poraneously erupted masses of porphjnte and of diabase, as 
well as beds of porphyroid, arkose, and eurite. 

Silurian rocks nave been detected in many parts of the 
old Palaeozoic ridge of the northwest of France. According 
to De Tromelin and Lebesconte,"* the order of succession in 
lUe-et-Vilaine is as under: 

' White limestone of Erbray (Calymene Blumenbachii, HarpeB 

venulosua). 
Ampelitic (carbonaceous) limestone of Briasse (tionograptus prio- 

don, M. Hisingeri, M. colonus, M. vomerinus, M. jaculum). 
Sandy and ferruginous odules of Martign^-Ferchaud, Thourie, 

etc. (Cardiola intemipta, Monograptus priodon). 
Ampelitic (carbonaceous) shales of Poligne (Monograptus craasus, 

M. Halli, M. priodon, M. jaculum, M. cunvolutus, M. conti- 

nens, Diplograptus palmeus, Cephalograptus folium, Retiolites 

geinitzianus). 
Phlanites of Anjou (Monograptus convolutus, M. crenularis, M. 

lobiferus; M. sublobiferus, M. Sedgwicki, M. cyphus, M. cris- 

puB, M. Clingani, CephalograptuB folium, Diplograptus Hugheei, 

Rastrites peregrinus, R. LinnsBi). 



I 





P 



los De Tromelin and Lebesconte, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, 1876, p. 585; Assoc 
Frang. (1875); Bull, Soc. Linn. Normandie (1877), p. 5. See also Dalimier, 
*Slratigraphie des Terrains primaires dansla presqu'ile de Cotentin/' Paris, 1861; 
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Slates of Riadan (Trinucleus). 

Sandstones (May, Thourie, Bas-Pont, Saint-Germain de la Bou- 

exidre, etc.), containing Trinucleus Gk>ldfuBBi, Galymene Bayani, 

Orthis redux, 0. budleighensis, 0. pulvinata, 0. valpyana, 0. 

Berthosi, Nucleospira Yicaryi, Lingula Morierei, Pseudarca 

typa, Diplograptus foliaceus, D. angostifoUus. 
Slates of La Couydre (Orthis Berihoai). 
Nodular shales of Guichen, etc. (Calymene Tristani, Placoparia 

Toumeminei, Acidaspis Buchii). 
Slates of Angers (Ogygia Desmaresti, Didymograptus ICurchisoni, 

D. euodus, D. nanus, D. furcillatus). 
Shales of Laill^ and Sion (Placoparia Zippei, Hyolithes cinctus). 
Armorican sandstone (Gres Armoricain), containing Asaphus armo- 

ricanus, Lingula Lesueuri, L. Hawkeii, L. SaJteri, DinoboluB 

Brimonli, Lyrodesma armoricana, annelids. 
Red shales and conglomerates without fossils. 

In Normandy, where the first French graptolites were 
found, some of the species characteristic of the uppermost 
groups of Brittany have been obtained. Silurian fossils 
have also been detected southward in Maine and Anjou, 
and still more i^bundantly from the ridge of old rocks which 
forms the high grounds of Languedoc where the following 
section has been determined."* 

Shales and ampelitic orthoceratite limestones (200 me- 
tres^ with Oardiola interrupta, Monograptus priodon, 
M. Dohemicus, M. colonus, M. Boemeri, M. Nilssoni. 
This zone evidently corresponds with that of the 
English Wenlock group. 

Alternations of shales ana white cystidean limestones. 

Shales with Orthis Actoniae. 

Green shales with concretions (gfiteaux) formed around 
large trilobites, Asaphus Fourneti, Illaanus Lebescon- 
tei, Didymograptus euodus. These strata are prob- 
ably of lilandeilo age. 

Sandstone and grit like the GrSs Armoricain, about 
50 metres thick, containing Cruziana, Vexillum, 
Lingula Lesueuri, Dinobolus Brimonti. 

Shales with calcareous nodules (150 metres) containing 
Bellerophon Oehlerti, Agnostus, Calymene, IIIsbuus, 
Megalaspis, Didymograptus balticus, D. pennatulus, 
D. nitidus, D. bifidus, D. indentus, Tetragraptus serra, 
T. quadribrachiatus. These strata and the overlying 
sandstone represent the British Arenig rocks. 

Bull. Soc. Geol. France, 1862, p. 907 ; De Lapparent, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, 
1877, p. 669; Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord, iv. vii. and the memoirs cited below. 
^^ Rouville, '^Monographie Geo), de Gabridres, Herault," 1887. Bergeron, 
*'£tude Geol. du Massif ancien au sud du Plateau Central," 1889. Barrois, Ann. 
Soc. GeoL Nord, xz. 1892, 85. F. Freeh, Zeitsch. Deutsch. GeoL Ges. 1887, 360. 
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Becent researches in the Pyrenees have revealed a great 
development of fossiliferoos rocks which from their grap- 
tolites may be paralleled with the English and Scottish 
Tarannon snb-gronp.'** Three aones with Monograptos 
vomerinus, M. Secki, and M. crassns are well developed, 
and are compared by Dr. Barrois with the British zones of 
Bastrites maximus, Monograptus exiguus and Cyrtograptoa 
GraysB respectively. The same observer remarks that tnese 
graptolitic faunas of the Pyrenees present more resemblance 
witn others found in the south oi Europe than with those 
io the original typical regions of Britain and Scandinavia. 
The specific types are generally the same as those of Bohe- 
mia.'*^ Silurian rocks have been recognized at various 
E^ints on the Spanish table-land, a lower quartzite, with 
ruziana, Linguia, etc., being surmounted by shales con- 
taining Calymene Tristani, etc. G-raptolite-bearing sohistB 
occur in the province of Minho in the west of Portugal.'** 

Ceatnl and Sovtheni Europe. — It is a remarkable fact in the 
Palaeozoic geology of the European continent that while 
the general fades of the fossils continues tolerably uniform 
in the northwest and north throughout the Silurian territory 
first described, that is, from Ireland across the Baltic basin 
into Russia, a great contrast is to be noted between this 
northern facies and that of central and southern Europe. 
The Pyrenean exemplification of the southern type has just 
been alluded to. But it is in Bohemia that this type is most 
abundantly developed and most excellently preserved. Oat 
of the many thousands of species obtained in that country 
very few are found also in the north. Among the forms 
common to the two regions graptolites are especially promi- 
nent, more than a dozen of the characteristic Upper Silu- 
rian species of Britain being also found in the southern 
province. ■•' 

In the important Silurian basin of Bohemia, '•• so admi- 
rably worked out by Barrande, the formations are grouped 
as in the subjoined table: 

^ Caralp, '*£tud68 geol. Bur lee hautti Massifa des Pyrenees centrales," 
Toulouse, 1888, p. 453. 

!<■ Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord, 1892, p. 127. On the Silurian roclcs of 
the Asturias see Barrois, Mem. Soc. Geol. Nord, 1882. 

iM J. F. N. Delgado, Conun. Trabal. Geol. Portugal, IT. iasc ii. 1892. 

^ Marr, QuarL Journ. Geol. Soc. 1880, p. 603. 

'^ See Barrande *s magnificent work, ^'Systems Silurien de la Boheme." 
P. Eatzer, **Geologie von Bohmen," 1892. p. 791. J. E. Marr, Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc 1880, p. 691. 
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H.*^ Shales with coaly lajen and beds of qnart- 
zite (Phacops fecundus, TentacuUtes ele- 
gans), with species of Leptiena, Orthoceras, 
Lituites, Goniatites, etc 850 It 

G. Argillaceous limestones with chert^ shales and 

calcareous nodules 1000 ** 

Numerous trilobites of the genera Dalma- 
nites, Bronteus, Phacops, Proetus, Harpes 
and Oalymene ; Atrjpa reticularis, Pentame- 
rils linguifer. 

F. Pale and dark limestone with chert. Harpes, 
Lichas, Phacops, Atrypa reticularis, Penta- 
meruB galeatus, Favosites gotlandica, F. 
fibrosa, TentacuUtes. 

B. Shales with calcareous nodules and shales 
resting on sheets of igneous rock (300 ft.), 
lying with a slight unconfonnability on the 

group below 460-900 ** 

A very rich Upper Silurian fauna, abun- 
dant oephalopods, trilobites, etc. ; Halysites 
eaten ularia, graptolites in many species, 
such as are found in the Birkhill group 
of Britain, 

B. Yellow, gray and black shales, with quart- 
sice and conglomerate at base, divided by 
Barrande into five bands numbered 0dl to 
Dd6, the first being further separated into 
three members V>d\ «i ^ and y. Ddl « and ^ 
may perhaps be paralleled with the Welsh 
Tremodoc group, Ddl y with the Arenig 
rocks, Dd 2, 3, 4 and 6 with the Bala-Gara- 

doc rocks 3000 " 

Abundant, trilobites of genera Trinucleus, 
Ogygia, Asaphus, lUasnus, Kemopleurides, 
etc. 

C Shales, sometimes with porphyries and con- 
glomerates 300 '* 

Paradoxidea, Ellipsocephalus, Agnostus, 
Arionellus, and other genera of trilobites 
referred to above (ante, p. 1207). 

B. Grits, shales and conglomerates. 

A. Green schists, grits, breccias, tuffs and horn- 
stones resting on gneiss. 



Small though the area of the Silarian basin of Bohemia 
is (for it measures only 100 miles in extreme length by 44 
miles in its greatest breadth) it has proved extraordinarily 

'^ stages F, G, H are classed as Devonian by Kayser and other German 
geologists. (Kayser, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geo!. Gee. xxiz. 1877, pp. 207, 629, 
notices the occurrence of Bohemian Upper Silurian fossils in the Rhenish Lower 
Devonian rocks.) Barrande defended his classification: Verb. K. GeoL Beichs. 
1878, p. 200. 

•Gboloot— Vol. XXXI— 11 
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rich in organic remains. Barrande has named and described 
several thousand species from that basin alone, the greater 
number being peculiar to it. Some aspects of its organic 
facies are truly remarkable. One of these is the extraor- 
dinary variety and abundance of its straight and curved 
cephalopoda, of which 18 genera and two sub-genera, com- 
prising m all no fewer than 1127 distinct species, were de- 
termined by Barrande. The genus Orthoceras alone con- 
tained in his census 654 species, and Oyrtoceras had 880.*"* 
Of the trilobites, which appear in great numbers and in 
every stage of growth, as many as 42 distinct genera were 
noted, comprising 860 species; the most prolific genus being 
Bronteus, which included 46 species entirely confined to the 
8d fauna or Up^er Silurian. Acidaspis had 40 species, of 
which six occur in the 2d and 84 in the 8d fauna. Proetus 
also numbered 40 species, which all belong to the 8d fauna, 
save two found in the 2d. Other less prolific but still abun- 
dant genera are Dalmanites, Phacops, and lUsdnns. The 2d 
fauna, or Lower Silurian series, was found bv Barrande 
to contain in all 82 genera and 127 species of trilobites; 
while the 8d fauna, or Upper Silurian series, contained 17 
genera and 206 species, so that generic tjpes are more 
abundant in the earlier and specific varieties in the later 
rocks."* 

Reference may be made here to the famous doctrine of 
"Colonies" propounded and ably defended by the illustri- 
ous Barrande. drawing his facts from the Bohemian basin, 
he believed that while tne Silurian strata of that region pre- 
sented a normal succession of organic remains, there were 
nevertheless exceptional bands, which, containing the fossils 
of a higher zone, were yet included on diflEerent horizons 
among inferior portions of the series. He termed these 
precursory bands **colonies," and defined the phenomena 
as consisting in the partial co-existence of two general 
faunas, which, considered as a whole, were nevertheless 
successive. He supposed that, during the later stages of 
his second Silurian fauna in Bohemia, the first phases of the 
third fauna had already appeared, and attained some degree 
of development, in a neighboring but yet unknown re- 
gion. At intervals, corresponding doubtless to geographi- 
cal changes, such as movements of subsidence or elevation, 
volcanic eruptions, etc., communication was opened be- 



ne •« 
111 



"Syst. Silur." ii. gnppt. p. 266, 1877. 
Op. cit. i. Buppt. "Triboliteg," 1871. 
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tween that outer region and the basin of Bohemia. During 
these intervals, a greater or less number of immigrants sue- 
ceeded in making their way into the Bohemian area, but as 
the conditions for their prolonged continuance there were 
not yet favorable, they soon died out, and the normal fauna 
of the region resumed its occupancy. The deposits formed 
during these partial interruptions, notably graptolitic schists 
and calcareous bands, accompanied by igneous sheets, con- 
tain, besides the invading species, remains of some of the 
indigenous forms. Eventually, however, on the final ex- 
tinction of the second fauna, and, we may suppose, on the 
ultimate demolition of the physical barners hitherto onlv 
occasionally and temporarily oroken, the third fauna, whicn 
had already sent successive colonies into the Bohemian area, 
now swarmed into it, and peopled it till the close of the 
Silurian period.'" 

The general verdict of paladontologists has been adverse 
to this original and ingenious doctrine. The apparent inter- 
calation of younger zones in older groups of rock has been 
accounted for by such infoldings of strata as have already 
been described in this work and by the effects of faults. 
It has been shown that not only are the zones repeated, but 
that when they reappear they bring with them their minute 
palaeontological subdivisions and tneir peculiar lithological 
characters."' 

Silurian rocks appear in a few detached areas in Ger- 
many, but the only comparatively large tract of them occurs 
in Thuringia and the Fichtelgebirge. They present a great 
contrast to those of Bohemia in tneir comparatively unfos* 
siliferous character, and the absence of any one continuous 
succession of the whole Silurian system, in the Thuripger 
Wald, a series of fucoidal-slates (perhaps Cambrian^ passes 
up into slates, graywackes, etc., with Lingula, Discina, 
Oalymene, numerous graptolites and other fossils. These 
strata (from 1600 to 2000 feet thick) may represent the 
Lower Silurian groups. They are covered by some grap- 
tolitic alum-slates, shales, ninty slates, and limestones 
(Favosites gotlandica, Cardiola interrupta, Tentaculites acu- 
arius, etc.), which no doubt represent the Upper Silurian 



"> The doctrine of colonies is developed in the "Syst^e SUurien du Centre 
de la Bohdme/' 1862, i. p. t8; ''Colonies dans le Bassin Silurien de la 
Boh^me," in Bull. Boc. GeoL France (2d ser.) zvii. 1869, p. 602; **DefenM 
des Colonies," Prague, 1. 1861, U. 1862, iii. 1866, iv. 1870, y. 1881. 

"* See J. B. Marr, Q. J. GeoL Soc. 1880, p. 606; 1882, p. 313. 
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groups, and pass into the base of the Devonian system."* 
The graptolites include many species found in the Stockdale 
shales oi the Lake District,. so that the Llandovery group is 
well represented in this part of the continent."' Among 
the Harz mountains certain graywackes and shales contain- 
ing land-plants (lycopods, etc.), trilobites (Dalmanites, etc.), 
graptolites, etc., are regarded as of intermediate age between 
true Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian rocks.*" 

Among the Alps, the band of ancient sedimentary rocks, 
which, flanking the crystalline masses of the central chain, 
has been termed the **graywacke zone,** has in recent years 
been ascertained to contain representatives of the Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian systems."* In the 
eastern Alps, a belt of clay -slate and graywacke, with lime- 
stone, dolomite, magnesite, ankerite, and siderite runs from 
Kitzbtlhel in the Tyrol as far as the south end of the Vienna 
basin. About twenty species of fossils (Orthoceras, Atrypa, 
Oardiola, etc.) found at Tienten, near W erfen, belong ap- 
parently to the substa^e e2 of Barrande*s Stage E. In this 
band, the strata have oeen changed into crystalline schists 
(p. 1035). As the fossils are Upper Silurian, a large part of 
tne adjacent unfossiliferous schistose rocks may represent 
older parts of the Silurian system; but no Lower Silurian 
fossils nave yet been found in them in the northern Alps. 

In the southern Alps (Oarinthia), above the older ral»- 
ozoic masses which have not yet yielded fossils, the follow- 
ing subdivisions have been given by Stache in descending 
order: 

Limestones (1000 to 1500 feet) with Silurian forms of 
Pentamerus, Spirifer, Ehynchonella and Atrypa, and 
Silurian and Devonian corals= Stages, E, G, H, of 
Barrande. 

Dark clay-slates and sandstones with plant-remains, yel- 



"« Blchter, ZeitBch. Deutsoh. Geol. (Resell, xxl p. 359; zzvii. p. 861. 

"" Marr, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 414. TorDquist, Oeol. Fdr. Stockholm For- 
handl. ix. 188*7. 

"* Lossen, Zeitsch. Deutsch. GeoL Qes. zz. p. 216; zzli. p. 284; zziz. 
p. 612. 

"^ Von Hauer, **Geologie," p. 216. Stache, Jahrb. Geol. Beichsanst. zxiii. 
p. 1*75; zziv. 136, 334; Verh. Qeol. Beichs. 1879, p. 216. Stache divided the 
graywacke zone of the eastern Alps into five pre-triassic groups: 1, Quarta- 
phyllite group ; 2, Kalkphyllite group; 3, Kalkthonphyllite group; 4, Group of 
the older graywackes (Silurian and Devonian) ; 5, Group of the 0pper Coal and 
Permian rocks. 
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low and red crinoid-shales= Stage F, in parts Onon- 
dago group (?V 

Limestone witn orthoceratites, gasteropoda, lameiii- 
branchs, trilobites (KokberA About 100 species 
occur in the lower or dark Orthoceras limestone. 
These rocks appear to represent Stage E of Bohe- 
mia, and the Ludlow and Wenlock groups of Eng- 
land. 

Graptolite-schists with Diplograptus folium, D. pristis, 
etc. = Stage D and base of E (Tarannon group). Graj- 
wacke-slate and sandstone (Strophomena grandis, 
Ortbi8)= upper part of Stage D; perhaps Bala beds."* 

In the southern half of Sardinia, Silurian rocks (in part, 
at least, Upper) have been divided into three zones, the 
lowest of wnicn contains important metalliferous lodes."* 
Among these rocks Meneghini recognizes two chief grapto- 
litio horizons, one probably representing the Tarannon sub- 

0(with Monograptus antennularius, comp: Becki, M. 
, comp. continens, M. hemipristis, comp. jaculum) the 
other (with M. colonus, M. Lamarmorse, M. multuliferus, 
comp. vomerinus) answering to the Wenlock group. 

in the southwest of Bussia (Podolia) and in Gallicia, an 
Upper Silurian area occurs in which there is almost perfect 
palseontological agreement with the Silurian rocks of the 
oasin of the Baltic, biit a great contrast to those of Bohemia, 
with which it has only a few brachiopods in common."* 

North Amefica."' — In the United States and Canada, Silu- 
rian rocks spread continuously over a vast territory, from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence southwestward into Alabama 
and westward by the great lakes. They almost encircle and 
certainly underlie all the later Palsdozoic deposits of the 
great interior basin. The rocks are most typically devel- 
oped in the State of New York, where they have been 
arranged as in the subjoined table: 



"» Verhandl. GeoL Reichsanst. 1884, p. 25; ZeitBch. Deustch. GteoL Ges. 
1884, p. 217. 

"*. Meneghini, Mem. R. Acad. Lincei, 1880. 

»» P. Schmidt, "Die Podolisch-galizische Silurformation," St. Peteraburg, 
8vo, 1876. 

1*1 See especially the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Canada, numer- 
ous monographs of Prol James Hall, of Albany ; Walcott, Monogr. IT. S. GeoL 
Sury. yili. 1884. 
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(4) Water-lime (Tentaculites, EurypteruB, and Pteiygotus) Onondago salt 
group, consisting of red and gray marls, sandstones and gypsum, 
with large imprognation of common salt, but nearly barren of fossils. 

(3) Niagara shale and limestone (Haly sites, Favosites, Oalymene Blumen- 
bachii, Homalonotus delphinocephalus, Leptsna traDsversalis, etc); 
also fish-remains (Onchus, Glyptaspis) in the shale in Pennsylvania. 
The Niagara Limestone may be paralleled with the Wenlock Lime- 
stone. 

(2) Clinton group: Peutamerua oblongus, Atrypa reticularis, Monograptus 
clintonensis, Betiolites venosus, etc. This group may represent 
the Tarannon shales. 
^ (1) Medina group with Oneida conglomerate (Modiolopsis orthonota). 

(5) Cincinnati (Hudson River) g^up: Syringopora, Halysites, Pterinea 
demissa, Leptsana sericea, Olimaoograptus bicornis, 0. typicalis, 
Diplograptus pristia, D. putillus. This group corresponds to the 
Caradoc rocks of Britain. 

(4) Utica group — Utica shale : Leptograptus flaccidus, Diplograptus mucro- 
natus (?), D. quadrimucronatus, etc. The shales of Norman's Kiln, 
near Albany, on the Hudson Biver, have yielded a large series of 
graptolites resembling the assemblage that characterizes the Glen- 
kiln shales of Scotland. 

,,,«_,, f Trenton Umestone. ] Trinucleus concentricus. Orthia 

mi^ 1 ^'^^'^ ^^^'' limestone 
^ P I Birdseye limestone. 



I 



testudinaria, Murchisonia, Conu- 
laria, Orthooeras, Cyrtooeras, 
etc.*" 
(2) Chazy group— Chazy limestone: 'Madurea magna, M. Logani, Ortho- 
oeras, Illffinus, Asaph us. 
(1) Calciferous group: Lingulella acuminata, Leptaena, Conocardium, Ophi- 
leta oompacta, Orthoceras primigenium, Amphion, Bathynrus, 
Asaphus, Conocoryphe, Tetrograptus, Phyllograptus, Didymograp- 
tus, Cionograptus, Loganog^ptus, Ciplograptus, etc. This group 
answers to the Welsh Arenig rocks. >** 

It is interestiDg to observe the number of genera an4 even 
of species common to the Silurian rocks of America and Eu- 
rope, and the close parallelism in their order of appearance. 
Not a few of the widely diffused forms occur m Arctic 
America, so that a former migration along shallow northern 
waters between the two continents is rendered highly prob- 
able. Among these common species the following may be 
enumerated as occurring in the Upper Silurian rocl^ of New 

>** Remains of ganoid fishes, like Holoptychtus and Asterolepis, and of a 
chimaeroid fish, have been found in what seems to be a representative of the 
Trenton group in Colorado. 0. D. Walcott, BulL QeoL Soc. Amer. iii. 1892, 
p. 163. 

^^ According to researches by Mr. Selwyn, the so-called Quebec group as 
defined by Logan embraces three totally distinct groups of rock, belonging 
respectively to Archsan, Cambrian and Lower Silurian horizons; and in the 
Ibssiliferous belt of Logan's Quebec group are included — in a folded, crumpled 
and faulted condition — portions of subdivisions that lie elsewhere comparatively 
undisturbed, and embrace strata even lower than the Potsdam formation. Trana 
Boy. Soc. Canada, vol. i. sect. iv. p. 1, 1882. 
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York, the coasts of Barrow Straits within the Arctic Circle, 
Britain, and the Baltic basin: Stromatopora concentrica, 
Halysites catenularia, Favosites gotlandica, Orthis elegan- 
tula, Atrvpa reticularis. The genera of graptolites appear 
to have followed the same order of appearance and to have 
reached their full development and nqal decline at corre- 
sponding stages of the Silurian period on each side of the 
Atlantic. Among the Crustacea, trilobites were the domi- 
nant order, represented in each region by a similar succes- 
sion of genera, and even to some extent of species. And 
as these earlier forms of articulates waned, there appeared 
among them about the same epoch in the geological series, 
the eurypterids of the Water-lime of New i ork and of the 
Ludlow rocks of Shropshire and Lanarkshire. 

Asia. — Silurian rocks have been recognized over a large 
part of the surface of the globe. They have been found, for 
example, running through the Cordilleras of South America 
on the one hand, and among the older rocks of the Himalaya 
chain on the other. The Salt Range of the Punjab contains 
thick masses of bright red marl, with beds of rock-salt, gypsum 
and dolomite, over which lie purple sandstones and shales. 
These saliferous rocks have been already (p. 1230) referred 
to as containing Cambrian fossils, but it is not yet known 
whether they include any representatives of the Silurian sys- 
tem.'** In the regions of the Northern Punjab and Kashmir 
traces of Silurian organic remains have been discovered: 
while in the north of Kumaun such fossils have been found 
in considerable quantities. 

From the province of Sze Chuen, in Western China, 
Bichthofen has obtained numerous fossils which show the 
presence there of Middle and Upper Silurian rocks. Among 
the species, some are the same as those that occur in Western 
Europe, such as Orthis calligramma, Laptsena seri^ea, Spirifer 
radiatus, Atrvpa reticularis, Favosites fibrosa, Heliolites in- 
terstinctus, Halysites catenularia, and others."* 

Aostriltsit.— In Australia the existence of the Silurian svs- 
tem has been proved by the discovery of a consideraole 
number of characteristic fossils, among which are numerous 



*^ A. B. Wynne,. Mem. Geol. Surr. India, xiv. See also Palseont. Indica. 
ser. 13, vol. i. 1887, p. 760; Medlicofct and Blanford, **Manual of the Geology 
of India," 1879. 

1" Richihoten'a - (Thina,'' vol. \v. pp. 37, 50, where descriptions of the fos- 
sils are given by Kayser and Lindstrdm. 
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graptolites of the genera Glimacograptue, Ck»D0grapta8, 
^icnograptus, Dicranograptus, Didymograptus, Diplograp- 
tas, Monograptus, Loganograptns, Phyllograptus, BetioTites, 
and Tetragraptus, with species of Siphonotreta and Hymeno- 
caris, which occur in the Lower Silurian series of victoria 
— an enormous series of sedimentary deposits, estimated by 
Mr. Selwyn to be not less than 35,000 feet thick — also many 
Upper Silurian fossils from New South Wales and Victoria, 
including such world-wide species as Favosites gotlandica, 
Heliolites interstinctus, Calymene Blumenbachii, Encrinurus 
punctatus, Entomis tuberosa, Phacops caudatus, Atrypa re- 
ticularis, Strophomena pecten, Pentamerus Knightii, r. ob- 
longus, Whitneldia (Meristella) tumida, Orthoceras ibex."* 
Near Bathurst and elsewhere, the Upper Silurian rocks of 
New South Wales have been much altered, sandstones pass- 
ing into quartzites, slates into gneiss and hornblendic schists, 
and the coral-limestones into crystalline marbles with total 
obliteration of fossils.*" 

In New Zealand some dark slates and crystalline lime- 
stones which form the mass of Mount Arthur, and from 
which a few graptolites, etc., have been obtained, are re- 
ferred to the liower Silurian series. They are much dis- 
turbed by hornblendic and syenitic eruptive rocks. To the 
Upper Silurian series are assigned some fossiliferous rocks 
from which Calymene Blumenbachii, Spirifer radiatus, 
Stricklandinia lyrata, etc., have been procured (Baton River 
series). A great part of the so-called metamorphic schists 
are probably Upper Silurian rocks.'" 

Section iif« Deyonian and Old Red Sandstone 

In Wales and the adjoining- counties of England, where 
the typical -development of the Silurian system was worked 
out by Murchison, the abundant Silurian marine fauna dis- 
appears in the red rocks that overlie the Ludlow group. 
From that horizon upward in the geological series, we have 

"* McCoy, "Prodromus of Palaeontology of Victoria"; L. G. de Koninck, 
"Recherches sur les Fossiles Pal^zoiques de la Nouvelle-Galles du 8ud,*' Brus- 
Bels, 1876; B. Etheridge, jun. /'Catalogue of Australian Foesils"; W. B. Clarke, 
'* Remarks on the Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales/' 4th edit.; 
C. S. Wilkinson, "Notes on the Geology of New South Wales," Sydney, 1883. 

"' 0. S. Wilkinson, op. cit. 

"8 Hector, **Handbook of New Zealand," p. 37. 
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to pass through some 10,000 feet or more of barren red sand- 
stones and marls, until we again encounter a copious marine 
fauna in the Carboniferous Limestone. It is evident that 
between the disappearance of the Silurian and the arrival 
of the Carboniferous fauna, very great geographical changes 
occurred over the site of Wales and the west of England. 
For a prolonged period, the sea must have been excluded, 
or at least must have been rendered unfit for the existence 
and development of marine life, over the area in question. 
The striking contrast in general facies between the organ- 
isms in the Silurian and those in the Carboniferous system, 
proves how long the interval between them must have been. 
The geological records of this interval are still only par- 
tially unravelled and interpreted. At present the general 
belief among geologists is that, while in the west and north 
of Europe the Silurian sea-bed was upraised into land in 
such a way as to inclose large inland basins, in the centre 
and southwest the geographical changes did not suffice to 
exclude the sea, which continued to cover that region more 
or less completely. In the isolated basins of the west and 
north, a peculiar type of deposits, termed the Old Red Sand- 
stone, is believed to have accumulated, while in the shallow 
seas to the south and east, a series of marine sediments and 
limestones was formed, to which the name of Devonian has 
been given. It is thus supposed that the Old Bed Sandstone 
and Devonian rocks represent different geographical areas, 
with different phases of sedimentation and of life, during 
the long lapse of time between the Silurian and Carbonifer- 
ous periods. A somewhat similar contrast between the litho- 
logical and palsBontological characters of the corresponding 
formations in different parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, shows that in America also this geological period was 
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marked by geological changes which produced distinct geo« 
graphical conditions in adjacent regions. 

That the Old Bed Sandstone of Britain does represent the 
prolonged interval between Silarian and Carboniferous time 
can be demonstrated by innumerable sections, where the low- 
est strata of the system are found graduating downward into 
the top of the Ludlow group, and where its highest beds are 
seen to pass up into the base of the Carboniferous system. 
But the evidence is notr everywhere so clear in regard to the 
true position of the Devonian rocks. That these rocks lie 
between Silurian and Carboniferous formations was long ago 
shown by Lonsdale from their fossils. But it is a curious 
fact that where the Lower Devonian beds are best developed, 
the Upper Silurian formations are scarcely to be recognized, 
or, if they occur, can hardly be separated from the so-called 
Devonian rocks. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
lower portions of what has been termed the Devonian series 
may, in certain regions, to some extent represent what are 
elsewhere recognized as undoubted Ludlow or even perhaps 
Wenlock rocks.'" We cannot suppose that the rich Silurian 
fauna died out abruptly at the close of the Ludlow epoch. 
We should be prepared for the discovery of Silurian rocks 
younger than the latest of those in Britain, such as Barrande 
showed to exist in his Etage H, or for a Devonian facies of 
fossils in rocks which are nevertheless regarded as Silurian. 
The rocks termed Lower Devonian may partly represent 
some of the later phases of Silurian life. On the other 



*** According to Kayser and Beyrich the limestones of the Hercynian i 
in the Harz and Nassau, together with Barrande's Upper Silurian Stages F, Q, 
H, In Bohemia, are to be regarded as truly Devonian, and as being the deeper 
water equivalents of the arenaceous series of the normal Lower Devonian series 
on the Rhine. (Abhandl. Geol. Specialkarte Preussen, II. Heft 4, 1878. Zeitsch« 
Deutsch. Geol. Ges. uxiii. 1881» p. 628.) 
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hand, the upper parts of the Devonian system might in 
several respects be claimed as fairly belonging to the Car- 
boniferous system above. 

J. B. Jukes proposed a solution of the Devonian prob- 
lem, the effect of which would be to turn the whole of the 
Devonian rocks into Lower Carboniferous, and to place them 
above the Old Red Sandstone, which would thus become the 
sole representative in Europe of the interval between Silu- 
rian and Carboniferous time/" In the following descrip- 
tions an account will first be given of the Devonian type 
and then of the Old Bed Sandstone. 

I. DEVONIAN TYPE 

§1. General Characters 

BocKS. — Throughout central and western Europe, the 
Devonian system presents a remarkable persistence of 
petrographical characters, indicating probably the preva- 
lence of the same kind of physical conditions over the 
area during the period when the rocks were accumulated. 
The lower division consists mainly of sandstones, grits, and 
graywackes, with slates and phyllites. These rocks attain a 
great development on the Bhine, where they form the ma- 
terial through which the picturesque gorges of the river 
have been eroded. In the central zone, limestones pre- 
dominate, often crowded with the corals and mollusks of 



^** See his papers in Journ. Roy. Geol. Soc. Ireland, 1866, i. pt. 1, new ser., 
and Qaart. Journ. Qeol. Soc. zzii. 1866, and his pamphlet on "Additional Notes 
on Rocks of North Devon," etc. 1867. The "Devonian question," as it has 
been called, has evoked a large number of papers, of which, besides those cited 
in subsequent pages, the following may be enumerated : Prof. Hull, Q. J. Geol. 
Soc. XXXV. 1879, p. 699; xxxvi. 1880, p. 256. A. Champemowne, Geol. Mag. 
y. 2d Ser. 1878, p. 193; vl 1879, p. 125; viii. 1881, p. 410. The general ver- 
dict has been adverse to the explanation of the structure of North Devon pro- 
posed bj Jukes. 
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the clearer water in which they were laid down, and in some 
cases actually representing former coal-reefs.'" The upper 
series is more variable: being in some tracts composed of 
sandstones and shales, in others of shales and limestones, 
but everywhere presenting a more shaly thin-bedded aspect 
than the subdivisions beneath it. Considerable masses of 
diabase, tufi (schalstein), and other associated volcanic ma- 
terial are intercalated in the Devonian system in Devonshire 
and in Germany. As a rule, the roclcs have been subjected 
to more or less disturbance, and have in some places been 
plicated and cleaved, and even metamorphosed into schists, 
quartzites, etc. In some districts, they have been invaded 
by large masses of granite and other eruptive rocks. 

Among the economic products, the most important in 
Europe are the ores of iron, lead, tin, copper, etc., which 
occur in veins or lenticular masses through the Devonian 
rocks (Devon and Cornwall, Harz, etc.). In North America 
the Devonian rocks of Pennsylvania contain bands of ''sand- 
rock" charged with petroleum. 

Life. — An abundant cryptogamic flora covered the land 
during the ages that succeeded the Silurian period. As the 
remains of this vegetation are chiefly preserved in the Old 
Red Sandstone facies of deposits, it is described at p. 1816. 
But the true Devonian rocks contain remains of marine 
vegetation, of which Haliserites is a frequent seaweed in 
the Lower Devonian rocks of the Ehine. The fauna of the 
Devonian rocks is unequivocally marine. Among the more 



"> Dapont, Bull. Acad. B07. Belgique (3) ii. ; Gomptes Bend. Feb. 18, 1884. 
The frequent singularly lenticular character of Paheozoic limestones is explica- 
ble on Uie assumption (hat in many cases they grew up in patches after the 
manner of modern coral-reefs. The interrupted buids of shale in the Belgian 
Devonian limestones are regarded by M. Dupont as representing Uie lagoons 
that were filled up with muddy sediment. 
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lowly forms of life are some of which the true zoological 
grade has been the subject of much uncertainty. Of these, 
the fossil known as Calceola sandalina (Fig. 849) has been 
successively described as a lamelli branch, a hippurite, and 
a brachiopod; but is now regarded as a rugose coral possess- 
ing an opercular lid. The Pleurodictyum problematicom, a 
well-known form of the Lower Devonian beds, is now classed 
with the Favositidae among the perforate corals. The puz- 
zling genus Stromatopora occurs in some of the limestones 
as abundantly and much in the same way as reef-building 
corals do in a modern coral-reef. The curious Eeceptacu- 
lites, already (p. 1235) referred to, is a well-known Devonian 
fossil. The last graptolites are met with in the Devonian 
system. They are of the simple type so characteristic of 
the Upper Silurian rocks, and have chiefly been found in 
the Hercynian formation of the Harz.*" The corals of the 
Devonian seas were both abundant in individuals and varied 
in their specific and generic range. Not a single species is 
common either to the Silurian system below or the Carbonif- 
erous above. Among the rugose forms, the genera Cyatho- 
phyllum, Acervularia, and Cystiphyllum are characteristic. 
The tabulate kinds belong chiefly to the important genera of 
Favosites, Alveolites, and Heliolites. Calceola and Pleuro- 
dictyum, already referred to, are important Lower Devonian 
corals, while Phillipsastrsea is of great consequence among 
the coral-reefs of the Upper Devonian rocks. Of the echino- 
derms by far the most abundant representatives are crinoids, 
which occur in great profusion in the limestones, sometimes 
forming entire beds of rock. They belong chiefly to two 
families — ^the CyathocrinidaB, simple pedunculate forms with 

^ E. Eayser, Abhandl. Specialkarte Freuseeiif n. Heft 4, 1878. 
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five branching arms, and CupressocrinidaB (wholly Devonian) 
having five arms which when folded up form a pentagonal 
pyramid, the accurate fitting of which recalls the ambulacra 




Fig. 848.— DoTonUui and Old Red Sandstone Orustaoea. 
a, Estheria membranacea, Pacht., nat. size and magnified (Lower Old Bed Sandstone); 
&, Bntomis (Cypridioa) serrato-striata. Bandb., magoifled (Upper Devonian); e. Eu« 
nnpterus pysmiseus, Salt. (Lower Old Red Sandstone); a, Pterygotus anglicns, 
Ag. (Lower Old Red Sandstone); e, Phacope latifrons, Bronn. (Lower Devonian); 
>\ Bronteus flabellifer, Qoldf. (Lower Devonian); 9, Homalonotus armatua, Burm, 
(Lower Devonian). 

of sea-urchins. The Cystideans appear to have died out in 
the Devonian period. True star-fishes also occur (Helian- 
thaster, Astropecten, Coelaster). 

The known crustacean fauna of the Devonian period 
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indicates a striking diminution in number both of indi- 
viduals and of species of trilobites (Fig. 848). Most of the 
genera so abundant and characteristic among the Silurian 
rocks are now absent, the most frequent Devonian forms 
being species of Phacops, Cryphaeus, Dalmanites, Homalo- 








Flg. 840.~I)eTOiiian FosbUb. 
9l, StrlDfocephalus Burtini, Def.; a2, Do. lateral, and aS, Do. internal view; 6, Uncltes 
nyphas, Def.; c, Spirifer Vemeuili (disjunctus), Sow.; dl, Oalceola sandalina, 
Linn.: d2, Opercular lid of do.; e, Cucull«ea Hardingii Sow.; /I, /2, Megalodon 
caoullatus, Sow. 

notus, and Brpnteus. But some other Silurian genera still 
survived, especially Acidaspis, Calymene, Gheirurus, 
Harpes, Lichas, and ProStus. The ostracods are chiefly 
represented by the genus Entomis (Oypridina), which oc- 
curs in enormous numbers in some Upper Devonian shales 
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("Cypridioco-flchiefer"). The phyllopods, earypteiidB, aou 
mjriapods appear chiefly in the Old Bed Sandstone, and aie 
noticed on p. 1318 (Fig. 348, a, c, d). 

Among the moUoBca of the Devonian rocks remains of 
the pteropod Tentaculites are not nncommon. The brachi- 
opods (Fig. 349) now reached perhaps their maximnm devel- 
opment, whether as regards individual abundance or number 
of specific and generic forms; more than 60 genera and 1100 
species having been described. They compose three-fourths 
of the known Devonian fauna. While all the families of the 
class are represented, the most abundant are the Spiriferidae, 
including the genera Spirifer (especially broad-winged spe- 
cies), Cyrtia, Athyris (Spirigera), Uncites and Atrypa (A. 
recticularis ranging from the Upper Silurian through the 
Devonian system), and the Bhynchonellidse (Bhynchonella, 
Camarophoria, Pentamerus). The Strophomenids or Or- 
thids, so abundant in the Silurian rocks, are now repre-' 
sented by a waning number of forms, including the genera 
Orthis, Strophomena, Streptorhynchus and Leptsena. The 
Productids made their appearance in Silurian times, but were 
more abundant in the Devonian seas, where their most fre- 
quent genera were Chonetes and Productus, both of which 
attained their maximum development in the Carboniferous 
period. One of the most characteristic and largest Devonian 
brachiopods is Stringocephalus — a genus allied to Terebra- 
tula, but entirely confined to this geological system (Fig. 
849, a). Another characteristic terebratula-like form is 
Bensseleria. 

The known Devonian lamellibranchs belong chiefiy to 
the genera Pterinea, Cardiola, Megalodon, Grammysia, 
OucuUada, Cartonotus, Lucina, and Aviculopecten; Pterinea 
being specially abundant in the lower, Cucull»a and Curto- 
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DOtuB in the upper sabdivision of the system. The most 
important genera of gasteropods are Euomphalus, Murchi- 
sonia, Loxonema, Macrocheilus, Acroculia (Capulus) and 
Pleurotomaria, with the heteropods Bellerophon and Por- 
cellia. The cephalopods embrace representatives of both 
the tetrabranchiate families of Nautilids and Ammonitids. 
Among the Nautilids are the genera Clymenia, an especially 
abundant form in some of the Upper Devonian shales and 
limestones, Gyroceras, Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras, Hercoceras, 
and Gromphoceras. The great family of the Ammonites 
had, in the Devonian waters, representatives of the more 
abundant coiled forms, in the characteristic genus Gonia- 
tites, and of the straight forms, in Bactrites. Other Devo- 
nian genera are Anarcestes, Aphyllites, Beloceras, Gephy- 
roceras, Mimoceras, Pinacites, Prolecanites, Sporadoceras, 
and Tornoceras. In the Devonian rocks of central Europe, 
scanty remains of the great fish fauna of the Old Bed Sand- 
stone have been found, more especially in the Eifel, but 
seldom in such a state of preservation as to warrant their 
being assigned to any definite place in the zoological scale. 
Prof. Beyrich has described from Gerolstein in the Eifel 
an undoubted species of Pterichthys, which, as it cannot 
be certainly identified with any known form, he has named 
P. rhenanus. A Coccosteus has been described by F. A. 
Roemer from the Harz, and more recently one has been 
cited from Bicken near Herborn by Von Koenen; but, as 
Beyrich points out, there may be some doubt as to whether 
the latter is not a Pterichthys.'" A Ctenacanthus, seem- 
ingly indistinguishable from the G. bohemicus of Bar- 
rande's Etage G, has also been obtained from the Lower 
Devonian "Nereitenschichten" of Thuringia."* Two sharks 

i» ZeitBch. Deutsch. Geol. G^ell. xxlx. 751. ^^ Op. cit. 423. 
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(PalsBdaphus devoniensis and Byssacanthus Gosseleti) have 
been obtained from the Belgian and north of France area. 
The characteriatic Holoptjchius nobilissimus has been de- 
tected in the Psammite de Condroz, which in Belgium forms 
a characteristic sandy portion of the Upper Devonian rocks. 
These are interesting facts, as helping to link the Devonian 
and Old Eed Sandstone types together. Bat they are as 
yet too few and unsupported to warrant any large deduc- 
tion as to stratigraphical correlations between these types. 
The fishes of the Old Red Sandstone are noticed on p. 1820. 

§ 2. Local Development 

Britiin.'" — The name ** Devonian" was first applied by 
Sedgwick and Murchison to the rocks of North and Soutn 
Devon and Cornwall, whence a suite of fossils was obtained 
which Lonsdale pronounced to be intermediate in character 
between Silurian and Carboniferous. The passage of these 
strata into Silurian rocks has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined,'" but they clearly graduate upward into Carbonif- 
erous strata. Considerable difference exists between the 
development of the Devonian rocks in the north and south 
of Devonshire. In the former area they consist of sandy 
and muddy materials in the form of sandstones, grits, and 
slates. In South Devonshire on the other hand they in- 



>** Sedgwick and Murchison, Trans. Geol. Soc. 2d ser. y. p. 633. Sedg- 
wick, Q. J. Geol. Soc viiL p. 1. Lonsdale, Proc Geol. Soc lii. p. 281. 
B. A. Qodwin-Austen, Trans. Geo]. Soc. (2) vi. p. 433. J. W. Salter, Q. J. 
Geol. -Soc. xiz. p. 474. T. M. UaU, op. dt. xxiii. p. 371. Etheridge, Q. J. 
Geol. Soc. xziii. 1867, 668, where a copious bibliography up to date wiU be 
found; also op. cit. zxxyii. Address, p. 178. A. Ghampemowne and W. A. E. 
Ussher, Q. J. Geol. Soc. 1879, p. 632. A. Ghampemowne, op. cit. 1889, p. 
369. W. A. E. Ussher, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 441, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soa 
1890, p. 487. B. Eayser, Irenes Jahrb. 1889, i. p. 189. The Devonian rocks 
of Cornwall and Devon have undergone much crumpling and have suffered con- 
siderable metamorphism. Their fossils are often singularly distorted, and mica 
lias been almost everywhere abundantly developed in their argillaceous and cal- 
careous portions. Much of the so-called "slate*' or "killas" of these districts 
is a lustrous phyllite. On distortion of the fossils, see D. Sharpe, Q. J. OeoL 
Soc. UL 

'** The recent discovery by Mr. Fox and Mr. Teall of radiolarian cherts at 
the Lizard in Cornwall, and the tracing of these cherts eastward into the Silu- 
rian tract of Gk>rran may furnish a base-line for determining the relations of 
Siluriaa and Devonian rocks in the southwest of England. 
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elude thick masses of limestone and abundant volcanic 
intercalations in the form of tu£Es (schalstein) and lavas 
(diabase, etc.). With these lithological contrasts there is 
a corresponding difference in the abundance and variety of 
organic remains, the calcareous rocks of Plymouth and 
Torauay being the chief repositories of fossils. Yet even 
at the best the Devonian rocks of this classical region, 
though they served as the type formations of the same 
geological age elsewhere, are much less clearly and fully 
developed than those of the Ehine country and other parts 
of the continent. It is rather from the sections and lossil 
collections of central Europe than from those of England 
that the stratigraphy and palddontology of the Devonian 
system are to Be determined. 

This system has long been grouped into three divisions, 
each more or less distinctly marked off by its palssonto- 
logical characters. In Devonshire and West Somerset these 
divisions are arranged as follows: 
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Korttaem Typ© 

Pilton groap. Slates and grits with 
calcareous seams: Spirifer Ver- 
neuili, Athyris concentrica, Pro- 
ductus prsdlongus, etc. 

Baggy gronp. Sandstones with 
Cucullsea, slates with Llngula, 
Discina. 

Pickwell-Down group. Bed, green, 
gray and purple slates and grits, 
generally unfossiliierous. 

Morte slates, unfossiliferous, pass- 
ing down into the slates below. 



nfttcombe slates; gray silvery 
slates* with lenticular impure 
fossiliferous limestone, resting on 
grits and slates of Combe Martin 
(Oyathophyllum cespitosum, etc.) 



Hangman grits and slates (Natica, 

Myalina). 
Lynton group, grits and calcareous 

slates: Spirifer hystericus, Cho- 

netes sarcinalatus, etc. 
Foreland grits and slates. 



Southern Type 

Slale near Asliburton with Spirifer 
Vemeuih, etc. 

Slates of Livaton with Glymonia. 

Bed and green slates with Posido- 
nia venusta and abundant Entomia 
(Cypridina) serratostriata (— Cyp- 
ridineu-Bchiefer). 

Bed and gray slates with yolcanio 
tufits. 

Ohudleigh limestone with Groniatitea 
intumescens, G. lobatus, G. acu- 
tus, G. simplex, Gardiola retro- 
striata, Bhynchonella cuboides, 
B. acuminata, Atrypa reticularis, 
Spirifer bifidus, Productus sub- 
aouleatus, etc. 

Torquay and Plymouth limestones 
passing laterally into slates and 
▼olcanic rocks: Stringocephalus 
Burtini; Uncites gryphus, Pavo- 
sites polymorpha, etc. 

Slates and limestones of Hope's 
Nose: Atrypa reticularis, Kay- 
seria lens, Spirifer speciosus, 
B. curvatus, Bhynchonella pro- 
cuboides, etc.— Oalceola beds. 

Slates and gray wackes (Cockington, 
Warberry, Meadfoot) with Pleuro- 
dictyum problematicum, Homalo- 
notus, Spirifer cultrijugatus, S. 
hyst^cus, Pterinea oostata, etc. 
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Lo wer.-^Tbe clay-slate of Looe, Corawall, has yielded 
a species of Pteraspis, also Plearodictyum problematicuiiu 
The lower gritty slates and limestone bands of North Devon 
contain, among other fossils, Favosites (Pachypora) cervi- 
cornis, Cyathophyllum helianthoides, Petraia celtica, Plen- 
ro^lictyum problematicum, Cyathocrinns (two speciesV 
Homalonotos (two species), Pbacops laciniatos, Fenestella 
aotiqua, Atrypa reticularis, Orthis arcnata, Spirifer canalif- 
eras, S. l^evicostas, Pterinea spinosa, etc. The recent re- 
searches of Mr. Ussher and Prof. Eayser have brought the 
Lower Devonian rocks of Soath Devon into closer pal»on- 
tological relations with their eauivalents on the Continent. 
Among the species noted by these observers are — Plearo- 
dictyum problematicum, Spirifer hystericus, S. paradoxus, 
8. macropterus, S. cultrijugatus, Strophomena rhomboi- 
dalis, Bhynchonella daleidensis, Chonetes sarcinulata, C. 
semiradiata, Pterinea costata, Homalonotus gigas — an as- 
semblage which resembles that in the Coblenzian stage 
of Rhineland. 

M i d d 1 e. — ^It is in this division that limestones are best 
developed and fossils are most abundant. Some of the 
limestoDes of South Devon are made up of corals, and from 
their lenticular or sporadic occurrence suggest that they 
were accumulated as reefs. Large masses of limestone 
rapidly die out laterally and are replaced by slates. In 
the Ashprinffton district a thick group of volcanic rocks 
consisting of breccias and tuffs (schafstein) and diabasic 
lavas appears entirely to take the place of the Umestones. 
These volcanic ejections are traceable for many miles, some* 
times dwindling down and giving place to limestones or 
slates, and again swelling out into considerable masses.'** 
They appear to have been discharged from numerous small 
vouts across the area of south DevoDshire, but no trace of 
any similar material has yet been detected in the northern 
part of the county. 

The pala)ontological evidence makes it abundantly clear 
that the limestones of Torquay and Plymouth represent the 

groat Middle Devonian limestones of France, Belgium, and 
Germany — the Oalcaire de Givet. and the Stringocephalen- 
Kalk and Calceola-Kalk of the Bifel. Near Torquay shaly 
limestones occur containing fossils that place them on the 



'** Champernowne on the Ashprington Tolcanio Series, Quart Journ. GfeoL 
8oc. 1889, p. 869. 
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horizon of the Eifelian group or the Galceola beds of the 
Continent, that is, the lower division of the Middle Devo- 
nian rocks. Among these fossils are Atrjpa reticalaris, A. 
aspera, A. desqaamata, Kayseria lens, Leptsdna interstrialis, 
Pentamerus galeatus, Ehynchonella procuboides, Spirifer 
curvatus, S. speciosus, Streptorhynchus umbraculum, Pro- 
ductus subaculeatus, Phacops latifrons, Cyathophyllum he- 
terophyllum, C. damnoniense, C. helianthoides, Cystiphyl- 
lum vesiculosum, Galceola sandalina, Favosites Goldlussi, 
Heliolites porosa, Stromatopora concentrica. The massive 
limestones yield the characteristic fauna of the Givet or 
Stringocephalus limestone, including the corals Cyatho- 
phyllum helianthoides, C. damnoniense, Cystiphyllam 
vesiculosum, Alveolites, Favosites polymorpha, Striatopora 
denticulata, Amphipora ramosa, Heliolites porosa, Favosites 
Goldfussi, Stromatopora, Receptaculites Neptuni, Stringo- 
cephalus Burtini, Uncites gryphus, Terebratula Whid- 
bornei, T. iuvenis, Cyrtina heteroclita, Spirifer undiferus, 
Bhynchonella parallelopipeda, B. procuboides, B. pugnus, 
B. lummatoniensis, Pentamerus brevirostris, Leptsena in- 
terstrialis, Productus subaculeatus, Cypricardinia, Pro^tus, 
Bronteus, etc.*" 

Ujpper. — In South Devon, Upper Devonian rocks are 
now known to be well developed and to present palason- 
tological representatives of the several zones which have 
been established in this division on the Continent. Three 
such zones have been recognized. 1st, Massive limestones 
which pass down continuously into those of Middle Devo- 
nian affe. They contain Bhvnchonella cuboides, B. acumi- 
nata, Atrypa reticularis, Atnyris concentrica, Spirifer bifi- 
dus, S. lineatus, Productus subaculeatus, Waldheimia 
Whidbornei, Merista plebeia, Conocardium, Harpes, Stro- 
matopora Bupschii, Actinostroma clathratum (?), etc. 2d, 
Goniatite beds which, overlying and passing down into the 
limestones, are marked by the presence of numerous gonia- 
tites (G. intumescens, G. complanatus, G. multilobatus, G. 
acutus, G. simplex), with Caraiola retrostriata, Myalina sp., 
Sanguinolaria, Bactrites, Alveolites. 8d, Cypridina-slates, 
containing ostracods (Entomis or Gypridina serratostriata) 
and Glymenias (G. laevigata and other species). These three 
zpnes maj be paralleled respectively with the Frasnien and 
Fammenien group of the Franco-Belgian area and with the 



>^ tJssher, Quart. Journ. G^l. Soc 1890, p. 501. £. Kajrser, Neues Jahrb. 
1889, i p. 185. 
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Goniatite (Adorf , IbergHimestone, Cypridina slates and Cly- 
menia limestone of the Eifel and Bhine* 

In North Devon this palsdontolo^cal grouping has not 
been so satisfactorily made out; but m that region there is 
an insensible gradation upward through various sandy and 
muddy sediments into the Oulm or Carboniferous system. 
The micaceous flaggy sandstones of Baggy Point contain 
Cucullffia trapezium, C. Hardingii, Avicula damnoniensis, 
Linffula squamiformis, Discina, Ehynchonella laticosta, Stro- 
phalosia productoides, Spirifer disjunctus, etc. The green- 
ish slates and calcareous bands of Pilton near Barnstaple 
have yielded some characteristic fossils of the uppermost 
part of the Devonian system, such as Petraia celtica, Cya- 
thocrinus pinnatus, Spirifer Verneuili, Athyris concentrica, 
Streptorhynchus crenistria, Productus praelongus, Stropha- 
losia productoides, S. caperata, Bhynchonella pleuroaon, 
and Cnonetes hardrensis. Remains of land-plants are found 
in the Upper Devonian rocks of North Devon: Sagenaria 
(Knorria^ veltheimiana, Archseopteris (Palaaopteris) hiber- 
nica. Tne higher red and yellow sandy portions of these 
rocks shade up insensibly at Barnstaple in North Devon into 
strata which by their fossils are placed at the base of the 
Carboniferous Limestone series. But in no other British 
locality save in Devonshire can such a passage be observed. 
In all other places, the Carboniferous system, where its true 
base can be seen, passes down into the red sandy and marly 
strata of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone witnout marine 
fossils. 

Centnl Europe. — A large tract of Devonian rocks extends 
across the heart of Europe from the north of France through 
the Ardennes, the south of Belgium, Bhenish Prussia, 
Westphalia and Nassau. But that the same rocks have a 
much wider spread under younger formations which cover 
them is shown by their reappearance far to the west in Brit- 
tany,"* and to the east in the Harz and the Thuringer Wald. 
They present a much clearer sequence of strata than their 
British equivalents, for they can oe seen in many places to 
pass down into Silurian strata as well as to graduate upward 
into the Carboniferous system. In the Belgian and Eifelian 
tracts they have been suodivided as shown on page 1806. 



lo A ridge of Devonian rocks stretches eastward under the south of Eng- 
land (where its existenoe has been proved by well-borings at London), and no 
joubt Joins the Devonian area of the Boulonnaia. 
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TAmeanien, eomristinK of two ftdM, one 
■Ukdy, the other ahalY. 
^) FHunmltea da OondrM (CondraitenX In 
which ilx zones are d]atiiu;niehed (Ciieiii- 
Un Hardinffiiy SpUu^ KerMnifi, JMyn- 
AoneUaDumonUt OrthUoremUMat Fhaeop§ 
UU^firvlu, ArdkmapterU Mbemiea, Spftcn- 
opterit Jtaeeida^ &c 

(a) Schiatee de Vkmenne, dirMble into four 
aonea (1) that of SpiriTtr distaiu, (2) of 
SkyndumtUa laUM, (8) of BAfndumtUu 
DumontU <4) of BhfndtonMa OmtdiuH. 

Fraanien, varrlng In eompoaitloB and organte 
eontcnts In different pane of the DeTonian 
tiatinn In the Dtnaat basin it eonaiata of 

(b) Schlatea de Mata«ne (,GcniatUea retronutt 
CardimmpalmatMmt Camarophoria tumida. 
Bocfrtto nbcanicm, BntomU [Oi/pridina] 
ttrrato-tlriata), 

(a) Calcalrea et ecfaiatea de FMine. shalee 
and lenticular limestones, sometunes of 
great thiekneea, with abundant fossils 
^nmUutJabOli^, GoniatU€$inhme$em, 
Spiri/lH' FspiMtttii, SjK jKtdtyrhyndiU*, Sp. 

coneaUriea,Atrypa 

cuboideM, PBnm> 



Tonagw gronp of C7Pri<Una shales, with Si^ 
lomi* ((%>r(diiia)Mrraloefriata, Aviada (PKwi- 
dcnia) venutta^ Phaeop$ eryvtopkthalmu$, and 
limestones (Kramenselkall:) with numerooa 
Olymenias (C. Unigaki, C. tindulata, C. sMata, 
Ac), and Goniatitea. 



Baaehlopod limestone directly orerlying the 
Middle Devonian limestone, and containing 
BkynduneUa cuboidu^ E. pugnvt^ M, aenm- 
inoia, Spirit KcmcuiJi, Camaropiurta Jbr- 
sMea, iV(xIu«tianite6iitailiU{Goaia«icf inlits»- 
ooflu. Iberg limestone of Hars, Adorf lime- 
stone of Waldeck, shales of BUdesheim in th» 
BilU, with (hniaiiU* iiawsMweiu, SkftuXfrn- 
tUa cuboidiM, and Cardiola retrottriata. The 
pnTalence of this Rhynehonella baa led to 
the group being called the "Cuboides beds/* 
and the Goniatite has given the name or, 
" Inti " — ' — '" *' 



OlTetien.— Hie great Umestone of the middle 
Deronian series, well seen at OiTst, abore 
IHnant on the Meuse, 400 metzes thipk. 
Among the abundant ehanotexlstio Ibasila 
are SpiriM madioUxt'UB^ Sp. ttndljh^u. StHng- 
oentelw AtrKni, Uiuitei gmpkug. Mmalodm 
mMOatM, irwrcMMmiacoroiuKo, if. MttuMta, 
CtedkopkjfibKm qfiadrigtmiMm, BMolUm 



Inthebaatnof Namurthe cangjlomeimte of 
Mxy-Bony Ilea below the limestone^ and con- 
.thins a band of sandstone with plants (£<p<tf o> 

BlfAlien, Bhales^CBchistss de Goorin), with 
OrioMlaMMiaMiia, i1kaeop»>>t(AvM* AvMteM 
/obfU^, ^rtfVlreknnAu. Sp. suteiupidalw, 
ap. divaMp SpMama ooaeMitrka, i ^ ate ns n w 



(5) Stringocepbalns group, consisting of the 
great EifiBl Umeetone with underlying crinoidal 
beds (S$irifMoo&pkadu»BwrHmi. UneUmgrvdMt, 
£[pir^.iMida#ii«, Produehuiubaadtattu, Fmda- 
mmrut aaitahu, Atrypa r^teutariB, Maeroduihu 
amdam. PImrotomaria delpkiimlaida, Ificr* 
dUscmto. hUintatat Megcdodon tmeuOaMm, and 
manr oonls and etinoidsX 

(a)Caiceo]a group,— marly limestones with 



'&$^: 



rAyiMK Atrwpa rtUemiafU, AtrUla pUUia, 
S^rifir jpsetofiu, 8. eurvatu$, Pniamtnu 
gaUahu, M/yntehonOa walUlM4p$da, Or^dt 

MtoafoCdsf , CyttipMlhuiii ttileulonSsjSu^' 
, Alvebiuit, Ft 



/Cobltnslen. composed of grsfwadn, sand- 
h^ and dlTMble Into five sab«groapa as 



I 



W 



oTHIsqpsswlth 
aSpkiMcuUrtjugatm^Oakt^ 



4 Red slates of VIreax and eoi«lcmoimte of 

Bnmot. 
8. Bhiek sandstone of Vlreax (AhrienX 
S. Greywacke of Montlgny with SUr^ltr 
panOoguiLAtkmrU wdaia, Strvp&mtiM 
dtprma (HundsillckienX 
1. Sandstone of AnorCTsunualenX w-^^» w-~. 
Otdiaaien, comprising an upper gronp of OmtiaHttg, ftc) 
shales and asDdstooes and a lower group of "" 



/omMttcf^ Stnmata' 

flora, Fhaoom Se k M ka i m 4 , tc, rsating upon 
impnrs shaiy Unnginous limestone ana grnw 
wacke, maiiud by an abundance of 8p»i^ 
0idiriiitigatuM,SkfiiidumtUa orMfnycHMH Atrypa 
rdicuUirit, Pkaeopt laNfiviu, me. 

<e) Upper greywaofce an^ slate (Pe^Oma, 
Bms, DaMden) with OsMtrfoM dm. 
deulyiM. apiri/kr oMrtenlaliif , 8. mtnatmB, 
8.9amdomi$, Atmpa rdiadarU, Ckommt 
dUatata, Somatonaliu$ Unleamda, Orf-' 
flftsnM Icutolalva 

(^jOoblens quartsite probably on the 
horiaon of the Boniot ocwglomeiite In 
theBlfeL ^ 

<a) Greywacke with Aroposisiia hOUotla, 

OrOU otrmdaris, Spirif^ dtutm$l$, Soma^ 

Itnohu omahm, H. cnuakoHdBL 

mnndsrttck, Thonus) with ^nunsrooi 

trilobttas (HomUonohu ortkalnf^ Pftaeops Ftr* 



fbesUIferoos shales, qMrtao-phyllades, quarts, 
ilea, and coogkmeratea. The ftaslls in the 
lower Boup comprise DolmaMtn, HvmaUh 
imIm AohiH PritmMa, JonmiCTtmaadita 
flvwMKiL r. frrvyntorfs, Sfiriftr M^remri, OrtkU 
VtrntmiH, PHHmm oedlic, Ac The hue of 
the Devonian system lies anconfonnaUy on 
Ghmbrian rocks. 



Thunua quartsite, Sl^en griowaoke ifiplxi^ 
p r lwDM i, 8, htftUrleuM, AnMsabrta, Aie.) 

Sandstones, alates, phyuites, aikpsee, indlag 
dowBWMds In oonglonwiatst. 



'^ See especially Gk>88elet*s ''EsquiBseGeologique," and his great memoir on 
the Ardennes already dted. 

'^ See the series of elaborate papers by E. Kayser in the Zeitsohrif t Deutsch. 
GeoL Gesell vols. xxiL 18T0, to xxxIH. 1881. 

(1805) 
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Iti the HarZy accordingto the researches of F. Aoemer^ 
and IL A. Lossea/^* the Devonian system, which is there 
largely developed, connigts of (1^ a lower gronp of qoartzites, 
^rravwack^^, flinty slates, clay -slates, and associated bands of 
diatoKe (Taanos qoartzite, Handsriick shales, etc.), resting 
ujion the graptohtie Wieda shales and Tanne eraywacke; 
(2j a middle group composed of (a) Calceoia-beds (Spirifer 
cultrijugatuB, Calceola sandalina) and (&) Stringocephalos 
limeHt^^ne (^x>nsi8ting of a lower crinoidal band and a mas- 
sive limestone); and (8) an upper group consisting of (a) 
CuboideS'beds, limestones and marls, (6) Goniatite shales, 
(c) Cypridina shales. The eastern part of the re^on consists 
mainly of graywackes and slates which, with their associated 
igneous rocks attaining a great thickness in the Wieda slates, 
contain a number of simple graptolites and in the limestones 
underneath yield abundant tnlobites belonging to genera 
familiar in the Upper Silurian rocks (Dalmanites, Cry- 
pluouB, Phacops, Bronteus, Acidaspis). 

Bopresentatives of the Devonian system reappear with 
local petrographical modifications, but with a remarkable 
persistence of general palaBontological characters, in Eastern 
Thuringia, Franconia, Saxony, bilesia, the north of Mora- 
via, and East Gallicia. Among the crumpled formations of 
the Styrian Alps, the evidence of organic remains has re- 
vealed the presence of Upper Devonian rocks with abun- 
dant Clymenias, Middle Devonian limestones with the char- 
actoristic Stringocephalus and numerous corals, and Lower 
lirnoHtones and slates with cephalopods and brachiopoda/** 
Perhaps in other tracts of the Alps, as well as in the Carpa- 
thian range, similar shales, limestones, and dolomites, though 
as yet unfoflsiliferous, but containing ores of silver, lead, 
mercury, zinc, cobalt, and other metals, may be referable to 
the Devonian system. 

To the west of central Europe the system has been recog- 
nized by its fossils in the Boulonnais, where its middle and 
upper members (Givetian, Frasnian, Famennian) are well 
exposed. lu Normandy and Maine, sandstones (with 
Orthis Monniori), are followed by limestones (with Homalo- 
notus, Crypha3us, Phacops, etc.), and by upper graywackes 



*^* **Vcretoitiorungron dee Hangebirges/* 1843; **RheiniBoh. Ueberganga- 
gt^blivc'* 1814. 

>« **0(H»lo^l<»ch. noberslohtukurteHarE," 1881. 

»** 0. Siacho. Zciwch. HouUch. Gool. Ges. 1884, p. 858; Freeh, op. cit 
188T, p, 060, and authora thero cited; 1891, p. 673. 
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and shales (with Pleurodictynm probl^maticani^.'^* In 
Brittany also, Devonian strata are found, including rep- 
resentatives of the Famennian grouDS with Oypridinas and 
Goniatites, shales and limestones witD Eifelian cephalopods, 
Pleurodictyum problematicam and Spirifer cuxtrijugatus, 
and a series of graywaokes, sandstones, and shales with 
Ohonetes sarcinulata, Phacops latifrons, etc.**' In this 
region lies the limestone of Erbray (Loire Inf^rieure) so 
fully described by Barrois who, from its abundant corals, 
numerous brachiopods and gasteropods, and its trilobites of 
the genera Calymene, Phacops, Dalmanites, Proetus, Har- 
pes, Bronteus and Gheirurus, places it in the Gedinnian 
group at the base of the Lower Devonian series, and com- 
pares it with the Hercynian limestones of the Harz.*" In 
the remarkable oasis of ancient rocks which has been already 
referred to as forming a conspicuous feature among the 
younger formations ofLangaedoc representatives of the 
three great divisions of the Devonian system have recently 
been worked out by P. Freeh.**' Again, the central Silu- 
rian 2sone of the Pyrenees is flanked on the north and 
south by bands of Devonian rocks (?dth broad-winged spiri- 
fers and other characteristic fossils), which have been greatly 
disturbed and altered. In the Asturias, according to Bar- 
rois, a mass of strata about 8280 feet thick contains represen- 
tatives of the three divisions of the Devonian series, and has 
yielded an abundant fauna, numbering upward of 180 spe- 
cies, amonff which the corals and brachiopods are specially 
abundant.* 

Throughout central Europe there occurs, in many parts 
of the Devonian areas, evidence of contemporaneous vol- 
canic action in the form of intercalated beds 'of diabase, dia- 
base-tufi, schalstein, etc. These rocks are conspicuous in 
the ''greenstone" tract of the Harz, in Nassau, Saxony, 
Westpnalia, and the Fichtelgebir^e. Here and there, the 
tuif-bands are crowded with organic remains. It is also de- 
serving of remark that over considerable areas (Ardennes, 
Harz, Budeten-Gebirge, etc.) the Devonian sedimentary for- 
mations have assumed a more or less schistose character, and 



"» Oehlert, BuU. Soc. Geol. France, xvii. 1889, p. 742. 
iM Barrow, Ann. Soc. Geol. Nord, iy. xvi. 

Ml ••ffaaiie du Oalcaire d'Erbray/' Mem. Boo. QeoL Nord, iii. 1889. 
1^ Zeitsoh. Deutach. Geol. Ges. xxzii. 1887, p. 402. 
14* "Beoherohes snr lea Terraina auciena dea Aatairiea,'* etc., Mem. Soa 
QeoL Hard. ii. 

•Gboloot— Vol. XXXI— 15 
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appear as auartzo-phyllades, quartzites, and other more or 
less crystalline rocks which were at one time supposed to 
belong to the ** Archaean" series, but in which recognizable 
De7X>nian fossils have been found (ante, p. 1028). At nu- 
merous places, also, they have been invaded oy masses 
of granite, quartz-porphvry, or other eruptive rocks, round 
which they present the cnaracteristic phenomena of contact- 
metamorpnism (pp. 1003-1005). These changes may have 
led to the subsequent development of the abundant mineral 
veins (Devon, Cornwall, Westphalia, etc.), whence large 
quantities of iron, tin, copper, and other metals have been 
obtained. 

Russia. — In the northeast of Europe the Devonian and 
Old Bed Sandstone types appear to be united, the lime- 
stones and marine organisms of the one being interstratified 
with the fish-bearing sandstones and shales of the others. 
In Russia, as was shown in the great work ''Russia and the 
Ural Mountains,'' by Murchison, De Verneuil and Keyser- 
linff, rocks intermediate between the Upper Silurian and 
Garooniferous Limestone formations cover an extent of sur- 
face larger than the British Islands.'^* This wide develop- 
ment arises, not from the thickness, but from the undis- 
turbed horizontal character of the strata. Like the Russian 
Silurian deposits, they remain to this day nearly as flat and 
unaltered as they were originally laid down. Judged by 
mere vertical depth, they present but a meagre representa- 
tion of the massive Devonian graywacke and limestone of 
Germany, or of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain. Yet, 
vast as is the area over which they constitute the surface- 
rock, it probably forms only a small portion of their total 
extent; tor they rise up from under the newer formations 
along the flank of the Ural chain. It would thus seem that 
they spread continuously across the whole breadth of Russia 
in Europe. Though almost everywhere undisturbed, they 
afford evidence of terrestrial oscillation immediately previ- 
ous to their deposition, for they gradually overlap Upper 
and Lower Silurian rocks. 

The chief interest of the Russian rocks of this age, as was 



^^ Besides the great work of these three pioneers the student will find much 
reoent information regarding Russian geology in the M^emoires du Oomite Qeo- 
logique of Russia. See for Devonian data T. Tschernyschew, vols. i. iii. (a de- 
tailed memoir on the lower, middle and upper divisions of the system in the 
0ral region). 
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first signalized by Murchison and his associates, lies in the 
union of the elsewhere distinct Devonian and Old Bed Sand- 
stone types. In some districts, these rocks consist largely of 
limestones, in others of red sandstones and marls, in the 
former, they present moUosks and other marine organisms of 
known De.vonian species; in the latter, they afford remains 
of fishes, some of wnich are specifically identical with those 
of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. The distribntion of 
these two palsBontological facies in Russia is traced by Mur- 
chison to the lithological characters of the rocks, and con- 
sequent original diversities of physical conditions, rather 
than to differences of age. Inoeed, cases occur where, in 
the same band of rock, Devonian shells and Old Red Sand- 
stone fishes lie commingled. In the belt of the formation 
which extends southward from Archangel and the White 
Sea, the strata consist of sands and marls, and contain only 
fish remains. Traced through the Baltic provinces, they 
are found to pass into red ana green marls, clays, thin lime- 
stones, and sandstones, with beds of gypsum. In some of 
the calcareous bands such fossils occur as Orthis striatula, 
Spiriferina prisca, Lept»na produotoides, Spirifer Anossofi, 
S. Archiaci, S. Verneuili, Rhynchonella cuboides, Spiror- 
bis omphaloides, and Orthoceras subfusiforme. The lower 
parts of the series contain Osteolepis, Dipterus, Diplopterus, 
and Asterolepis (Homosteus), while in the higner beds 
Holoptychius, Glyptosteus, and other well-known fishes of 
the Upper Old Bed Sandstone occur. Followed still fur- 
ther to the south, as far as the watershed between Orel and 
Woronesch, the Devonian rocks lose their red color and 
sandy character, and become thin-bedded yellow limestones, 
and dolomites with soft green and blue marls. Traces of 
salt deposits are indicated hj occasional saline springs. It 
is evident that the geographical conditions of this Russian 
area during the Devonian period must have resembled those 
of the Rhine basin and central England during the Triassio 
period. There is an unquestionable passage of the upper- 
most Devonian rocks of Russia into the base of the Carbonif- 
erous system, but a complete break between them and the 
highest Silurian strata. The. lowest parts of the British Old 
Red Sandstone, containing Pterjgotus, Cephalaspis, Pteras- 
pis, etc., are wanting. Devonian rocks have been recog- 
nized in other parts of the vast Russian empire, across Si- 
beria in the Altai mountains, in Asia Minor, and in Africa. 

Nordi Americt. — The Devonian system, as developed in the 
Northern States, and eastern Canada and Nova Scotia, pre- 
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sents much geological interest in the union which it contains 
of the same two distinct petrographical and biological types 
found in Europe. Traced alone the Allegheny chain, 
through Pennsylvania, into New i ork, the Devonian rocks 
are found to contain a characteristic suite of marine organ- 
isms comparable with those of the Devonian system of 
Europe. But on the eastern side of the great range of Silu- 
rian hills in the northeastern States, we encounter in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia a succession of red and yellow 
sandstones, limestones, and shales nearly devoid of marine 
organisms, yet full of land-plants, and with occasional traces 
of fish remains. The marine type is well developed above 
the Silurian series in Nevada. 

The marine or Devonian type has been grouped in the 
following subdivisions by the geologists of New York: 

' Catskill Red Sandstone, with fish remains (Holoptychius). 
Uppbr J Chemung group : Spirifer Verneuili. 
Devonian. 1 Portage group: GoniatUes, Cardiola, Clymenia. 
Genesee group: Rhjnchonella cf. cuboides. 
MiDDLB ( Hamilton group: Phacopa, iromalonotus, CrTphseus. 
Devonian. ( Marcellus group: Goniatites. 

Corniferous limestODe : Spirifer acuminatus, S. gregarius, Dalma- 

nites, Proetus. 
Onondaga limestone, Schoharie grit, Cauda-galli grit. This and 
the Corniferous limestone are bracketed together as the Upper 
Lower J Helderberg g^oup. 
Devonian. ] Oriskany sandstone : Spirifer arenosus, Rensseleria ovoides. 
Lower Helderberg group consisting of 

c. Upper Pentamerus limestone : Pentamerus pseudo-galeatus. 

h. Delthyris limestone: Meristella Isevis. 

a. Lower Pentamerus limestone: Pentamerus galeatus. 

In the Lower Devonian series, traces of terrestrial plants 
^Psilophyton, Caulopteris, etc.) have been detected, even as 
tar west as Ohio. Cforals (cyathophylloid forms, with Favo- 
sites, Syringopora, etc.) abound especially in the Corniferous 
Limestone, perhaps the most remarkable mass of coral-rock 
in the American ralaeozoic series, and from which Hall has 
made a magnificent collection of specimens. Amonff the 
brachiopods are species of Pentamerus, Stricklandinia, 
Rhynchonella, and others, with the characteristic Euro- 
pean form Spirifer cultrijugatus, and the world-wide Atrypa 
reticularis. The trilobites include the genera Dalmanites, 
Proetus, and Phacops. Remains of fishes occur in the Cor- 
niferous group, consisting of ichthyodorulites and teeth of 
cestraciont and hybodont placoids, with plates, bones, and 
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teeth of some peculiar ganoids (Macropetalichtlijs, Ony- 
chodos). 

In the Marcellas shale, Hamilton beds, and Genesee 
shale remains of land-plants occur, but much less abun- 
dantly than amon^ the rocks of New Brunswick. Brachi- 
opods are especially abundant among the sandy beds in the 
centre of the formation. They comprise, as in i^urope, many 
broad-winged spirifers (S. mucronatus, etc.), with species of 
Productus, Chonetes, Athyris, etc. The earliest American 
Goniatites have been noticed in these beds. Newberry has 
described a gigantic fish (Dinichthys) from the Black Shale 
of Ohio. 

The Portage and Chemung groups have yielded land- 
plants and fucoids, also some crinoids, numerous broad- 
winged spirifers, with Aviculad and a few other lamelli- 
branchs. These strata, in the New York region, consist 
of shales and laminated sandstones, which there attain a 
maximum thickness of upward of 2000 feet, but die out 
entirely toward the interior. They are covered by a mass 
of red sandstones and conglomerates — the Catskill group, 
which is 2000 or 8000 feet thick in the Catskill Mountains, 
and thickens along the Appalachian region to 6000 or 6000 
feet. These red arenaceous rocks bear a striking similarity 
in their lithological and biological characters to the Old Bed 
Sandstone of Europe. As a whole they are unfossiliferous, 
but they have yielded some ferns like those of the Upper 
Old Bed Sandstone of Ireland and Scotland (ArchsBoptens), 
some characteristic genera of fish, as Holoptychius and 
Bothriolepis, and a large lamellibranch closely resembling 
the Irish Anodonta. The Old Bed Sandstone development, 
found on the eastern side of the crystalline ridge which runs 
southward from Canada far into the States, is described at 
p. 1832. 

Asii. — From southwestern China, Bichthofen brought a 
series of marine fossils which show the presence there of 
strata probably referable to Middle and upper Devonian 
horizons. Out of 28 species named by Kayser, no fewer 
than 18 are cosmopolitan, including such familiar forms as 
Bhynchonella cuboides, B. pugnus, Pentamerus galeatus, 
Atrypa reticularis (var. desquamata^, Merista plebeia, Spi- 
rifer Verneuili, Orthis striatula, Productus subaculeatus, 
Strophalosia productoides, Aulopora tubaeformis.*" 

>w Bichthofen, "China," voL iv. p. 76. 
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Australasia. — In New South Wales, the presence of Devo- 
nian rocks was determined by W. B. Clarke from the evi- 
dence of fossil remains. The thickness of strata (sandstones, 
quartzites, conglomerates, shales and limestones) is in some 
places estimated at not less than 10,000 feet, passing down 
into Silurian and upward into Carboniferous strata. Among 
the numerous fossils are many forms familiar in correspond- 
ing strata in Europe and America, such as Cyathophyllum 
damnoniense, Favosites reticulata, F. fibrosa, F. Goldfussi, 
Heliolites porosa, Chonetes laguessiana (hardrensia), Orthis 
striatula, Khynchonella pleurodon, R. pugnus, Atr^pa retic- 
ularis, Spirifer Verneuili."' In Victoria certain limestones 
found at Bindi on the Tambo river and elsewhere have 
yielded characteristically Middle Devonian fossils, includ- 
ing Favosites Goldfussi, Spirifer Isevicostatus, Chonetes 
australis, and a placoderm fish. With these rocks are as- 
sociated contemporaneous felsitic lavas and tuffs. Other 
strata are referred to the Upper Devonian series.*" 

Devonian rocks play an important part in the structure 
of New Zealand. To the lower part of the system are 
assigned quartzites, cherts, and. limestones, which in the 
South Island at Reefton have yielded Spirifer vespertilio 
and Homalonotus expansus. To the Upper Devonian series 
should probably be referred the enormously thick Te Anau 
group of "greenstone-breccias, aphanite-slates, diorite-sand- 
stones, with great contemporaneous flows and dikes of dio- 
rite, serpentine, syenite, and felsite.'* These rocks form 
important mountain ranges in the South Island, and at 
Reefton are the matrix of the auriferous reefs. They rest 
unconformabljr on the Lower Devonian and pass up into 
the Maitai series (Carboniferous).*** 



XL OLD RED SANDSTONE TYPE 

§ 1. General Characters 

Under the name of Old Red Sandstone, is comprised 
a vast and still imperfectly described series of red sand- 
stones, shales, and conglomerates, intermediate in age be- 



"* See the authors cited on p. 1290, note. 

»" R. A. P. Murray, "Victoria— Geology and Physical Geology," 1887. 

>M Hector, ''Handbook of New Zealand/' p. 36. 
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tween the Ludlow rocks of the Upper Silurian and the base 
of the Carboniferous system in Britain. These rocks were 
termed *'01d" to distinguish them from a somewhat simi- 
lar series overlying the Coal-measures, to which the name 
**New" Red Sandstone was applied. When the term De- 
vonian was adopted it speedily supplanted that of Old Red 
Sandstone, inasmuch as it was founded on a type of marine 
strata of wide geographical extent, whereas the latter term 
described what appeared to be merely a British and local 
development. For the reasons already given, however, it 
is desirable to retain the title Old Red Sandstone as de- 
scriptive of a remarkable suite of deposits to which there 
is little or nothing analogous in typical Devonian rocks. 
The Old Red Sandstone of Europe is almost entirely con- 
fined to the British Isles. It was deposited in separate areas 
or basins, the sites of some of which can still be traced. 
Their diversities of sediment and discrepancy of organic 
contents point to the absence, or at least rare existence, of 
any direct communication between them. It was main- 
tained many years ago by Fleming and still more ex- 
plicitly by Godwin- Austen, and was afterward enforced 
by A. C. Ramsay, that these basins were lakes or inland 
seas. The character of the strata, the absence of unequiv- 
ocally marine fossils, the presence of land-plants and of 
numerous ganoid fishes, which have their modern represen- 
tatives in rivers and lakes, suggest and support this opinion, 
which has been generally adopted by geologists.*" The red 
arenaceous and marly strata which, with their fish-remains 
and land-pjants, occupy a depth of many thousand feet be- 



1S6 por a historj of opinion on this subject see Trans. Royal Soc. Edin. 
zxviii. 1869, p. 346. 
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eontemporaneouslj erupted diabases, porphyrites, felsites, 
and iuSs play an important part in the petrography of the 
Old Bed Sandstone, seeing that they attain a thickness in 
some places of more than 0000 feet, and form important 
ranges of hills. They point to the existence of extensive 
volcanic eruptions from numerous vents in the lakes or in- 
land basins in which the sediments were accumulated. 

Life. — No greater contrast is to be found between the 
organic contents of any two successive groups of rock than 
that which is presented by a comparison of the Upper Silu- 
rian and Old Bed Sandstone systems of Western Europe. 
The abundant marine fauna of the Ludlow period disap- 
peared from the region. As soon as the red rocks begin, the 
fossils rapidly die out. Some traces of the aquatic plants 
that grew in the fresh-water lakes have been detected. An 
abundant fossil, originally referred to the vegetable kingdom 
and named Parka by Fleming, was afterward considered to 
be more probably the egg-packets of the large crustaceans 
which abounded in these waters. More recently, however, 
this organism has been carefully studied by Sir J. W. Daw- 
son and Prof. D. P. Penhallow, who have come to the con- 
clusion that it represents what were aquatic plants with 
creeping stems, linear leaves and sessile sporocarps bearing 
two kinds of sporangia."^ On the land that surrounded the 
lakes or inland seas of the period, there grew the oldest ter- 
restrial vegetation of which more than mere fragments are 
known. It has been scantily preserved in the ancient lake- 
bottoms in Europe; more abundantly in Gasp^ and New 
Brunswick. The American localities have yielded to the 
long-continued researches of Sir J. W. Dawson more than 

»i Truia. B07. 800. Oukada» ix. 1891, tect. iy. pp. 8-16. 
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glomerate. The latter rock forms a conspicuous feature in 
many Old Bed Sandstone districts. It varies in thickness 
from a mere thin bed up to successive massive beds, having 
a united thickness of several thousand feet. The pebbles 
vary much in composition and size. They consist of quartz, 
quartzite, graywacke, granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, 
gneiss, felsite, or any durable material, and their varying 
nature serves to distinguish some bands of conglomerate 
from others. They are of all sizes up to blocks eight feet 
or more in length. They are sometimes tolerably angular, 
particularly where the conglomerate rests upon schists or 
other rocks which weather into angular blocks. In the 
upper Old Red Sandstone, thick accumulations of suban- 
gular conglomerate or breccia recall some glacial deposits of 
modern times. For the most part the stones in the conglom- 
erates are well rounded, sometimes indeed remarkably so, 
even when they are a foot or more in diameter. The larger 
blocks are usually angular fragments that have been derived 
from rocks in the immediate neighborhood. The smaller 
rounded stones have often come from some distance ; at least 
it is impossible to discover any near source for them. Bands 
of red and green clay or marl occur, in which seams and 
nodules of cornstone may not infrequently be observed. 
Here and there, too, the sandstones assume a flaggy charac- 
ter, and sometimes pass into fine gray or olive-colored shales 
and flagstones. Organic remains occur in some of these gray 
beds, but are usually absent from the red strata, though in 
some of the conglomerates teeth, scales, and broken bones 
of fishes are not uncommon. In the north of Scotland, pe- 
culiar very hard calcareous and bituminous flagstones are 
largely developed, and have yielded the chief part of the 
remarkable ichthyic fauna of the system. In Scotland, also, 
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nous wood, not unlike that of some modern trees — ^the meet 
ancient fragment of an angiospermoua exogen yet discov- 
ered. So abundant are the vegetable remains that in some 
layers they actually form thin seams of coal. 

The interest of this flora is heightened by the discovery 
of the fact that the primeval forests were not without the 
hum of insect life. The most ancient known relics of insect 
forms have been recovered from the Devonian strata of New 
Brunswick."* They include both orthopterous and neurop- 
terouB wings, and have been regarded by Mr. Scudder of 
Boston as combining a remarkable union of characters now 
found in distinct orders of insects. In one fragment he 
observed a structure which he could only compare to the 
stridulating organ of some male Orthoptera. Another wing 
indicates the existence of a gigantic Ephemera, with a spread 
of wing extending to five inches. The continued existence 
of scorpions during this period has been established by the 
discovery of two genera (PalsBophoneus and Proscorpius) in 
the Lower Helderberg rocks of New York. * 

The existence of myriapods in the forests of this ancient 
period has been shown by Mr. B. N. Peach, who finds that 
the so-called Kampecaris, previously regarded as a larval 
form of isopod crustacean, really contains two genera of 
chilognathous myriapods differing from other known forms, 
fossil and recent, in their less differentiated structure, each 
body segment being separate, and supplied with only one 
pair of walking legs.'** There were also pulmoniferous 
shells, of which one species (Strophites grandsBva, Dawson) 
occurs in the .plant-beds of St. John, New Brunswick. 



>"* For a sjnopsis of all known species of fossil faueots up to the jear 1990^ 
see Bull. U. S. GecL Surv. No. 71, 1891. 

»•• Proc. Phys. Soc. Bdin. vii. 1882, p. 179. 
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The water-basiDB of the Old Red Sandstone might be sup- 
posed to have been, on the whole, singularly devoid of life; 
for remains of it have been but meagrely preserved. Never- 




wphalaBpi 
oiepia nucrol 
Valenciennesi 



Fig. 861.— Lower Old Bed SaDdstone Fishes, 
o, CephaJaBpis Lyelli, A^. (side view), restored by Professor Ray Lankester; &, Oste- 
olepidotus, Sedflnv. and Murch., restored by Dr. Tnu^uair; c, Dipterus 
esil, SedjBTW. ana Murch., from a sketch by Dr. *" 

, Mesa 



, , ^ Traqpair; d, Ooccosteus 

decipiens, Ag.; e. Hesacanthus (Acanthodes) Mitchelli, Eg., Forfarshire, from a 
sketch by Mr. fa. k Peaeh. 

theless, in some basins at least (Caithness, Moray Firth), it 
roust have been exceedingly abundant, as is shown by the 
extraordinary profusion of the fossils. The fauna consists 
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almost wholly of fishes (Figs. 351, 352). Among these the 
Pteraspis survived for a while from Upper Silurian times. 
With it there lived other forms (Scaphaspis, Holaspis) and 
genera of the allied family of the Cephalaspidse. The an- 
cient order of Dipnoi, which still survives in a few forms in 
some African and Australian rivers (Protopteras, Ceratodus), 
was represented in the lakes of the Lower Old Eed Sand- 
stone by the abundant Dipterus, and in those of the Upper 
by Phaneropleuron. But the ganoids were the most varied 
order in these waters, being represented by a number of 
families. Besides those which lingered 
on from the Upper Silurian period there 
now appeared the striking group of the 
Asterolepids of which Asterolepis and 
Pterichthys (Fig. 352), are characteristic 
genera. Bothriolepis appears to be con- 
fined to the Upper Old Red Sandstone, 
where it sometimes occurs with other 
genera crowded together on the surfaces 
of the layers of stone, as if the fishes 
had been killed suddenly and had been 
covered over with sediment where they 
died. The family of the Coccosteids in- 
cludes the type genus Coccosteus and the 
gigantic Homosteus (Asterolepis). This 
latter form appears to have been the largest fish of the period 
in the European area, its massive cuirass-like head-shield 
sometimes measuring twenty inches in length by sixteen in 
breadth. The sub-order of Acanthodians, marked by their 
strong fin -spines, attained a great development in the waters 
of this period ; among their genera are Mesacanthus (Acan- 
thodes), Cheiracanthas, Ischnacanthus (Diplacanthus), Rha- 




Fig. 863. 
Pterichthys comutus, Ag. 
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dinacanthuB. The Bub-order OroBsopterygid8&, ao remark- 
able for the central Bcaly lobe of their fins, and represented 
at the present time by PolypteruB, swarmed in the waters, 
some of the most characteristic genera being Tristichopteras, 
Gyroptichius, GlyptolepiB, Osteolepis, Thnrsius, and Dip- 
lopteras which are found in the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
of Scotland, and Holoptychius which is a characteristic fish 
of the Upper division of the system. Of the sturgeon tribe 
there were some small representatives belonging to the 
genus Cheirolepis."' The Dinichthys, already referred to 
as occurring in the Devonian rocks of North America, was 
probably one of the largest and most formidable of these 
early fishes. Its head alone incased in strong plates attained 
a length of 3 feet, and was armed with a powerful apparatus 
of teeth. 

A few eurypterids occur, especially of the genera Euryp^ 
terus and Pterygotus (Fig. 848). The species of the former 
are small, but one of the latter, P. anglicus, is found in Scot- 
land, which must have had a length of five or six feet. 

§2. Local Development 

Bttttia. — Murchison, who strongly advocated the opinion 
that the Old Bed Sandstone and l)evonian rocks represent 
different geographical conditions of the same period, and 
who had with satisfaction seen the adoption of the Devonian 
classification by Continental geologists, endeavored to trace 
in the Old Red Sandstone of Britain a threefold division, 
like that which had been accepted for the Devonian system. 
He accordingly arranged the formations as in the subjoined 
table: 



'*i Traquair, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 607. M. Lohest, Ann. Soc. QeoL Belg. 
XV. 1888» p. 112. WhiteaveB, OanAcL Nat. x. Nos. 1, 2, 1881. 
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Tellow and red Bftndfitones and conglomerates: Pterichthys 
major, Holoptychius nobilissimus, etc. -* Dura Den beda. 

' QcTKj and blue calcareous and bituminous flagstones, lime- 
stones, and red sandstones and conglomerates: Dipte- 
rus, Osteolepis, Asterolepis, Acanthodes, Pterichthjs, 

^ etc.*- Caithness flags. 

' Bed and purple sandstones, gray sandy flagstones, and coarse 
conglomerates: Gephalaspis, Pteraspis, Pterygotus *- Ar- 
broath flags. 

It is ^Important to observe that in no district can these 
three subdivisions be found together, and that the so-called 
'* middle' ' formation occurs only in one region — ^the north of 
Scotland. The classification, therefore, does not rest upon 
anv actually ascertained stratigraphical sequence, but on an 
inference from the organic remains. The value of this infer- 
ence will be estimated a little further on. All that can be 
affirmed from the stratigraphical evidence of any district in 
Britain is that a great physical and palseontological break 
can generally be traced m the Old Red Sandstone, dividing 
it into two completely distinct series.*" 

As a whole, the Old Bed Sandstone, where its strata are 
really red, is, like other masses of red deposits, singularly 
barren of organic remains. As above remarked, the phys- 
ical conditions under which the precipitation of iron oxide 
took place are not easily explained. They were evidently 
unfavorable for the development of animal life in the same 
waters. Sir A. C. Ramsay has connected the occurrence of 
such red formations with the existence of salt lakes, from 
the bitter waters of which not only iron oxide but often rock- 
salt, magnesian limestone, and gypsum were thrown down.'** 
He points also to the presence ot land-plants, footprints of 
amphibia, and other indications of terrestrial surfaces, while 
truly marine organisms are either found in a stunted condi- 
tion or are absent altogether. Where the strata of the Old 
Red Sandstone, losing their red color and ferruginous char* 
acter, assume gray or yellow tints and pass into a calcareous 
or argillaceous condition, they not infrequently become fos- 
siliferous. At the same time, it is worthy of remark that 

>•« Q. J. GeoL Soc. xvui. 1860, p. 312. 

^*^ Prof. Oosselet contends that the precipitation of iron might quite well 
have taken place in the sea, and he cites the case of the Devonian basin of 
Dinant, where the same beds are in one part red and barren of organic remains, 
and in another part of the same area are of the usual colors and are full of 
marine fossils. But (he red color of the Old Red Sandstone is general, and is 
accompanied with other proofs of isolation in the basins of deposit (see p. 1314). 
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the red conglomerates, which might be sappoeed little likely 
to contain organic remains, are occasionally foand to be full 
joi detached scales, plates, and bones of fishes. 

The Old Red Sandstone of Britain, according to the 
author's researches, consists of two subdiyisions, the lower 
of which passes down conformably into the Upper Silurian 
deposits, the upper shading off in the same manner into the 
base of the Carboniferous system, while they are separated 
from each other by an unconformability. 

1. LowsB. — Red sandstones, conglomerates, flagstones, 
and associated igneous rocks, passing in some places con- 
formably down into Upper Silurian formations, elsewhere 
resting unconformably on Dalradian or other older rocks — 
Dipterus, Goccosteus, Cephalaspis, Pterygotus, etc. 

In a memoir on the Old Ked Sanastone of Western 
Europe, the author has proposed short names for the differ- 
ent detached basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
was accumulated.'*^ The most southerly of these (the Welsh 
Lake) lies in the Silurian region extending from Shrop- 
shire into SouthWales. Here the uppermost parts of 
the Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 
10,000 feet thick, which in turn pass up conformably into 
the base of the Carboniferous system. This yast accumula- 
tion of red rocks consists in its lower portions of red and 
green shsdes and flagstones, with some white sandstones 
and thin cornstones; in the central and chief diyision, of red 
and green spotted sandjr marls and clays, with red sand- 
stones and cornstones; in the higher parts, of gray, red, 
chocolate-colored, and yellow sandstones, with bands of 
conglomerate. No unconformability has yet been proyed 
in any part of this series of rocks, though, from the obser- 
yations of De la Beche and Jukes, it may be suspected that 
the higher strata, which graduate upward into the Carbonif- 
erous formations, are separated from the underlying portions 
of the Old Red Sandstone by a distinct discordance."* 

Although, as a whole, barren of organic remains, these 
red rocks haye here and there, more particularly in the cal- 
careous zones, yielded fragments of nshes and crustaceans. 
In their lower and central portions remains of the fishes 
Cephalaspis, Didymaspis, Scaphaspis, Pteraspis, and Oya- 



>•* Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xrdli. IST^ 

»« De la Beche, Mem. Qeoi. Surv. vol. i 1846, p. 50. J. B. Jukes, Lettera, 
elc. 1871, p. 608; letter to A. G. Ramsay, dated 1867. Symonds, ''Reoords of 
the Rocks," 1812; Hnghee, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1876, sects, p. 70. 
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thaspis, have been found, together with crustaceans of the 
genera Stylonurus, Pterygotus, Prearcturus, and obscure 
traces of plants. The upper yellow and red sandstones con- 
tain none of the cephalaspid nshes, which are there replaced 
by Pterichthys and Holoptychius, associated with distinct 
impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of 
the Old Eed Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Ser- 
pula and Conularia occur, but these are exceptional cases, 
and point to the advent of the Carboniferous marine fauna, 
which doubtless existed outside the British area before it 
spread over the site of the Old Red Sandstone basins (see 
p. 1329). 

It is in Scotland*" that the Old Red Sandstone shows 
the most comf)lete and varied development, alike in physical 
structure and in organic contents. Throughout that country 
the system is found to consist of two well-marked groups of 
strata, separated from each other, by a strong unconforma- 
bility and a complete break in the succession of organic 
remains. Each subdivision occurs in distinct basins of de- 

gosit. The most important basin of the Lower Old Red 
andstone Occupies the central valley, between the base of 
the Highland mountains and the Uplands of the southern 
counties (Lake Caledonia). On the northeast, it presents a 
series of noble cliflE-sections along the coast-line from Stone- 
haven to the mouth of the Tay. On the southwest it ranges 
by the island of Arran and the south of Cantyre across St. 
George's Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to the 
western seaboard, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by 
hills of crystalline rocks, and on the south chiefly by a Silu- 
rian belt. In this basin abundant volcanic action manifested 
itself across the whole breadth of Scotland and in the north 
of Ireland. Another distinct and still larger basin (Lake 
Orcadie) of the lower subdivision lies on the north side of 
the Highlands, but only a portion of it emerges above the 
sea in the north of Scotland. Skirting the slopes of the 
mountains along the Moray Firth and tne east of Ross and 
Sutherland, it stretches through Caithness and the Orkney 
Islands as far as the south of the Shetland group, and may 
possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sog- 
nefjord and Dalsfjord in Norway, where red conglomerates 



iM See Agassiz, "PoissoiiB du Yieux Grds Bougie," Hugh Miller's **01d Red 
Sandfllone" and ^'Footprints of the Creator*'; J. Anderson's **Dura Ben"; Ex- 
planations Geo). Sunr. Scotland, sheets 14, 16, 23, 24, H2, 33, 34; author's 
memoir cited on previous page, and papers referred to in subsequent notes. 
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like those of the north of Scotland occur. There is even 
reason to infer that it may have ranged eastward into Bus- 
sia, for, as already stated, some of its most characteristic 
organisms are found also among the Devonian strata of that 
country. Several distinct contemporaneous volcanic centres 
have been detected in this basin. A third minor area of the 
Lower Old Bed Sandstone fLake Cheviot) lay on the south 
side of the Southern Uplanas, over the east of Berwickshire 
and the north of Northumberland, including the area of the 
Cheviot Hills, where a copious volcanic series has been pre- 
served. A fourth (Lake of Lorne^ occupied a basin on the 
flanks of the southwest Highlancis, which is now partlj 
marked by the terraced volcanic hills of Lome. There is 
sufficient diversity of lithological and palseontological char- 
acters to show that these several areas were on the whole 
distinct basins, separated both from each other and from the 
sea. The interval between the Lower and Upper Old Red 
Sandstone was so protracted, and the geographical changes 
accomplished during it were so extensive, tnat the basins in 
which the late parts of the system were deposited only par- 
tially correspond with those of the older lakes. 

in the central basin, or Lake Caledonia, both divisions 
of the Old Red Sandstone are typically seen. The lower 
series of deposits, attaining a maximum depth of perhaps 
20,000 feet, everywhere presents traces of shallow-water 
conditions. The accumulation of so great a thickness of 
sediment can only be explained on the supposition that 
the subterranean movements, which at first ridged up the 
Silurian sea-floor into land, inclosing separate basins, con- 
tinued to deepen these basins, until, eventually, enormous 
masses of sediment had slowly gathered in them. This 
massive series of deposits passes down conformably in 
Lanarkshire into Upper Silurian rocks; elsewhere its base 
is concealed by later formations, or by the unconformability 
with which different horizons rest upon the older rocks. 
Covered unconformably by every rock younger than itself, 
it consists of reddish-brown or chocolate-colored, gray, and 
yellow sandstones, red shales, gray flagstones, coarse con- 
glomerates, with occasional bands of limestone and corn- 
stone. The gray flagstones and thin gray and olive shales 
and ''calmstones'* are almost confined to Forfarshire, in 
the northeast part • of the basin, and are known as the 
*' Arbroath flags." One of the most marked lithological 
features in this central Scottish basin is the occurrence in 
it of extensive masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. 
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These, consisting of diabases, porphjrites, felsites, and 
tnfis, attain a thickness of more than 6000 feet, and form 
important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Ochil, and 
Siolaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the 
base of the system, and are regularly interstratified with 
bands of the ordinary sedimentary strata. They point to the 
outburst of numerous volcanic vents along the lake or in- 
land sea in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone of central 
Scotland was laid down; and their disposition shows that 
the vents ranged themselves in lines or linear groups, paral- 
lel with the general trend of the great central valley. The 
fact that the igneous rocks are succeeded by thousands of 
feet of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, without any 
intercalation of lava or tuS, proves that the volcanic episode 
in the history of the lake came to a close long before the 
lake itself disappeared."^ As a rule, the deposits of this 
basin are singularly unfossiliferous, though some portions 
of them, particularly in the Forfarshire (Arbroath) flagstone 
eroup, have proved rich in remains of crustaceans and fish. 
rfiDO or more species of crustaceans have been obtained, 
chieflv eurypterids, but including one or two phyllopods. 
The large pterygotus (P. anglicus) is especially character- 
istic, and must have attained a great size, for some of the 
individuals indicate a length of 6 feet, with a breadth of 
li feet. There occur also a smaller species (F. minor), two 
Eurypteri, and three species of Stylonurus. Upward of 
twenty species of fishes have been obtained, chiefly from 
the Arbroath flags, belonging to the sub-orders Acantho- 
didsd and Ostracostei (Fig. §51). One of the most abun- 
dant forms ia the little Mesacanthus (Acanthodes) Mitchell!. 
Another common fish is Ischnacantnus (Diplacanthus^ gra- 
cilis. There occur also Climatius scutiger, C. reticulatus, 
0. uncinatus, C. Macnicoli, C. grandis, G. gracilis, Parexus in- 
ourvus, Cephalaspis Lyellii, and Pteraspis Mitchelli. Some 
of the sandstones and shales are crowded with indistinctly 

{>reserved vegetation, occasionally in sufficient quantity to 
orm thin laminsa of coal. The egg-like impressions known 
as Parka decipiens and referred to on p. 1316 also abound 
in some layers. In Forfarshire, the surfaces of the shaly 
flagstones are now and then covered with linear grass-like 
plants, like the sedgy vegetation of a lake or marsh. In 
Perthshire, certain layers occur, chiefly made up of com- 

^^ Presidential AddreM, Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc 1882, p. 62 et seq. 
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{)ressed stems of Psilophyton (Fig. 350). The -adjoining 
and was doubtless clotned with a flora in large measure 
lycopodiaceous. 

The Old Bed Sandstone of the northern basin (Lake 
Orcadie) is typically developed in Caithness, where it con- 
sists chiefly ol the well-known dark-gray bituminous and 
calcareous flagstones of commerce. It rests unconformably 
upon various crystalline schists, granites, etc., and must 
have been deposited on the very uneven bottom of a sink- 
ing basin, seeing that occasionally even some of the higher 
Platforms are found resting against the more ancient rocks. 
'he lower zones consist of red sandstones and conglomer- 
ates, which graduate upward into the flagstones. Other 
red sandstones, however, supervene in the higher parts 
of the system. The total depth of the series in Caithness 
has been estimated at upward of 16,000 feet. Murchison 
was the first to attempt the correlation of the Caithness flag- 
stones with the Old Bed Sandstone of the rest of Britain. 
Founding upon the absence from these northern rocks of 
the cephalaspidean fishes characteristic of the admitted 
Lower Old Bed Sandstone in the south of Scotland and 
in Wales and Shropshire, upon the presence of numerous 

fenera of fishes not known to occur elsewhere in the true 
lower Old Bed Sandstone, and upon the discovery of a 
Pterygotus in the basement red sandy group of strata, he 
concluded that the massive flagstone series of Caithness could 
not be classed with the Lower Old Bed Sandstone, but must 
be of younger date. He supposed the red sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and shales at the base, with their Pterygotus, 
to represent the true Lower Old Bed Sandstone, wnue the 
great flagstone series with its distinctive fishes was made 
into a middle division answering in some of its ichthyolitic 
contents to the Middle Devonian rocks of the Continent. 
This view was accepted by geologists. I have, however, 
endeavored to show that the Caithness flagstones belong 
to the Lower Old Bed Sandstone, and that there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of any middle division. It appears 
to me that the discrepancy in organic contents between the 
Caithness and the Aroroath flags is by no means so strong 
as Murchison supposed, but that several species are common 
to both. In particular, I find that the characteristically 
Lower Old Bed Sandstone and Upper Silurian crustacean 
genus Pterygotus occurs, not merely in the basement zone 
of the Caithness flags, but also high up in the series. The 
genera Acanthodes (Mesacanthus) and Diplacanthus (Isch- 
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nacanthos) appear both in Caithness and in Forfarshire. 
Parexus incurvus occurs in the northern as well as the 
southern basin. The admitted paladontological distinctions 
are probably not greater than the striking lithological differ- 
ences between the strata of the two regions would account 
for, or than the contrast between the ichthjic faunas of ad- 
jacent but disconnected y^ater- basins at the present time. 

More than sixty species of fishes have been obtained 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland. 
Among these, the genera Acanthodes, Asterolepis. Cheira- 
canthus, Cheirolepis, Goccosteus, Diplacanthus, Ciplopterus, 
Dipterus, Glyptoiepis, Osteolepis, and Pterichthys are spe* 
ciaily characteristic. Some of the shales are crowded with 
the little phyllopod crustacean Estheria membranacea. 
Land-plants abound, especially in the higher groups of 
the flagstones, where forms of Psilophyton, Lepidoden- 
dron, Stigmaria, Sigillaria, Calamites, and Gyclopteris, as 
well as other genera, occur. In the Shetland Islands, 
traces of abundant contemporaneous volcanic rocks have 
been observed.*" These, with the exception of two trifling 
examples in the region of the Moray Firth, are the only 
known instances of volcanic action in the Lower Old Bed 
Sandstone of Lake Orcadie. In the other two Scottish 
basins, those of the Cheviot Hills"* and of Lome,*" vol- 
canic action long continued vigorous, and produced thick 
piles of lava, like those of Lake Caledonia. 

2. Upper. — This division consists of yellow and red 
sandstones, conglomerates, marls, etc., passing up conform- 
ably into the base of the Carboniferous system, and resting 
unoonformably on the Lower Old Bed Sandstone and every 
older formation. Among its distinctive fossils are Holo- 
ptychius, Bothriolepis (Pterichthys) major, etc. 

Below the Carboniferous system there occur in Scotland 
certain red sandstones, deep-red clays or marls, conglomer- 
ates, and breccias, the sandstones passing into yellow or 
even white. These strata, wherever their stratigraphical 
relations can be distinctly traced, lie unconformably upon 
every formation older than themselves, including the Lower 



>^ Trans. Boj. Soc. Edin. zzviii. 1878, p. 345. Presidential Address^ 
Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. xlviiu 1892, p. 94. Peach and Home, Trana. Roj. 
Soc. Edin. xzxii. 1884, p. 359. 

>•• 0. T. Olough, "Cheyiot Hills," Geol. Sarr. Mem. Sheet 108K.E., 1888; 
J. J. H. Teoll, GeoL Mag. 1883. 

^w PreeidentiaL Address, Quart. Joum. €tooL Boo. xlvilL 1882, pt 9&. 
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Old Bed Sandetone, while, on the other hand, they pass up 
conformably into the Carboniferous rocks above. As al- 
ready remarked, they were deposited in basins, which only 
Sartially corresponded with those wherein the Lower Old 
led Sandstone had been laid down. Studied from the side 
of the underlying^ formations, they seem naturally to form 
part of the Old Bed Sandstone, since they agree with it in 
general lithological character, and also in containing some 
distinctively Old Bed Sandstone genera of fishes, such as 
Pterichthys and Holoptychius; though, approached from 
the upper or Carboniferous direction, they might rather 
be assumed as the natural sandy base of tnat system into 
which they insensibly graduate. On the whole, they are 
remarkably barren of orj^anic remains, though in some 
localities (Dura Den in Fife, Lauderdale) they have yielded 
a number of genera and species of fishes, crowded profusely 
through the pale sandstone, as if the individuals nad been 
suddenly killed and rapidly covered over with sediment 
(see p. l075). Among tne characteristic organisms of the 
Scottish Upper Old Ked Sandstone are Bothriolepis (Pte- 
richthys) major, Holoptychius nobilissimus, H. Andersoni, 
Glyptopomus, GlyptolsBmus and Phaneropleuron. 

In the Upper Old Bed Sandstone of the Firth of Clyde, 
Bothriolepis (Pterichthys) major and Holoptychius occur 
at the Heads of Ayr, while a band of marine limestone, 
lying in the red sandstone series in Arran, is crowded with 
ordinary Carboniferous Limestone shells, such as Productus 
giganteus, P. semireticulatus, P. punctatus, Chonetes har- 
drensis, Spirifer lineatus, etc. These fossils are absent from 
the great series of red sandstones overlying the limestone, 
and do not reappear till we reach the limestones in the 
Lower Carboniferous series; yet the organisms must have 
been living during all that long interval outside of the 
Upper Old Bed Sandstone area (p. 1370). Not only so, but 
they must have been in existence long before the formation 
of the thick Arran limestone, though it was only during the 
comparatively brief interval represented by that limestone 
that geographical changes permitted them to enter the Old 
Bed Sandstone basin and settle for a while on its floor. 
The higher parts of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone seem 
thus to have been contemporaneous with a Carboniferous 
Limestone fauna which, having appeared beyond the British 
area, was ready to spread over it as soon as the conditions 
became favorable for the invasion. It is, of course, obvious 
that such an abundant and varied fauna as that of the Car- 
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boniferoiis Limestone caDnot have come suddenly iBto ex* 
istence at the period marked by the base of the limestone. 
It most have had a lon^ previous existence outside the 
present area of the deposit. 

In the north of Scotland, on the Lowlands bordering 
the Moray Firth, and again in the island of Hoy, one <S 
the Orkney group, yellow and red sandstones (with inter- 
bedded diabase and tuff), containing characteristic Upper 
Old Bed Sandstone fishes, lie unconformably upon the 
Caithness flags. '^' In these northern tracts, the same rela- 
tion is thus traceable as in the central counties, between 
the two divisions of the system. 

Turning southward across the border districts into the 
north of England, we find the red sandstones and con- 

S^lomerates of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone Iving uncon- 
ormably on Silurian rocks and Lower Old Bea Sandstone. 
Some of the brecciated conglomerates have much resem- 
blance to glacial detritus, ana it was suggested by Bamsay 
that they have been connected with contemporaneous ice- 
action.**^ Such are the breccias of the Lammermuir HillSi 
and those which show themselves here and there from under 
the overlying mass of Carboniferous strata that flanks the 
Silurian hills of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Bed con- 
glomerates and sandstones appear interruptedly at the base 
of the Carboniferous rocks, even as far as Fnntshire and 
Anglesey. They are commonly classed as Old Bed Sand- 
stone, but merely from their position and lithological 
character. No organic remains have been found in them. 
They may therefore, in part at least, belong to the Carbonif- 
erous system, having been deposited on different successive 
horizons during the gradual depression of the land. In 
Devonshire, at Barnstaple, Pilton, Marwood, and Baggy 
Point, certain sandstones, shales, and limestones (already 
referred to in the account of the Devonian rocks) graduate 
upward into the base of the Carboniferous system, and ap- 
pear to represent the Upper Old Bed Sandstone of the rest 

"> Trans. Boy. Soc. Eidin. xxTiii. 1818, p. 406; Quart Journ. Oeol. Soc 
ziTiii. 1893, Presidential Address, p. 100. 

>tt The examples of sappoeed glacial striie in the pebbles in these breccias 
may be merely frictional markings connected with faults or internal moTcments 
of the rocks. But the forms of the pebbles, their moraine like nnstratifled or 
rudely -strati fled accumulation, and the occurrence of aggregated lumps of brec- 
cia in the midst of fine sandstone strongly remind one of the ftoniliar features 
of true glacial deposits. Compare H. Reusch, on similar evidence from the 
Palseozoic rocks of Norway, Norges GeoL Underaog. Aarbog. 1891. 
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of Britain. They contain land-plants and also many marine 
fossils, some of which are common Carboniferous forms.' 
They thus indicate a transition into the geographical con* 
ditions of the Carboniferous period, as is still more dearly 
illustrated by the corresponding strata in Scotland. 

The Old Ked Sandstone attains a great deyelopment in 
the south and southwest of Ireland. The thick * ' Dingle- 
Beds'' and ''Glengariff grits" pass down into Upper Silu- 
rian strata, and no doubt represent the Lower Old Bed Sand- 
stone of Scotland. They are succeeded in Kerry by red 
sandstones which cover them unconformably, and resemble 
the ordinary Upper Old Bed Sandstone of Scotland. In 
Cork and the southeast of Ireland they are followed by 
the pale sandstones and shaly flagstones known as the 
**Kiltorcan beds," with apparently a perfect conforma^ 
bility. The Kiltorcan beds (which pass up conformably 
into the Carboniferous Slate) haye yielded a few fishes 
(Bothriolepis, Coccosteus, Pterichthys, Olyptolepis), some 
crustaceans (Belinurus, Pterygotus), a fresh-water lamelli- 
branch (Anodonta Jukesii), apd a number of ferns and 
other land-plants (Palsdopteris, Sphenopteris, Sagenaria 
(Cyclostigma), Knorria."* 

Norwty, etc. — On the continent of Europe the Old Bed 
Sandstone type can hardly be said to occur. Some outliers 
of red sandstone and conglomerate (p. 1324) in northern and 
western Norway reach a thickness of 1000 to 1200 feet. 
Near Christiania, they follow the Silurian strata like the 
Old Bed Sandstone, but as yet haye yielded no fossils, so 
that, as they pass up into no younger formation, their geo- 
logical horizon cannot be certainly fixed. The Deyonian 
rocks of Bussia haye been aboye referred to as presenting 
a union of the two types of this part of the geological 
series. The extension of the land of the Old Bed Sand- 
stone period, with its characteristic flora, far north within the 
Arctic Circle is indicated by the discoyeries made at Bear 
Island (lat. TO"" 80' N.) between the coast of Norway and 
Spitzber^en. Certain seams of coal and coaly shale occur 
at that locality, underlying beds of Carboniferous Lime- 

"» Prof. Hull, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxr. xxxri. ; Trans. Roy. Dublin Soc (new 
Ber.) i. p. 135, 1880; Explanations of the Oeol. Survey, Ireland, sbeetB 167, 
etc., 187, etc.; J. Nolan, Q. J. Geol. Soc. 1880, p. 529; Ktnahan, Trans. G^l. 
Sott. Edin. 1882, p. 152. A recent peraoniJ examination has convinced me that 
the south of Ireland formed another of the basins in which the Lower Old Bed 
Sandstone was accumulated. 

* Gbology— Vol. XXXI— 16 
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Btone and overlyiM some yellow dolomite, calcareous shale, 
and red shales. They have been assigned by Heer to the 
Carboniferous series, but are regardedf by Dawson as un- 
questionably Devonian. They majr be correlated with the 
Upper Old Bed Sandstone of Britain. Heer enumerates 
eighteen species; only three are peculiar to the locality, 
while among the others are some widely-di£Eused forms: 
Galamites radiatus (transitionis), Palseopteris roemeriana, 
Sphenopteris Schimperi, Cardiopteris frondosa, Lepidoden- 
dron veltheimianum and three other species, Kaorria im- 
bricata, and Sagenaria (Gyclostigma) kiltorkensis.'^* In 
Spitzbergen itself, according to the researches of Nathorst, 
the so-called '^Heckla-HooK formation" contains a large 
assemblage of fish-remains, shells, and plants, which prove 
it to be the equivalent of part of the Scottish Old Bed 
Sandstone. 

Noftli Americi. — ^It is interestiuj^ to observe that in North 
America representatives occur of the two divercent Devo- 
nian and Old Bed Sandstone types of Europe. The Ameri- 
can Devonian fades has already been referred to. On the 
eastern side of the ancient pre-Gambrian and Silurian ridge, 
which, stretching southward from Canada, separated in early 
Palaeozoic time the great interior basin from the Atlantic 
slopes, we find the Devonian rocks of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the interior represented in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia by a totally different series of deposits. The 
contrast strikingly recaHs that presented by the Old Bed 
Sandstone of the north of Scotland and the Devonian rocks 
of North Germany. On the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
the coast of Gasp^ shows rocks of the so-called ''Quebec 
group" unconformably overlain by gray limestones with 
green and red shales, attaining, according to Logan, a total 
thickness of about 2000 feet,"* and in some bands replete 
with Upper Silurian fossils. They are conformably fol- 
lowed by a vast arenaceous series of deposits termed the 
Gaspd Sandstones, to which the careful measurements of 
Logan and his colleagues of the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey assign a depth of 7036 feet. This formation consists of 
grav and drab-colored sandstones, with occasional gray 
shales and bands of massive conglomerate. Similar rocks 
reappear along the southern coast of New Brunswick, where 



"* Heer, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xzviii. p. 161. Daw^son, op. cit. xxix. p. 24. 
"» •'Geology of Canada," p. 393. 
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ihej attain a depth of 9500 feet, and again on the opposite 
side of the Bay of Fundy. The researches of Sir J. W. 
Dawson, already referred to, have made known the remark- 
able flora of these rocks. Some of the same plants have 
been met with in the Devonian rocks to the west of the 
Archaean ridge, so that there can be little doubt of the con- 
temporaneity of the deposits on the two sides. Besides the 
abundant vegetation, a few traces of the fauna of the period 
have been recovered from the Old Bed Sandstone. Among 
them are the remains of several small crustaceans, including 
a minute shrimp-like Eurypterus, and the more highly or- 
ganized Amphipeltis, with the snail (Strophites) referred to 
on p. 1818. That the sea had at least occasional access to 
the iDland basins into which the abundant terrestrial vegeta- 
tion was washed, is proved by the occurrence of marine or- 
f;anisms, such as a small annelid (Spirorbis) adhering to the 
eaves of the plants, and (in Gaspd and Nova Scoti^ by the 
occasional appearance of brachiopods, especially Lingala, 
Spirifer, and Ohonetes."* 

Section iv» Car bonifer ous 

§1. General Characters 

This great system of rocks has received its name from the 
seams of coal which form one of its distinguishing characters 
in most parts of the world. Both in Europe and America 
it may be seen passing down conformably into the Devonian 
and Old Bed Sandstone. So insensible indeed is the grada- 
tion in many consecutive sections where the two systems join 
each other that no sharp line can there be drawn between 
them. This stratigraphical passage is likewise in many 
places associated with a corresponding commingling of or- 
ganic remains, either by the ascent of undoubted Devonian 
species into the lower parts of the Carboniferous series, or 
by the appearance in the Upper Devonian beds of species 
which attained their maximum development in Carbonifer- 

>* Daw8Qi&*B * 'Acadian G^logy/' cha|». xzi. and zziL 
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OU8 times. Hence there can be no doubt as to the true place 
of the Carboniferous system in the geological record. In 
some places, however, the higher members of this system are 
found resting unconformably upon Devonian or older rocks, 
so that local disturbances of considerable magnitude occurred 
before or at the commencement of the Carboniferous period. 
It is deserving of notice that Carboniferous rocks are very 
generally arranged in basin-shaped areas, many of which 
have been wholly or partially overspread unconformably by 
later formations. This disposition, so well seen in Europe, 
and particularly in the central and western half of the Con- 
tinent, has in some cases been caused merely by the plica- 
tion and subsequent extensive denudation of what were 
originally wide continuous sheets of rock, as may be ob- 
served in the British Isles. But the remarkable small scat- 
tered coal-basins of France and central Germany were proba- 
bly from the first isolated areas of deposit, though they have 
suffered, in some cases very greatly, from subsequent plica- 
tion and denudation. In Bussia, and still more in China 
and western North America, Carboniferous rocks cover 
thousands of square miles in horizontal or only very gently 
undulating sheets. 

EocKS. — The materials of which the Carboniferous sys- 
tem is built up differ considerably in different regions; but 
two facies of sedimentation have a wide development. In 
one of these, the marine type, limestones form the prevail- 
ing rocks, and are often visibly made up of organic remains, 
chiefly encrinites, corals, foraminifera, and moUusks. Ac- 
cording to Dupont's researches in the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Belgium there are two main types of limestone: 
(1) the massive limestones formed by reef- building corals 
and coralloid animals, and disposed in fringing reefs or dis- 
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persed atolls, according to their neamefis to or distance from 
the coast of the time; and (2) the detritic limestones, consist- 
ing either of an aggregation of crinoid stems or of coral- 
debris, and often stretching in extensive sheets like sand- 
stone or shale/*^ The limestones of both types assume a 
compact homogeneous character, with black, gray, white, or 
mottled colors, and are occasionally largely quarried as mar- 
ble. Local developments of oolitic structure occur among 
them. They also assume in some places a yellowish, dull, 
finely granular aspect and more or less dolomitic composi- 
tion. They occur in beds, sometimes as in central England, 
Ireland, and Belgium, piled over each other for a depth of 
hundreds of feet, and in Utah for several thousand feet, with 
little or no intercalation of other material than limestone. 
The limestones frequently contain irregular nodules of a 
white, gray, or black flinty chert (phtanite), which, present- 
ing a close resemblance to the flints of the chalk, occur in 
certain beds or layers of rock, sometimes in numbers suffi- 
cient to form of themselves tolerably distinct strata. '^" These 
concretions are associated with the oi^anisms of the rock, 
some of which, completely silicified and beautifully pre- 
served, may be found imbedded in the chert. Dolomite, 
usually of a dull yellowish color, granular texture, and 
rough feel, occurs both in beds regularly interstratified with 
the limestones and also in broad wall-like masses running 
through the limestones. In the latter cases, it is evident 
that the limestone has been changed into dolomite along 
lines of joint; in the former, the dolomite may be due to 
eontemporaneous alteration of the original calcareous deposit 



w BuU. Acad. Roy. Belg. (3) v. 1883, No. J. 
1*^ Benard, op. cit. (2) zlvl p. 9. 
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by the magnesian salte of sea-water as already explained 
(pp. 646, 696). Traced to a distance, the limestones are often 
found to grow thinner, and to be separated by increasing 
thicknesses of shale, or to become more and more argillaceoos 
and to pass eventually into shale. The shales, too, are often 
largely calcareous, and charged with fossils; but in some 
places assume dark colors, become more thoroughly argilla- 
ceous, and contain, besides carbonaceous matter, au impreg- 
nation of pyrites or marcasite. Where the marine Carbo- 
niferous type dies out, the shales may pass even into coal, 
associated with sandstones, clays, and ironstones. In Brit- 
ain, abundant contemporaneous volcanic rocks are preserved 
in the Carboniferous Limestone series. 

The second facies of sedimentation points to deposit in 
shallow lagoons, which at first were replenished from the 
sea, but afterward appear to have been brackish and then 
fresh, or in lakes into which coarse and fine detritus as well 
as vegetation and animal remains were washed from neigh- 
boring land. The most abundant strata of this type are 
sandstones, which, presenting every gradation of fineness of 
grain up to pebbly grits, and even (near former shore-lines) 
conglomerates, are commonly yellow, gray, or white in 
color, well-bedded, sometimes micaceous and fissile, some- 
times compact; often full of streaks or layers of coaly mat- 
ter. Besides the existence of pebbly grits and conglomerates 
pointing to comparatively strong currents of transport, there 
occur, in different parts of the Carboniferous system, scat- 
tered pieces and even blocks of granite, gneiss, quartzite, or 
other durable material which lie imbedded, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups, in limestone, sandstone, and in coal. 
Various explanations have been proposed to account for 
these erratics, some writers having even suggested the action 
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of drifting ice."* The stones were most probably trans- 
ported bj floating plants. Seaweeds with their rootlets 
wrapped round loose blocks might easily be torn up and 
drifted out to sea so as to drop their freight among corals 
and crinoids living on the bottom. But more usually trees 
growing on the land would envelop soil and stones among 
their roots, and if blown down and carried away by storms 
and floods might bear these with them.'"® 

Next in abundance to the sandy sediment came the de- 
posits of mud now forming shales. These occur in seams or 
bands from less than an inch to many yards in thickness. 
They are commonly black and carbonaceous, frequently 
largely charged with pyritous impregnations, sometimes 
crowded with concretions of clay -ironstone. Coal occurs 
among these strata in seams varying from less than an inch 
up to several feet or yards in thickness, but swelling out in 
some rare examples to 100 feet or more. A coal-seam may 
consist entirely of one kind of coal. Frequently, however, 
it contains one or more thin layers or '* partings" of shale, 
the nature or quality of the seam being alike or different on 
the two sides of the parting. The same seam may be a can- 
nel-coal at one part of a mineral field, an ordinary soft coal 
at a second, and an ironstone at a third. Moreover, in Brit- 
ain and other countries, each coal-seam is usually underlain 
by U bed of fire«clay or shale, through which rootlets branch 
freely in all directions. These fire-clays, as their name de- 
notes, are used for pottery or brick-making. They appear 
to be the soil on which the plants of the coal grew, and it 

"* For remarks on the climate of the GarboniferouB period see postea, 
p. 1340. 

1^ For accounts of these travelled stones in Carboniferous rocks see espe- 
cially D. Slur, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxxv. 1885, p. 613, and the authori- 
ties cited bj him; also W. S. Gresley, Geol. Mag. 1885, p. 653; Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc xliii. 1887, p. 734; V. Ball, op. cit. xliv. 1888, p. 871. 
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was doubtless the growth of the vegetation that deprived 
them of their alkalies and iron, and thus made them indu£- 
triallj valuable. In the small coal- basins of central France 
the coal is dispersed in banks and isolated veins all through 
the Carboniferous strata. Clay -ironstone occurs abundantly 
in some coal-fields, both in the form of concretions (sphadro- 
siderite) and also in distinct layers from less than an inch to 
eighteen inches or more in- thickness. The nodules have 
generally been formed round some organic object, such as 
a shell, seed-cone, fern-frond, etc. Many of the ironstone 
beds likewise abound in organic remains, some of them, 
like the ^^mussel-band'' ironstone of Scotland, consisting 
almost wholly of valves of Anthracosia or other shell con- 
verted into carbonate of iron. 

The mode of origin of coal cannot be closely paralleled 
by any modem formation, and various divergent views have 
been expressed on the subject. There seem to have been 
two distinct modes of accumulation, (1) by growth in situ^ 
and (2) by drifting from adjacent land. It is possible that 
in some coal-fields both these processes may have been sue* 
cessively or simultaneously in operation, so that the results 
are commingled. 

1. In those cases where the evidence points to growth in 
situ, the coal-seams have been laid down with tolerable uni- 
formity of thickness and character over considerable areas of 
ground, and they now appear as regular layers intercalated 
between sheets of sediment and for the most part rest on 
fire-clay or shale, into which the stigmaria rootlets may fre- 
quently be seen to ramify as in the position of growth.*" 

181 For arguments in support of the view thai coal was formed of plants in 
situ see Logan, Trans. Qeol. Soc. vi. 1842, p. 491. Newberry, Amer. Journ. 
Sci. xxiii. 1867, p. 212, "GeoL Surv. Ohio," vol. ii. Geology, p. 126; Gumbel. 
Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1883. 
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The nearest analogy to these conditions is probably fur- 
nished by cypress swamps"* or the mangrove swamps alluded 
to already (p. 806), where masses of arborescent vegetation, 
with their roots spreading in salt water among marine organ- 
isms, grow out into the sea as a belt or fringe on low shores, 
and form a matted soil which adds to the breadth of the 
land. The coal-growths no doubt also flourished in salt 
water; for such shells as Aviculopecten and Qoniatites are 
foand lying on the coal or in the shales attached to it. Each 
coal-seam represents the accumulated growth of a period 
which was limited either by the exhaustion of the soil under- 
neath the vegetation (as may be indicated by the composi- 
tion of the fire-clays), or by the rate of the intermittent 
subsidence that aifected the whole area of coal-growths. 
Though the vegetation in these coal-fields may have grown 
as a whole in situ, there may also have been considerable 
transport of loose leaves, branches, trunks, etc., after 
storms, and also during times of more rapid subsidence. 
From the fact that a succession of coal-seams, each repre- 
senting a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, can be seen 
in a single coal-field extending through a vertical thickness 
of 10,000 feet or more, it is clear that the strata of such a 
field must have been laid down during prolonged and exten- 
sive subsidence. It has been assumed that, besides depres- 
sion, movements in an upward direction were needful to 
bring the submerged surfaces once more up within the limits 
of plant growth. But this would involve a prolonged and 
almost inconceivable see-saw oscillation; and the assump- 
tion is really unnecessary if we suppose that the downward 



>^ For an account of the submerged lands of the Misaiaalppi, see Ljell's 
'Second Visit to the United States," chap, zuiii. 
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movement, though prolonged, was not continuous, bat was 
marked by paases, long enough for the silting-up of lagoons 
and the sptead of coal-jungles.'" 

2. The researches of Grand' Eury, Fayol, and others in 
the small coal-basins of central France have shown that in 
these regions much vegetable matter was washed down from 
adjacent land.'** The coal is irregularly distributed among 
the strata, and it is associated with beds of coarse detritus 
and other evidence of torrential action. Numerous trunks 
of calamododendra, sigillariflB, and other trees imbedded in 
the sandstones and shales vertically and at all angles of in- 
clination bear witness, like the "snags" of the Mississippi^ 
to the currents that transported them. The basins in which 
the accumulated detritus and vegetation were entombed seem 
to have been small, but sometimes comparatively deep lakes 
lying on the surface of the crystalline rocks that formed an 
uneven land-surface during the Carboniferous period in the 
heart of France. But there is evidence, even in these basins, 
of the growth of coal-plants in sitUy and of the gradual sub- 
sidence of the alluvial floors on which they took root. 
Grand' Eury has shown the existence of tree-trunks with 
their roots in place on many successive levels, and has fur- 
ther ascertained that these trees, as they were enveloped in 
sediment, pushed out rootlets at higher levels into the silt 
that gathered round them. 



*" See a stalement of the oscillatioQ theory as far back as 1849 hy M. Virlet 
d'Aoust, Bull 8oc. 6eol. France (2) vi. p. 616. 

>" For the detriial origin of coal, see Grand' Eury, Ann. des Kines, 1888 
(1.) pp. 99-292; Mem. Soc. GeoL Franoe, 3e ser. it. 1887; *'Qeol. et PaltentoL 
du bassin Houiller du Gard," 1891. Fajol, ''Etudes sur le Terrain Houiller do 
Ck>mmen try, "part 1. Bull. Soc. Industrie Min. ser. 2, yoI. xy. and Atlas, 1887. 
Bull Soc. GeoL France, 3e ser. xvii. 1888; B. Renault, '*Flore Foesile de Ck>Di- 
mentry,** Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat d'Autun, 1891. A. de Lappacenk, Rer. Quesk 
Scien. July, 1892. 
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It would thus appear that no one hypothesis is univer- 
sally applicable for the explanation of the origin of coal, but 
that growth on the spot and transport from neighboring land 
have both in different regions contemporaneously and at 
successive periods come into play. 

In this place reference may most conveniently be made 
to the probable climate in which these geological changes 
took place. The remarkable profusion of the vegetation of 
the Carboniferous period, not only in the Old World but in 
the New, suggested the idea that the atmosphere was then 
much more charged with carbonic acid than it now is. Un- 
doubtedly there has been a continual abstraction of this gas 
from the atmosphere ever since land-plants began to live 
on the earth's surface, and it is allowable to infer that the 
proportion of it in the air in Palaeozoic time may have been 
somewhat greater than now. But the difference could hardly 
have been Iserious, otherwise it seems incredible that the 
numerous insects, labyrinthodonts and other air-breathers, 
could have existed. Most probably the luxuriance of the 
flora is rather to be ascribed to the warm moist climate 
which in Carboniferous times appears to have spread over 
the globe even into Arctic latitudes. On the other hand, 
evidence has been adduced to support the view that in spite 
of the genial temperature indicated by the vegetation there 
were glaciers even in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
Coarse bowlder-conglomerates and striated stones have been 
cited from various parts of India, South Africa, and Eastern 
Australia, as evidence of ice-action. There appears, how- 
ever, to be some element of doubt as to the interpretation 
of the facts adduced. It may be matter for consideration 
whether the bowlder-beds could not be accumulated by tor- 
rential waters, and whether the striated surfaces on the 
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Stones might not have been prodaced by internal movements 
in the rocks, like slickensides (p. 878)."* 

Lute. — Bach of the two facies of sedimentation above 
described has its own characteristic organic types, the one 
series of strata presenting as chiefly with the fauna of the 
sea, the other mainly with the flora of' the land. The marine 
fauna is specially rich in crinoids, corals, and brachiopods, 
^which of themselves constitute entire beds of limestone. 
Among the lower forms of life the foraminifera are well rep- 
resented. The genera include Amphistegina, Arch»odiscus, 
Glimacammina, Endothyra, Lagena, Sacdammina, Fusulina, 
Trochammina, and Yalvulina. Some of these genera exhibit 
a wide geographical range; Saccammina, for example, forms 
beds of limestone in Britain and Belgium, and Fusulina 
plays a still more important part in the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of the region from Russia to China and Japan, as well 
as in North America; one species of Yalvulina (Y. palaao- 
trochus) extends from Ireland to Bussia on the one side and 
to North America on the other. As already noticed, species 
of organisms, with a wide geographical extension, have also 
a long geological range, and this is more specially exempli- 
fied in such lowly grades of existence as the foraminifera. 
Trochammina incerta, for instance, is found through the 
whole Carboniferous Limestone series of England, reappears 
in the Magxieeian Limestone of the Permian system, and oc- 
curs not only in Britain but in Germany and Bussia.'*' The 

>** The glacial origin of the phenomena in question has been ably advocated 
by Mr. W. T. Stanford, **ManuaL of Geology of India,*' Address tx> Geological 
Section of British Association, Montreal; and H. F. Blanford, Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc xxxi. 1875, p. 519. Sutherland, op. cit. xxvi. p. 614; W. Waagen, 
Jahrb. Geol BeichsansU zzzvii. 1887, p. 143. A. Julien has adyocated the 
glacial origin of the coarse Uarboniferous breccias of Central France. Oompt 
Bend. czyU. 1893, p. 255. 

>^ H. B. Brady, ^'Monograph of Carboniferous and Permian Foraminifera,'' 
Palsontog. Soc 1876. 
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corals (Fig. 868) are represented by tabulate (FavositeSi 
liiohelinia, Alveolites, Cbsdtetes), and still more by rugose 
forms (Amplexus, Zapbrentis, Cyathophyllum, Aulophyl- 
lom, Clisiophyllum, Lithostrotion, Lonsdaleia, Phillipsas- 




Fig. 888.— Carboniferous Corals. 

a, Zaphrentis cyllndrica, Seoul.; b, Lithostrotion junceum, Flem., M, Do. iiutgiiifled« 
trausverse sectioa, be. Do. magnified, longitudinal section* c, tJthoBtrotion Port- 
locki, Milne Edw., cl, Do. calyx magnified; d, Cyatbophyllum Stutchburyi, Mllna 
Edw.; 6, Lithostrotion basaltiforme, Phill., sp. 

trsea). The Echinoderms were more abundant and varied 
in this than in any other geological period. Thus among 
the urchins of the Carboniferous seas were species of 
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Archdeocidaris, Paladchinos, and Melonites. The blastoids 
or pentremites, which now took the place in Carboniferous 
waters that in Silurian times had been filled by the cystide- 
anS) attained their maximum development. But it was the 
order of crinoids that chiefly swarmed in the seas where the 
Carboniferous Limestone was laid down, their separated 
joints now mainly composing solid masses of rock several 
hundred feet in thickness. Among their most conspicuous 
genera were Platycrinus, Actinocrinus, Cyathocrinus (Fig. 
854), Poteriocrinus, and Ehodocrinus. 
Tubicolar annelids abounded, some of 
the species being solitary and attached 
to shells, corals, etc., others occurring in 
small clusters and some in gregarious 
masses forming beds of limestone. The 
chief genera are Spirorbis, Serpulites, 
Ortonia, Vermilia. Polyzoa abound in 
Fig' asT— oarbontftoous 8^^® portions of the Carboniferous Lime- 
QyathocS^ur^pianus: ^^^^^ "^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ entirely com. 
SpiS'^^oTsteSil posed of them, the genera Penestella, 
Btem? c,°one*of the CcrioDora, RhomboDora, Sulcoretepora, 

column-Joints show- ^ * ^ 

ing central canal. Viucularia, Polypora, and Glauconome 
being frequent. Of the brachiopods (Fig. 865) some of the 
most common forms are Productus (the most characteristic 
genus), Spirifer, Rhynchonella, Athyris, Chonetes, Orthis, 
Terebratula, Lingula, and Discina. *'* Among these are species 



181 ProducluB is almost whoUj Oarboniferous, and in the speciee P. giganteus 
of the Carboniferous Limestone reached the maximum size attained by the 
brachiopods, some individuals measuring eight inches across. Other genera 
had already existed a long time; some even of the species were of ancient 
date— Orthis resupinata of the Carboniferous Limestone and the Devonian 0. 
striatula and Strophomena depressa had survived, according to Gosselet, from 
the time of the Bala beds of the Lower Silurian period. (Gosselet, Esquisse, 
p. 118.) 
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that appear to range over the whole world, such as Prodactas 
semireticalatQs, costatus, longispinoB, pustuloeus, cora, acale- 
atus, undatas; Streptorhynchus crenistria; Spirif er lineatUB, 
glaber; Athjris globolaris; and Terebratala hastata. The 
higher moll asks now begin to preponderate over the brachi- 
opods. The lamellibranchs (Pig. 856) include forms of Avion- 
lopecten, Posidonomja, Leda, Nucula, Sanguinolites, Lep- 






Fig. 885.— Carboniferous Bracbiopods. 

a, Splrlfer bysterious. Scblotb.; 6, Do. interior of dorsal valre, showing spiral calcare- 
ous supports for tbe arms; c, Terebratula hsstata, Sow.; d, Productus 
glganteus, Martin. 

todomus, Schizodns, Edmondia, Anthracosia, Modiola, and 
Conocardium. The gasteropods (Fig. 857) are represented 
by numerons genera, among which Euomphalos, Natica, 
Pleurotomaria, Macrocheilus, and Loxonema are frequent. 
The genas Bellerophon is represented by many species, 
among which B. ITrei and B. decassatos are frequent. The 
most abundant pteropod genus is Conularia (Pig. 858), which 
often attains a length of several inches. Of the cephalopoda 
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(Fig. 359), the most abundant and widely distributed are 
forms of Orthoceras, Oytoceras, Nautilus, Discites, and 
Goniatites. 

The Crustacea present a facies very distinct from that of 
the previous Palsdozoic formations. Trilobites now almost 
wholly disappear, only four genera 
of small forms (Proetus, Griflithides, 
Phillipsia,Brachymetopu8) being left. 
But other Crustacea are abundant, 
especially ostracods (Bairdia, Cypri- 
dellina, Oythere, Kirkbya, Leperdi- 
tia, Beyrichia), which crowd many 
of the shales and sometimes even 
form seams of limestone. Some schizo- 
carboniferouL^i^eiiibranchs. P^^ foHus are met with (Palaeocaris) 
a, conocardium aUforme, Sow.; and a f cw macrura occur uot iufre- 

&, Aviculopecten subloba- 

b^dl!*'"^*' Bhowing color- queutly, particularly Anthrapalae- 

mon (Fig. 360) and Palsoocrangon 

(Orangopsis), also several phyllopods (Dithyrocaris, Ceratio- 

caris, Estheria, Leaia), with the larger merostomatous Eu- 






Fig. 857.— Carboniferous Gasteropods. 

a, Boomphalttfl pentangulatus. Sow.; 6, Pleurotomaria cariData, Sow., showing 

color-bands. 

rypterus and king-crabs (Prestwichia, Belinurus). The Car- 
boniferoas Limestone of the British Isles has supplied 
somewhere about 100 genera of fishes, chiefly represented 
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by teeth and spines (Psammodns, Cochliodos, CladodoBi 
PetalodoSy Gtenodos, £hizodas, Gtehoptjchios, etc.). Some 
of these were no doubt selachians which lived solely in the 
seai bat many, if not all, of the ganoids probably migrated 




Flg.SM. 
Carboniferous 

Pteropod. 
Conularia quad- 
risulcata, Sow. 



Fig. 860.— Carboniferous Cepbalopods. 

O, HaatUns (Discites) Kooinckii, D*Orb.: 6, Oonlatltea 
crenistria, Phill.; c, OrthoceraB ( Breynii, Mart.; 
laterale, PhilL) 



between salt and fresh water; at least their remains are 
found in Scotland not only in marine limestones, but also 
in strata full of land -plants, cyprids, and other indications 
of estuarine or fluviatile conditions. Some of the fishes met 



tfTM^-^'flF^ffiarfc 




Fig. saO.— Carboniferous Macrourous Cmstaeean. 
Anthrapalaeraon Btberidgii, Peacb, twice nat. size. 

with in the plant-bearing type of the Carboniferous system 
are mentioned on p. 1867, together with the air-breathers 
and other terrestrial organisms. 

It is deserving of remark that in the marine type of the 
Carboniferous system considerable difierences may be ob- 
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served between the fossils of the limestones and the shales 
even in the same quarry. The limestones, for example, 
may be crowded with the joints of crinoids, corals of vari- 
ous kinds, producti and other brachiopods, 
while the shales above them may contain 
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Pig. 808.— Oarboniferous Fish. 
Jaw of Rhizodus Hibbertl, Ag. sp., one-third nat. size. 

few of these organisms, but afford polyzoa, 
Conularia, horny brachiopods (Lingala, Dis- 




Fig. 888.— Carboniferous Flah. 

Eurynotus crenatus. Ag., "Cement-stones" of Scotland 

(after Traquair). 



cina), many lamellibranchs, especially pectens, 
aviculopectens, nuculas, ledas, and gastero- 
pods (Pleurotomaria, Loxonema, Bellerophon, etc.). It is 
evident that while some organisms flourished only in clear 
water, such as that in which the limestones accumulated, 
others abounded on a muddy bottom, although some seem 
to have lived in either situation, if we may judge from 
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finding their remains indifi^erently in the calcareous and 
the muddy deposits. 

The second phase of sedimentation, that of the coal- 
swamps, is marked by a very characteristic suite of oi^anic 




F!^. 864.— Carboniferous Fern. 
Sphenopterls afflnls, Lindl. and Hutt. 

remains. Most abundant of these are the plants, which 
possess a special interest, inasmuch as they form the oldest 
terrestrial flora that has been abundantly preserved.'" This 



»w On the Carboniferous flora, consult A. Brongniart, 'Trodrome d'une 
Histoire des Vegetaux fossiles," 1828; Lindley and Button, ''Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain,*' 1831-37. 0. E. Weiss, **FosaiIe Flora d. jungsten Steinkohl 
im Saar-Rhein-Geb," Bonn, 1869-72. **Die Flora d. SLeinkohlen Formalion," 
Berlin, 1881. Williamson's Memoirs **0n the Organization of the Plants of the 
Coal- Measures," Phil. Trans, dxii. 1872, and subsequent volumes. Zeiller, on 
the Carboniferous flora of Valenciennes, Autun and Brive, in the series of vol- 
umes entitled **£tudes des Gites Mineraux de la France," published bj the 
Ministry of Public Works ; Zeiller and Renault on Fossil Flora of Commentrj, 
Bull. Soc. Indus t. Min. St. Etienne, 2 vols, with Atlas, 1888-90. R. Eidston, 
Trans. R. S. Edin. xzxv. et seq. 
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flora is marked by a singular monotony of character all over 
the world, from the Equator into the Arctic Circle, the 
same genera, and sometimes even the same species, appear- 
ing to have ranged over the whole surface of the globe. 
It consisted almost entirely of vascular cryptogams, and 
pre-eminently of Equisetace», Lycopodiacess, and Ferns. 
Though referable to existing groups, the plants presented 
many remarkable differences from their living representa- 




Fig. 865.— OarboniferouB Ferns, 
a, Neoropteris Loshli, BroDgn.; 6, AlethopteriB Gibsonl, Lesq. 

tives. In particular, save in the case of the ferns, they 
much exceeded in size any forms of the present vegetable 
world to which they can be assimilated. Our modern horse- 
tails had their allies in huge trees among the Carboniferous 
jungles, and the familiar club-moss of our hills, now a low 
creeping plant, was represented by tall-stemmed Lepido- 
dendra that rose fifty feet or more into the air. The ferns, 
however, present no such contrast to forms still living. On 
the contrary, they often recall modern genera, which they 
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resemble not merely in general aspect, but even in their 
circinnate vernationr and fractification. With the exception 
of a few tree-ferns, they seem to have been all low-growing 
plants, and perhaps were to some extent epiphytic upon the 
larger vegetation of the lagoons* Some of the more common 




Fig. 866.— ▲, Annularia sphenophyUoides; b, Asterophyllit«8. 

genera are Sphenopteris, Neuropteris, Cyclopteris, Odon- 
topteris, Pecopteris, Alethopteris."* 

Among the Equisetacese,'" the genus Calamites is spe- 
cially abundant. It usually occurs in fragments of jointed 
and finely-ribbed stems. From the rounded or blunted 

'^ For an essay on the morphology and classification of the Carboniferous 
ferns see D. Stur, Sitzb. Akad. Wien. Izxxvi. 1883. 

^M On Carboniferous Calamaries, consult Weiss, Abh. G^l. Specialkarte 
PreuBsen, y. 
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base of tlie etem, other stems budded, and nnmeroos root- 
lets proceeded, whereby the plants were anchored in the 
mud or sand of the lagoons, where they grew in dense 
thickets. According to Sir J. Dawson they seem to have 
fringed the great jangles of Sigillariad, and to have acted 
as a filter that cleared the water of its sediment and pre- 
vented the vegetable accumulations of the coal-swamps 





Fig. 387.— CarboniferouB I^oopods. 
a, Lepidodendron (|); b, Lepidoetrobus, nat. size. 

from admixture with muddy sediment. To the foliage of 
Calamites different generic appellations have been attached 
(Fig. 866). The name Asterophyllites (Oalamocladus) is 
given to jointed and fluted stems with verticils of slim 
branches proceeding from the joints and bearing whorls 
of long, narrow, pointed leaves. In Sphenophyllum the 
leaves were fewer in number and wedge-shaped; in Annu- 
laria, the close-set leaves were united at the base. Galamo- 
dendron is believed by some botanists to be the cast of the 
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pith of a woody stem belonging *to some unknown tree, 
by others it is regarded as only a condition of the preserva- 
tion of Galamites. Some fruits, supposed to belong to the 
calamaries, have been met with. Pothocites has been re- 
ferred to Asterocalamites, Stachannularia seems attached 
to Annularia, while others known as Galamostachys and 
Macrostachys, are probably the fructification of calamites. 
The Lycopods (Fig. 867) were represented by numerous 
species of the genus Lepidodendron, distinguished by the 





Fig. 808.— A, Sigillaria; portion of decorticated stem; b, Sigillaria stem terminating 
in Stigmaria Boots and rootlets. 

quincuncial leaf -scars on its dichotomous stem. Its branches, 
closely covered with pointed leaves, bore at their ends cones 
or spikes (Lepidostrobus) consisting of a central axis, round 
which were placed imbricated scales, each carrying a spore- 
case. Other conspicuous genera were Ulodendron, Knorria, 
Lepidophloios, Halonia, Gyclocladia. 

Among the most remarkable trees of the Carboniferous 
forests were the Sigillarioids, which are believed to have 
been akin to the Lepidodendra. The genus Sigillaria was 
distinguished by the great height (50 feet or more) of its 
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trank, which sometimes measured five feet in diameter* 
Its stem was fluted (Fig. 868), and marked by parallel 
perpendicular lines of leaf -scars, but as it grew these ex« 
ternal markings were lost. The base of the stem passes 
into the roots known as Stigmaria, the pitted and tuber- 
culed stems of which are such common fossils (Figs. 868 
B, 869). There can be little doubt^ however, that Stigmaria 
was a form of root common to more than one kind of tree. 
The genus Gordaites belonged to a type of tree which by 




Fig. 809.— SUgmaria with attached rootlets. 

some botanists has been placed among the cycads, by others 
among the conifers. It attained a great profusion in the 
time of the Goal-measures. Shooting up to a height of 
20 or SO feet, it carried narrow or broad, parallel-veined 
leaves, somewhat like those of a Yucca, which were at- 
tached by broad bases at somewhat wide distances to the 
stem, and on their fall left prominent leaf-scars. It bore 
catkins (Antholithus) which ripened into berries not unlike 
those of Yews (Gardiocarpus) (Fig. 871). Both of these 
forms of fructification occur in great abundance in some 
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bands of shale. True ConifersB were probably abundant on 
the drier ground, for their stems (Dadoxylon, Araucarioxy- 
lon, Pinites) have been met with, particularly in the tufEs 
of ancient volcanic cones, on which they no doubt grew, 
and in sandstone, where they occur as driftwood, perhaps 
from higher ground (Pig. 870). It should be remembered 
that the flora preserved in the Carboniferous rocks is essen- 
tially that of the low grounds and swamps. The fruit 




Fig. 87D.— Coniferous Tree-trunk Imbedded in Sandstone, (^raigleith, 
Edinburgli (after Witham). 

known as Trigonocarpus is supposed to be coniferous, 
somewhat like the fruit of the living Salisburia. That 
true monocotyledons existed in the Carboniferous period 
was until recently supposed to be proved by the discovery 
of a number of spikes, referred to the living order of 
Aroideae (Pothocites), in the lower part of the Carbonif- 
erous system of Scotland; but Mr. R. Kidston has shown 
that the specimens are almost certainly the fructification of 
Bornia, a genus of Calamite."* 

1*1 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Uaj, 1883, p. 29Y. 
♦Oboloot— Vol. XXXI— 17 
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The animal remains in the coal-bearing part of the Car- 
boniferous rocks are comparatively few. As already stated, 
in certain bands of shale, coal, and ironstone in the lower 
half of the Goal-measures, undoubted proofs of the presence 
of the sea are afforded by the occurrence of some of the 
familiar shells of the Carboniferous Limestone. But toward 
the upper part of the Goal-measures, where these marine 
forms almost entirely disappear (among their last represen- 
tatives being species of Lingula and Discina), other mol- 
lusks, that were probably denizens of brackish if not of fresh 




Fig. 871.— AnthoUte with Cardiocarpus. 

water, occur in abundance. Among the more frequent are 
Anthracomya, Anthracosia, and Anthracoptera. Crusta- 
ceans are chiefly represented by Beyrichia, and Estheria, 
but large eurypterid forms likewise occur. Fishes are found 
frequently, remains of the larger kinds usually appearing in 
scales, teeth, fin-spines, or bones, while the smaller ganoids 
are often preserved entire. Common genera are Ctenodus, 
Strepsodus, Cheirodus (Fig. 872), Mesolepis, Ctenacanthus, 
Gyracanthus, Pleuracanthus, Ctenoptychius, and Mega- 
lichthys. 

The presence of true air-breathers among the jungles of 
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the Carboniferoas period has been established by the discoy- 
ery of numerous specimens of arachnids, insects, myriapods, 
and labyrinthodonts. According to the latest census of Mr. 
Scudder there were known up to 1890 no fewer than 75 spe- 
cies of Carboniferous arachnids."* Scorpions (Eoscorpius) 
have been found both in Europe and America, and recently 
have been obtained in great numbers, in excellent preserva- 
tion and of gigantic size, in the Lower Carboniferous rocks 
of Scotland (Fig. 878). Other arachnids occur, including 





Fi£r. 872.~CoaI-measure Fishes. 

Young, after TraquaL 

saurolds, Binney, sp. 



▲, ChelrodtiB granaloBUs, Young, after Traqualr; b, tooth of Strepsodus 



ancient forms of spider (Protolycosa). Myriapods, of which 
upward of 40 species have been determined, were repre- 
sented by various plant-eating millipeds (Xylobius, Ar- 
chiulus, lulus, Euphoberia). True insects likewise flitted 
through these dense jungles, and during the last ten years 
the number of species detected has been so large that no 
fewer than 239 species of orthoptera, 109 of neuroptera, 17 
of hemiptera, and 11 of coleoptera have been obtained. 
Though their remains have been but scantily preserved, 

»« BulL U. S. Geol. Surv. No. tl, 1891. ^ 
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we know that they included ancient forms of mayfly, cook* 
roach, cricket, and beetle. It is remarkable that from some 
coal-fields hardly a single trace of insect life has been ob- 
tained, while in others great numbers of specimens have 
been brought to light. A remarkable variety of forms has 
been found in the Saarbruck Goal-field; but perhaps the 
greatest number of individual specimens has come from that 
of Gommentry, which up to the end of the year 1884 is com- 
puted to have furnished not less than 1300 individuals. 
I Some of the insects were of considerable 
size. Thus the neuropterous ArchsBop- 
tilus from the Derbyshire Goal-field had 
a spread of wing of perhaps fourteen 
inches or more; and a species of Dicty- 
oneura (D. Monyi) had a wing about 
twelve inches in length. Others were 
remarkable for the vividness of their 
coloring (Brodia), the markings of which 
are still recognizable in the fossil speci- 
mens. One of the most singular features 

Pig. 878.— CarbonlferooB 

Scorpion. yet obscrvcd among these ancient msects 

Eoscorpius glaber (B. N. 

Peach), liower Oar. ig the uuiou in the samc individual of 

boniferouSf Elskdale, 

®^*^*°*** typ^s of Structure which are now entirely 

distinct. M. Gh. Brongniat has recently shown that wings 
which were admittedly neuropterous, and were referred to 
the genus Dictyoneura, were really attached to bodies which 
are unquestionably orthopterous."' 



>•» Oh. Brongniart, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (3), xi. p. 142; also Scudder, 
Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 293; Mem. Boston. Soc. Nat Hist. iii. 1883, p. 213; Proc. 
Amer. Acad. 1884, p. 167; Bull. U. S. GeoL Surv. Nos. 31 and 71. H. Wood- 
ward, Q. J. Geol. Soc. 1872, p! 60. The student interested in the study of 
fossil insects will And Mr. Scudder's Bibhographj of the subject, Bull. U. S. 
GeoL Sur7. No. 71, 1890, a valuable book of reference. 
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The Labyrinthodonts which appeared in CarboniferouB 
times as the magnates of the vertebrate world had a sala- 
mander-like body with relatively weak limbs and a long tail. 
Sometimes the limbs seem to have been undeveloped, so 
that the body was serpent-like. The head was protected by 
bony plates, and there was likewise a ventral armor of in- 
tegumentary scales. The British Carboniferous rocks have 
yielded about 20 genera (Anthracosaurus, Loxomma, Ophi- 
derpeton, Pholiderpeton, Pteroplax, TJrocordylus, etc.). 
These were probably fluviatile animals of predaceous habits, 
living on fish, Crustacea, and other organisms of the fresh 
or salt waters of the coaMagoons. The larger forms are be- 
lieved to have measured 7 or 8 feet in length; some of the 
smaller examples, though adult and perfect, do not exceed 
as many inches.'*^ The coal-field of Bohemia, which may 
be in part Permian, has likewise furnished a considerable 
number of genera and species of Labyrinthodpnts and 
fishes."* The terrestrial fauna obtained from the interior 
of fossil trees in the Coal-measures of Nova Scotia includes 
land-shells of which several genera are now known (Den- 
dropupa,"' Pupa, Anthracopupa, Zonites, and Dawsonella). 

Fossil plants do not serve so well for purposes of geologi- 
cal classification as fossil animals (pp. 1081, 1096, 1110). In 
the Saxon Coal-field, however, Geinitz (1866) distinguished 
five zones, each characterized by its own facies of vegeta- 
tion. 1st. The Culm with Lepidodendron veltheimianum, 
Calamites transitionis, followed by the remaining four zones, 
which comprise the productive coal-measures; viz. 2d, the 



>•* MiaU, Brit Assoc. 1873, 1874. 

'** 0. Feistmantel, Archiv. Naturw. Landesdarohfonch. Bdhmen. y. No. 8, 
1883, p. 66; A. Fritsch, **Fauoa der Gaskohle Bdhmens," 1879 aad Bubiequent 
joara. 

>M J. W. DawBon, PhiL Trana. vol 173, 1882, p. 621. 
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zone of Sigillarias; 8d, the zone of Calamites; 4th, the zone 
of Annularia; and 6th, the zone of Ferns.'** More recently 
Grand* Eury has subdivided the Carboniferous system of 
central France into the following members, according to the 
succession of vegetation:"* 

Supra-Carboniferous Flora, simpler and less 
rich than that below, showing a passage into the Permian 
flora above, characterized by a rapid diminution of Alethop- 
teris, Odontopteris xenopteroides, Dictyopteris, Annularia, 
Sphenophjrllum. The Calamites are represented by abun- 
dant individuals of C. varians and C. ouckowii, also As- 
terophyllites equisetiformis; the ferns by Pecopteris cyathe- 
oides, r. hemitelioides, Odontopteris minor, O. Schlotheimii, 
several species of Neuropteris, etc.; the Sigillarias by S. 
Brardii, S. spinulosa, and Stigmaria ficoides; Cordaites by 
numerous narrow-leaved forms; the Calamodendra by a pro- 
digious abundance of some species, e.^. Calamodendron bis- 
triatum, Calamites cruciatus, Arthropitus subcommunis; the 
conifers by Walchia piniformis and some others. 

Upper Coal Flora (properly so called). — Calamites 
often abundant — C. interruptus, C. Suckowii, C. cannsafor- 
mis, Asterophyllites hippuroides, Macrostachya infundibuli- 
formis (very common), Annularia brevifolia, and A. longi- 
folia (common throughout), Sphenophyllum oblongifolium. 
Ferns richly developed, particularly of the genera Pecopteris 

8\ unita, arguta, polymorpha, and especially Schlotfieimii); 
dontopteris (O. reichiana, Brardii, mixoneura, xenopte- 
roides, the last extremely abundant); Caulopteris macrodis- 
cus, Alethopteris Grandini in great profusion, Callipteridium 
(C. ovatum, gigas, densifolia, common). Lepidodendra have 
almost disappeared ; Sigillariae are not uncommon (S. rhity- 
dolepis, S. Brardii), with Stigmariopsis and Syringodendron. 
Cordaites occurs in great abundance; the conifers are repre- 
sented by Walchia piniformis and a few other species. 
Calamodendra occur in great abundance, especially Cala- 
mites cruciatus. 

Upper Coal PI o r a— (Lower Zone, Flore du terrain 
houiller sous-sup^rieure). — Calamites and Asterophyllites 

^^ "GeognoBt. Darat. Stelnk. Sachaea," 1856, p. 83; "Die Steinkohlen 
Deutschlands," 1865, i. p. 29. 

i»8 **Plore Oarbonifere du Departement de la Loire et du Centre de la France," 
Oyxille Grand' Euiy, Mem. Say. Etrangers, xxir. 1877. 
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abundant in individuals and species (G. Suekowii, Gistii, 
cannsdformis, varians, approximatus, A. rigidus, grandis, 
bippuroides), Annularia radiata, Sphenophyllum. Among 
the ferns there are few true sphenopterids, but Neuropteris 
is common (N. flexuosa, auric ulata), also Odontopteris (O. 
reichiana, Schlotheimii), Pecopteris (P. arboresoens, pulchra, 
candolliana, villosa, oreopteriaia, crenulata, aspidoides, ele- 
gans). Gaulopteris, Psaronius. Lepidodendra are few (L. 
Sternbergii, elegans, Lepidostrobus sub-variabilis, Lepi- 
dophloios laricinus, Knoma Selloni, Lepidophyllum majus). 
Sigillarioid forms are likewise on the wane when compared 
with their profusion below (Sigillaria elliptica, GandoUii, 
tessellata, elegans, grasiana, Brardii, spinulosa: Syringoden- 
dron cyclostigma, distans; Stigmaria ficoides abundant). 
Gordaites, however, now becomes the dominant group of 
plants, but with a somewhat different facies from that wnich 
it presents in the middle Goal-measures (G. borassifolius, G. 
principalis, Dadoxjlon Brandlingii, Gardiocarpus emargina- 
tus, Gutbieri, major, ovatus). Galamites cruciatus makes 
its appearance, also Walchia piniformis. 

Middle Coal Flor a— (Upper Zone, Supra-moyenne). 
— Galamites numerous (G. Suckowii, Gistii, cannsaformis, 
ramosus; Asterophyllites foliosus, longifolius, grandis, rigi- 
dus; Annularia minuta, brevifolia; Sphenophyllum saxi- 
fragsefolium, Schlotheimii, truncatum, majus. Ferns repre- 
sented by Sphenopteris (S. latifolia, irregularis, trifolioiata, 
cristata, etc^. Prepecopteris (maximum of this genusV 
Pecopteris (P. abbreviata, villosa, Gistii, oreopteridia, etc.), 
Gaulopteris, Neuropteris, and other genera, Lepidodendra 
are not infrequent rLepidodendron aculeatum, Sternbergii, 
elegans, rimosum; iicpidostrobus variabilis; Lepidophloios 
lancinus, Lepidophyllum majus), and various Lycopodites. 
The proportion of Sigillaria is always large (S. Gortei, inter- 
media, billimanni, tessellata, cyclostigma, alternans, Bron- 
fniarti, Stigmaria, ficoides, minor). Pseudosigillaria is abun- 
ant, especially P. monostigma, Gordaites appears in some 
S laces aoundantly {G. borassifolius, Artisia transversa, Gla- 
iscus schnorrianus), and its fruits are numerous and varied 
(Gardiocarpus emarginatus, orbicularis, ovatus). 

Middle Goal Flora (properly so called^, character- 
ized above all by the dominant place of the Sigillarioids, 
which now surpass the lepidodendroids and form the main 
mass of the coal-seams. The genus Sigillaria here attains 
its maximum development (S. Qroeseri, angusta, scutellata, 
intermedia, elongata, notata, alternans, rugosa, reniformis. 
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^^ "GeognosL Darst. Stoink. Sachsen," 
Deutschlanda," 1865, i. p. 29. 

'w "Plore Carbonifere du Departement de la 
Oyrillo Grand' Bury, Mem. Sav. Etrangere. i^ 
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leopoldina, and many more; Pseudosigillaria striata, rimosa, 
monostigma; Stigmaria ficoides, minor). Lepidodendroida 
are large and f reqaent (Lepidodendron aculeatam, obovatam, 
caudatum, rimosum, Sternbergii, ele^ns; Lepidophloios 
laricinas; Ulodendron majus, minus; Halonia tubercalata, 
tortuosa, regularis; Lepidophjliam majus; Lepidostrobos 
yariabilis). The ferns are abundant and yaried; the Sphen- 
opterids include many species, of which Sphenopteris Hoen- 
in^hausii and tenella are common falso S. Bronni, Schlot- 
heimii, tenuifolia, rigida, furcata, elegans); Alethopteris is 
very plentiful (A. lonchitica, Serlii, Mantelli, heterophyila); 
also Lonchopteris Bricii and L. Bohlii; Prepecopteris, 
Pecopteris, Megaphyton, Neuropteris (N. flexuosa, Ijoshii, 
tenuifolia, gigantea), Cyclopteris, Aulacopteris. The cala- 
mites are widely difiusea and abundant, especially Galamites 
dubius, undulatus, ramosus, decoratus, Steinhaueri; Aste- 
rophyllites subhippuroides, grandis, longifolius; Volkman- 
nia oinneyana; Sphenophyllum seems here to reach its 
maximum, characteristic species being S. emarginatum, 
saxifragsefolium, erosum, dentatum, truncatum, Schlot- 
heimii. Some coals and shales abound with Gardiocarpus, 
also Trigonocarpus, and Noggerathia. 

Middle Coal Flora — (Lower Zone, Flore houill^re 
sous - moyenne). — Lepidodendroids are characteristically 
abundant and yaried (Lepidodendron aculeatum, oboya- 
tum, crenatum, Haidingen, undulatum, longifolium; and 
Lepidophloios laricinus, intermedins, crassicaulis; IJloden* 
dron, abundant in England, U. dichotomum, punctatum, 
majus, minus, etc.; Halonia tortuosa, regularis, etc.). 
Sigillarioids are numerous (Sigillaria oculata, elegans, 
scutellata, elongata, mamillaris, alyeolaris, reniformis; 
Stigmaria ficoides, minor, stellata, reticulata; Dictyoxy- 
Ion, Lyginodendron). Calamites abound (Calamites cannse- 
formis, Suckowii, Cistii, decoratus, approximatus; Astero- 
phyllites subhippuroides, longifolius; Yolkmannia poly- 
stachya). Ferns likewise form a notable part of the norai 
especially sphenopterids (Sphenopteris latifolia, acutifolia, 
elegans, dissecta, lurcata, Grayenhorstii, nervosa, muricata, 
obtusiloba, trifoliata); also Prepecopteris silesiaca, ox^- 
pbylla, Glockeri, dentata; Megaphyton mains; Pecopteris 
ophiodermatica and other similar forms. The neuropterids 
become abundant (Neuropteris heterophyila, Loshii, gi^n- 
tea, tenuifolia; Gyclopteris obliqua; Alethopteris lonchitica, 
etc.). The abundant Gordaites of the higher measures are 
absent, though the fruit Garpolithes occasionally occurs. 
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I n f r a-G o a 1-m easure Flor a — (Millstone grit, T^tage 
infra-houiller), characterized essentially by lepidodendroids 
and Btigmarias. — Lepidodendron acaleatum, oDovatam, cre- 
natum, brevifolium, caudatum, carinatam, hmosum, yolk- 
mannianum; IJlodendron punctatum, ellipticum, majas; 
Halonia taberculosa; Lepid!ophloios intermedius, laricinus. 
Sigillaria is not very common, but S. oculata, alveoiata 
(Stem.), Knorrii, trigona, minima, and other species occar. 
The ferns are more varied than in older parts oi the system, 
sphenopterids being the dominant types (Sphenopteris dis- 
tans, eiegans, tridacWlites, furcata, dissecta, rigioa, divari- 
cata, linearis, acutilooa, etc.). The genus Fecopteris is rep- 
resented by a few species. Neuropteris is comparatively 
rare (N. Loshii, tenuifoliaV Alethopteris appears in the 
widespread species A. loncnitica, and a few others. Cala- 
mites are not relatively abundant (Galamites undulatus, 
Steinhaueri, communis, cannsaformis, Cistii; Asterophyl- 
lites foliosus, etc.). 

Flora of the Upper Graywacke. — Lepidoden- 
droids are the prevalent forms (Lepidodendron carinatum, 
polyphyllum, volkmannianum, rugosum, caudatum, aculea- 
tum, ODovatum; Halonia tetrasticha, regularis; Ulodendron 
ovale, commutatum). Stigmaria in several species occurs, 
sometimes abundantly; but Sigillaria is rare (S. undulata, 
Voltzii, costata, subelegans, venosa, Guerangeri, vemeuil- 
lana). Galamites are not infrequent (C. Roemeri, Voltzii, 
cannedformis, etc.). The ferns are chiefly sphenopterids 
(Sphenopteris dissecta, eiegans, Gersdorfi, distans, tridacty- 
lites, schistorum; Gyclopteris tenuifolia, Haidingeri, flabel- 
lata; Frepecopteris aspera, subdentata; Neuropteris hetero- 
phylla, Loshii). 

Flora of the Gulm, characterized by the abundance 
of lepidodendroids of the type of L. veltheimianum (with 
Knorria imbricata), hy the number of Bornia transitionis, 
associated with Galamites Boemeri, Stigmaria ficoides (and 
other species), and by the abundance of the paleeopterid 
ferns (Palaeopteris Machaneti, antiqua, dissecta (Sphenop- 
teris), affinis (Fig. 864); Gardiopteris frondosa; Ehodea 
divaricata, eiegans, moravica; Sphenopteris Gopperti, 
Schimperi, etc.). 

Garboniferous Limestone Flora. — Thepalseop- 
terid ferns reach a maximum (Palseopteris inaequilatera, lind- 
seaeformis, polymorpha, frondosa). Sphenopterid forms are 
found in Sphenopteris bifida, lanceolata, confertifolia. The 
old genus Gyclostigma here disappears (G. minuta, Nathors- 
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tii). The more characteristic lepidodendroids are Lepido- 
dendron weikianum, veltheimiaDum, sqaamosum; Knorria 
imbricata, acicularis. The flora inclades also Stigmaria 
ficoides, rugosa; Bornia transitionis; AsterophyUites ele- 
gans, etc. 

§2. Local Development 

The European development of the Carboniferous system 

E resents certain well-marked local types, which bring clearly 
efore the mind some of the saccessive geographical features 
of the time. During the earlier half of the Carboniferous 
period, there still lay much land toward the north and north- 
west of the present European area, whence a continuous sup- 
ply of sandy and muddy sediment was derived. A sea of 
moderate depth and clear water extended from the Atlantic 
across the site of central Ireland, the heart of England, and 
Bel^um into Westphalia. The southern margin of this 
ancient Mediterranean was probably formed by the ridce of 
older Palaeozoic and crystalline rocks, which, extending from 
the west of England into the Boulonnais, and from Brittany 
into central France, sweeps eastward by the uplands of the 
Ardennes, Hundsruck, Taunus, and Thuringer Wald into 
Saxony and Silesia. In the deeper and clearer water, mas- 
sive beds of limestone accumulated; but toward the land, at 
least on the north side of the sea, there was an increasingly 
abundant deposit of sand and mud, with occasional seams of 
coal and sheets of limestone. The whole region underwent 
slow subsidence and infilling of sediment, until at last vast 
marshes and jungles occupied tracts that had been previ- 
ously sea. By degrees, the lower parts of the surrounding 
land were likewise submerged beneath the . accumulating 
coal-growths, which consequently spread over the sinking 
areas. Hence, while across the central portions of the Car- 
boniferous region the normal succession of strata presents 
a lower marine division, consisting mainly of limestone, and 
an upper brackish-water division, composed of sandstones, 
shales, and coal-seams, the marginal tracts show hardly any 
limestone, some of them indeed, as in central France, con- 
taining only the highest part of the upper division. 

Tke Bnusk lales,''* — ^The general sequence just referred to 

>M Pqp detailed information regarding British Carboniferous rocks and fossils 
the Btndent maj consult, among early works, Pbiilipe* "Gtoology of Yorkshire/' 
1836, and papers by Prestwich (Geol. Trans. 2d ser. ▼.), Sedgwick (op. cit !▼. 
Q. J. Geol. Soc. Tiii Proc GeoL Soc ii.}. 01 later date aie nMmoiis bj Bianej 
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3. CkMil-measures 



is well illustrated in the structure of the Carboniferous tracts 
of Britain, which, being sufficiently extensive to contain more 
than one type of the system, cast interesting light on the va- 
ried geographical conaitions under which the rocks were ac- 
cumulated. As the land, whence the chief supplies of sedi- 
ment were derived, rose mainly to the north and northwest, 
while the centre of England and Ireland lay under clear 
water of moderate depth, the sea shallowed northward into 
Scotland, and its bottom was covered with constantly ac- 
cumulating banks of sand and sheets of mud. Hence ver- 
tical sections of the Carboniferous system of Britain difEer 
greatly according to the districts in which they are taken. 
The subjoined table may be regarded as expressing the 
typical subdivisions which can be recognized, with modifi- 
cations, in all parts of the country: 

Red and g^raj sandstooes, clays and sometimes breccias, 
with occasional seams and streaks of coal and Spirorbta 
limestone: Oythere iuflata, Spirorbis pusillus (carbo- 
nanus). 

Middle or chief coal-bearing series of sandstones, days 
and shales, with nnmerous workable coals: Anthraooaia, 
Anthracomja, Bejrichia, Estberia, Spirorbis, etc 

Qannister beds, flagstones, shales and tbin coals, with 
hard siliceous (gannister) pavements : Orthooeras, Gk>nia- 
tites, Posidonomja, Aviculopecten, Lingula, etc. 
Millstone Grit -^ Grits, flagstones and shales, witb thin seams of coaL 

Yoredale group of shales and grits, passing down into dark 
shales and limestones: Goniatites, Ayiculopecten, Posido- 
nomja, Lingula, Discina, eta 

Thick (Scaur or Main) limestone in south and centre of 
England and Ireland, passing northward into sandstones, 
shales, and coals with limestones (abundant corals, poly- 
zoa, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, etc.) 

Lower Limestone Shale of south and centre of England 
(marine fossils like those of orerljing limestone). The 
Calciferous Sandstone group of Scotland (marine, estua- 
rine, and terrestrial organisms), probably represents the 
Scaur Limestone and Lower Limestone Shale, and grad- 
uates downward insensibly into the Upper Old Bed 
Sandstone. 

1. Carboniferous Limestone Series and local 
EQUIVALENTS. — In the southwest of England, and in 

(Q. J. Geol. Soc. ii. xviii.), Kirkby (op. cit. xxxvi.); Davis and Lees, "West 
Yorkshire," 1878; G. H. Morton, numerous papers in Proc. Liverpool GeoL 
Soc. Hull's "Ooal-Fields of Great Britain," 4th ed. 1881. The Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey will be found to supply much detailed information for the 
various Oarboniferous tracts of Britain; see, for example, the "Geology of tbe 
Yorkshire Ooal-Field," by Messrs. Green and Russell, "Geology of Flint and 
Mold," bj A. Strahan. Some local papers are referred to in subsequent notes. 



1. 
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South Wales, the Carboniferous system passes down con- 
formably into the Old Bed Sandstone. The passage beds 
oonsist of yellow, green, and reddish sandstones, green, 
gray, red, blue, and yariegated marls and shales, sometimes 
full of terrestrial plants. They are well exposed on the 
Pembrokeshire coasts, marine fossils being there found eyen 
among the argillaceous beds at the top of the Bed Sandstone 
series. They occur with a thickness of about 600 feet in the 
gorge of the Ayon near Bristol, but show less than half that 
depth about the Forest of Dean. At their base there lies a 
bone-bed containing abundant palatal teeth. Not far aboye 
tins horizon, plant-bearing strata are found. Hence these 
rocks bring before us a mingling of terrestrial and marine 
conditions. In Yorkshire, near Lowther Castle, Brough, 
and in Bayenstonedale, alternations of red sandstones, 
shales, and clays, containing Stigmaria and other plants, 
occur in the lower part of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
Along the eastern edge of the Silurian hills of the Lake 
district, at the base of the Pennine escarpment and round 
the Cheyiot Hills, a succession of red and gray sandstones, 
and green and red shales and marls with plants, underlies 
the base of the Carboniferous Limestone. It is highly 
probable, howeyer, that these red strata form merely a local 
base, and occur on many successiye horizons; so that they 
should be regarded not as marking any particular perioa, 
but rather as indicating the recurrence or persistence of cer- 
tain peculiar littoral conditions of deposit during the sub- 
sidence of the land (p. 862). Further north, in the southern 
counties of Scotland, the Upper Old Bed Sandstone, with its 
characteristic fishes, graduates upward into reddish and gray 
sandstones with Carboniferous plants. 

In Deyon and Cornwall a type of the Carboniferous sys- 
tem is found, which, though it does not occur elsewhere in 
Britain, has been ascertained to reappear and to haye a wide 
extension in central Europe. It presents a thick series of 
well-bedded grits, sandstones, shales, often dark gray, and 
occasional thin limestones, and passes down coniormably 
into upper Devonian strata. Though much contorted and 
faulted, like the Deyonian formations of the same region, 
this arenaceous and shaly series has yielded a sufficiently 
large number of recognizable fossils to show its geological 

e[)sition. The plants resemble generally those found in the 
alciferous Sandstone series of Scotland. The animal re- 
mains include species of Orthoceras, Goniatites, Posido- 
nomya (P. Becheri) Chonetes, Spirifer (S. Urei), Phillipsia, 
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etc. 9 an assemblage that also points to a position low down 
in the Carboniferous system. This series of strata is known 
as the Culm-measures, and the name Culm has been adopted 
as the designation of this type of Lower Carboniferous rocks 
abroad. Bands of tuff, diabase, etc., mark contemporaneoos 
volcanic activity during the deposition of the Devonshire 
Culm."' 

In the south and southwest of England, and in South 
Wales, the base of the Carboniferous system consists of cer- 
tain dark shales known as Lower Limestone Shale, 
in which a few characteristic fossils of the Carboniferons 
Limestone occur. These basement beds vary up to rather 
more than 400 feet in thickness. They are overlain con- 
formably by the thick mass of limestone, which in Britain 
and Belgium forms a most characteristic member of the 
Carboniferous svstem. 

The name Carboniferous Limestone for Moun- 
tain Limestone) was given by Conybeare to the tnick mass 
of limestone which in the southwest of England is inter- 
posed between the Old Bed Sandstone and the Coal-meas- 
ures. As the geological structure of the country came to 
be more fully known, the limestone was found topass later- 
ally into sandy and argillaceous strata. The term Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone Series is now applied to this division of the 
svstem, which attains its greatest thickness in the north, 
tnough the liiLestone there forms a subordinate part of the 
whole series. Toward the south, on the other hand, the 
limestone increases in dimensions till it practically consti- 
tutes the entire thickness of the series. In the Pennine 
chain, which forms the axis of the north of England, the 
Carboniferous Limestone series attains a thickness of nearly 
4000 feet, yet this is not its entire depth, for its base is not 
seen. Of this great thickness the lowest visible 1600 feet 
consist of limestone. Traced southward the limestone in- 
creases in magnitude, till in the Mendip Hills it attains its 
maximum thickness of about 8000 feet. Followed, on the 
other hand, toward the north, the calcareous part of the 
series diminishes to a few thin seams of limestone, the main 
mass of rock consisting of sandstone and shale with seams of 
coal and ironstone. The Pennine chain appears to have been 
the area of maximum depression during the early part of the 
Carboniferous period in England. The great and rapid vari- 

"• De la Beche, "Geology of Corawall," etc. TTsaher, Geol. Mag. 188t, 
p. 10, Free. Somerset Ardi. Nat flist. Soe. zxxrfii. 1892, p. 111. 
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ationa in thickness of the limestone may indicate inequalities 
in the downward movement, and perhaps to some extent 
irregularities in the growth of corals and the accumulation 
of calcareous debris. The great mass of 8000 feet of lime- 
stone in the Mendip Hills dwindles down to less than 400 
feet in the Forest of Dean, a distance of only some 80 miles. 
The thickness rises in Monmouthshire to 1000 feet, but sinks 
in Glamorganshire to half that amount. Westward in Caldy 
Island it swells out again to 2800 feet, while still further 
west, on the coast of Pembrokeshire, it disappears alto- 
gether. ••' 

Where typically developed, the Carboniferous Limestone 
is a massive well-bedded limestone, chiefly light bluish-gray 
in color, varying from a compact homogeneous to a dis- 
tinctly crystalline texture, and rising into ranges of hills, 
whence its original name ^'Mountain Limestone." It is 
sometimes, especially near Bristol, distinctly oolitic, and 
often contains occasional scattered irregular nodules and 
nodular beds of dark chert (phtanite).*" Though it is abun- 
dantly fossiliferous, little has yet been done in working out 
in detail the successive life-zones of this great mass of rock, 
as has been performed so well for the corresponding lime- 
stone series of Belgium. The fossils commonly stand out 
on weathered surfaces of the rock, but microscopic investi- 
gation shows that even those portions of the mass which ap- 
pear most structureless consist of the crowded remains of 
marine organisms. The limestone has been derived en- 
tirely from the organisms of the sea-floor, either growing 
up into a solid mass after the manner of coral-reefs, or 
spreading over the bottom in sheets of crinoid detritus, or 
coral sand, mixed with the remains of foraminifera, mol- 
lusks, etc. Diversities of color and lithological character 
occur, whereby the bedding of the thick calcareous mass can 
be distinctly seen. Here and there, a more markedly crys- 
talline structure has been superinduced; while along lines of 

^1 De la Beclie (Mem. OeoL Sarv. i. p. 112) states that the limestone is 
there overlapped by the Goal-measures. It would be interestiDg to ascertain 
if the disappearance of the limestone may not rather be due to an overthrust of 
the Goal-measures upon it De la Beche believed that the thickest zone of the 
limestone laj to the south, from Mendip westward through Galdy Island, and 
that the thickness rapidly diminished northward. 

SOS The chert bands of the Garboniferous Limestone have been shown by 
Dr. Hinde to be largely composed of spicules of siliceous sponges, Geol. Mag. 

1887, p. 435; and ''British Palaeozoic Sponges," Pal. Soc. for 1887, p. 98, 

1888. Dr. Hinde has also described similar beds from the Permo- Garboniferous 
rocks of Spitzbergen, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 241. 
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n Derbyshire. 

sheets of oontemporaneous lava, locally termed ^'toadstone,'' 
are interpolated in the Oarboniferoos iiimestone. Other evi- 
dences of contemporaneoos yolcanic action have been noted 
in the Isle of Man**' and in Devonshire,*** but it is in Soot- 
land, as will be immediately referred to, that the most re- 
markable proofs of abundantly active Carboniferoos vol- 
canoes have been preserved. 

In the Carboniferous areas of the soathwest of England 
and South Wales, the limits of the Carboniferous Limestone 
are well defined by the Lower Limestone Shale below, and 
hj the Farewell Bock or Millstone Grit above. In the Pen- 
nine area, however, the massive limestone is succeeded by 
a series of shales, limestones, and sandstones, known as the 
Yoredale Group. These cover a large area and attain 
a ^reat thickness. In North Staffordshire they are 2800 feet 
thick. In Lancashire, they attain still greater dimensions, 
Mr. Hull having there found them to be no less than 4600 
feet thick. Both the lower or main (Scaur) limestone and 
the Toredale group pass northward into sandstones and 
shales with coal seams. In Northumberland, the Carbo- 
niferous Limestone series has been grouped into the fol- 
lowing subdivisions:**' 

Upper Calcareous group, from the base of the Mill- 
stone grit to the Great Limestone, 860-1200 feet. 

Lower Calcareous group, from the Great Limestone to 
the bottom of the Dun or Bedesdale Limestone, 
1800-2500 feet. 

Carbonaceous group, Scremerston coals, from the Dun 
Limestone to the top of the Fell Sandstone, 800-2600 
feet. 

Fell Sandstone, 600-1600 feet. 

Tuedian or Cement-Stone group, 500-1500 feet. 

Basement conglomerate. 



*■ J. Horne, Trans. Geol. Soc. Bdln. ii. 1874, p. 332; B. Hobson, Quart 
Journ. Qeeo\, Soc. xlvii. 1891, p. 432. Yn Lioar ICanninagh, Donglas, Jaouarj, 
1892, p. 337. 

*<M Be la Beche, "Report od the Geologj of Cornwall," etc., 1839, p. 119; 
F. Rutlej, •The Eruptive Bocks of Brent Tor," Mem. Geol. Surv. 1878. 

*» SeeG. Tate's "History of Alnwick," vol. ii. 1869, p. 441; H. Miller, 
Brit Aflsoc. 1886, sects, p. 676; and "Geology of Otterboume," etc., Mem. 
Geoi Sarv. 1887. 
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These sabdivisions are not all fully developed in any one 
district, bat the average thiokness of the whole is at least as 
great as in districts farther south. 

Traced northward into Scotland, the Carboniferous 
Limestone series undergoes a still further petrographical and 
palaoontological change. Its massive limestones dwindle 
down, and are replaced by thick courses of yellow and white 
sandstone, dark shale, and seams of coal and ironstone, 
among which only a few thin sheets of limestone are to be 
met with. Scottish geologists have divided the lower half 
of their Carboniferous system into two well-marked series — 
the Calcif erous Sandstones and the Carboniferous Limestone. 
The Calciferous Sandstone series is composed of 
two groups of strata — the lower of which, or Bed Sandstone 
ffroup, consists of red, white, and yellow sandstones, with 
Blue, gray, green, and red marls or clays, while the upper 
or Cement-stone group is made up of white and yellow sand- 
stones, blue, gray, green, and black shales and marls, thin 
coals, seams of limestone and cement-stone, and abundant 
volcanic rocks. The red sandstones pass down into the 
Upper Old Red Sandstone, from which they dilfer in the 
less intensity of ^ their color, in the frequent gray and pur- 
plish tints they assume, in the absence of the deep brick-red 
marls so marked in the Upper Old Bed Sandstone, and in 
the occurrence of carbonaceous streaks and tree-trunks, 
roots, and twigs. In the west of Scotland there occur 
among the red sandstones (some of which contain Upper 
Old Bed Sandstone fishes) bands of limestone full of true 
Carboniferous Limestone corals and brachiopods. Hence it 
is evident that the Carboniferous Limestone fauna had al- 
ready appeared outside the British area before the final ces- 
sation of the peculiar conditions of sedimentation of the Old 
Bed Sandstone period. It was not, however, until these 
conditions had disappeared that the sea began to invade the 
lakes and creep over the sinking land of this part of Britain, 
and to bring with it the abundant Carboniferous Limestone 
fauna. The Calciferous Sandstones of Scotland represent a 
phase of sedimentation contemporaneous with the deposition 
of the Lower Limestone Shale and the Scaur Limestone of 
the Carboniferous Limestone series of England. 

One of the most singular features of the Lower Carbonif- 
erous rocks of Scotland is the prodigious abundance of the 
intercalated volcanic rocks. So varied, indeed, are the char- 
acters of these masses, and so manifold and interesting is the 
light they throw upon volcanic action, that the region may 
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be studied as a typical one for this class of phenomena. . 
^ee Book lY. Part V II. Sect, i.) Inland sections are abun- 
dant on the sides of the hills and in the stream-courses, while 
along the sea-shore the rocks have been admirably^ exposed. 
Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carbo- 
niferous time may be recognized: (1) Plateaus, where the 
volcanic materials were discharged so copiously that they 
now form broad table-lands or ranges of hills, sometimes 
many hundreds of square miles in extent and 1600 feet or 
more in thickness; (2) Puys, where the ejections were often 
confined to the discharge of a small amount of fragmentary 
materials from a single independent vent, and where, when 
lavas and more copious showers of ash were thrown out, 
they generally covered only a small area round the volcano 
which discharged them."* 

The Plateau type of eruption was specially developed 
during the deposition of the Galciferous Sanastones. Its 
lavas consist of augite-olivine rocks (picrites, limburgites), 
basalts, porphyrites, and trachvtes, whUe its necks or vents 
are fiUea with agglomerates, felsites, and, in East Lothian, 
phonolites.**' Sheets of tufi are intercalated among the 
oedded lavas. The Puy type was, on the whole, of later 
date, reaching its chief development during the time of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. Its lavas are mostly basalts of 
various types, together with picrites, diabases, and porphy- 
rites. Tu£Es and agglomerates are abundant, not infre- 
quently containing organic remains. 

While the scattered vents of the puys, with their asso- 
ciated lavas and tuffs, occur on many horizons, the plateau 
lavas occupy a tolerably definite position in the Calciferous 
Sandstones, though sometimes confined to the lower part of 
that group, sometimes ascending to the very base of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone series. This volcanic zone forms an 
important feature in the geology of southern Scotland. 
Composed of nearly horizontal sheets of porphyrite, dia- 
base, and basalt, it extends from the Clyde islands on the 
west to Stirling on the east, and sweeps in high table-lands 
through Renfrewshire and Ayrshire. It reappears in East 
Lothian, and presents there some interesting and remarkably 
fresh trachytic lavas. Even far to the south, in Berwick- 



*^ Presidential Address, Quart Joum. Geol. Soc. 1892, p. 106; Trans. Boy. 
Soc. Edin. xxiz. p. 437. 

^ F. H. Hatch, Trans. B07. Soc. Edin. 1892, and Presidentisl Address Just 
cited. 
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Bhire, Boxburghshire, and Kirkcudbright, volcanic sheets 
occupy the same position, and extend across into the Eng- 
lish border. 

The upper subdivision of the Calciferous Sandstones, 
known as the Cement-stone group, consists of two sections 
differing from each other in lithological character, and point- 
ing to distinct conditions of deposit. The lower section is 
made up of thin-bedded white, vellow, and green sand- 
stones, gray, green, blue, and rea clays and snaies, with 
thin bands of pale argillaceous limestone or cement-stone. 
Seams of gypsum occasionally appear. These strata are, on 
the whole, singularly barren of organic remains. They seem 
to have been laid down with great slowness, and without 
disturbance, in inclosed basins, which were not well fitted 
for the support of animal life, though fragmentary plants 
serve to show that the adjoining slopes were covered with 
vegetation. Thev underlie the volcanic zone in Stirling- 
shire and the Lotnians, and overlie it in Berwickshire. The 
upper section is chiefly developed in the basin of the Firth 
of Forth, where, overl ving the volcanic zone, it presents an 
entirely distinct lithological aspect and is abundantly fos- 
siliferous. It there usually consists of yellow, gray, and 
white sandstones, with blue and black shales, clay-iron- 
stones, limestones, ^* cement-stones," and occasional seams 
of coal. The sandstones form excellent building stones, the 
city of Edinburgh having been built of them. Some of the 
shales are so bituminous as to yield, on distillation, from 
thirty to forty gallons of crude petroleum to the ton of 
shale; they have consequently been largely worked for the 
manufacture of mineral-oils. The limestones are usually 
dull gray or yellow, and close-grained, in seams seldom 
more than a few inches thick, and graduate bv addition of 
clay and protoxide of iron into cement-stone; but occasion- 
ally they swell out into thick lenticular masses like the 
well-known limestone of Burdie House, so long noted for its 
remarkable fossil fishes. This limestone appears to be 
mainly made of the crowded cases of a small ostracod crus- 
tacean (Leperditia Okeni, var. scoto-burdigalensis). The 
coal-seams are few and commonly too thin to be workable, 
though one of them, known as the Houston coal, has been 
mined to some extent in Linlithgowshire. The fossils of 
the Cement-stone group indicate an alternation of fresh or 
brackish water and marine conditions. They include numer- 
ous jplants, of which the most abundant are Sphenopteris 
affinis (Fig. 864), Lepidodendron (two or three species), Lepi* 
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dostrobas variabilis (Fig. 867, (), Araucarioxylon. Ostracod 
crustaceans, chiefly the Leperditia above mentioned, crowd 
many of the shales. With these are usually associated abun- 
dant traces of the presence of fish, either in the form of 
coprolites, or of scales, bones, plates, and teeth. The fol- 
lowing are characteristic species: Elonichthys striolatus, 
E. Booisoni, Bhadiniohthys ornatissimus, Nematoptychius 
Greenockii, Eurvnotus crenatus (Fig. 868), Bhizodus Hib- 
berti, Megalichtnys sp., G-yracanthus tuberculatus, Callo- 
pristodus |(Ctenoptychiu8)pectinatus. At intervals through- 
out the group, marine horizons occur, usually as shale bands 
marked Dy the presence of such distinctively Carboniferous 
.Limestone species as Spirorbis carbonarius, Discina nitida, 
Lingula squamiformis, Bellerophon decussatus, and Ortho- 
ceras cylindraceum.*'* 

The Cement-stone group of the basin of the Firth of 
Forth contains a great number and variety of associated vol- 
canic masses of the puy type. At the time when it was de- 
posited, the region of shallow lagoons, islets, and coal- 
growths was dotted over with innumerable small active 
volcanic vents. The eruptions continued into the time of 
the Carboniferous Limestone, but ceased before the deposi- 
tion of the Millstone Grit.*" 

The Carboniferous Limestone series of Scottish 
geologists, probably representing the upper part of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone series or Y oredale group of England, 
consists mainlv of sandstones, shales, fire-clays, and coal- 
seams, with a few comparativelj thin seams of encrinal lime- 
stone. The thickest oi these limestones, known as the Hur- 
let or Main limestone, is usually about 6 feet in thickness, 
but in the north of Ayrshire swells out to 100 feet, which is 
the most massive bea of limestone in any part of the Scot- 
tish Carboniferous system. One of a group of limestone 
beds at the base of the series, it lies upon a seam of coal, 
and is in some places associated with pyritous shales, which 
have been largely worked as a source of alum. This super- 
position of a bed of marine limestone on a seam of coal is of 

"^ For descriptions of the Galciferous Sandstone group, see Maclaren, "Geol- 
ogy of Fife and the Lothians'*; also the explanations to accompany the Maps 
of the (Geological Sunrey of Scotland, particularly those on Sheets 14, 22, 23, 
32, 33 and 34 T. Brown, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. zxii. 1861, p. 386 ; Kirkby, 
Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxvu p. 669. 

*^ For an account of these Puys see Presidential Address, Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc. 1892, p. 126; Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiz. p. 437. Some of the 
rents are represented in Figs. 297-301, 303-307 of this text-book. 
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frequent occurrence in Scotland, Above these lower lime- 
stones comes a thick mass of strata containing many vala- 
abie coal-seams and ironstones (Lower or Edge Goals). 
Some of these strata are full of terrestrial plants (Lepido- 
dendron, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Sphenopteris, Alethopteris): 
others, particularly the ironstones, and the shales associated 
with the limestones and ironstones, contain marine shells, 
such as Lingula, Discina, Leda, Myalina, Euomphalos. 
Numerous remains of fishes have been obtained, more es- 
pecially from some of the ironstones and coals (Gyracanthus 
lormosns and other fin-spines, Megalichthys Hibberti, 
Bhizodus Hibberti, with species of Elonichthys, Acan- 
thodes, Ctenoptychius, etc.). Bemains of labynnthodonts 
have also been found in this group of strata, and have been 
detected even down in the Bardie House limestone. The 
highest division of the Scottish Carboniferous Limestone 
series consists of a group of sandstones and shales, with a 
few coal-seams, and three, sometimes more, bands of marine 
limestone. Although these limestones are each onlv about 
2 or S feet thick, they have a wonderful persistence through- 
out the coal-fields of central Scotland. As already men- 
tioned (p. 860), they can be traced over an area of at least 
1000 square miles, and they probably extended originally 
over a considerably greater region. The Hurlet limestone, 
with its underlying coal, can ^so be followed across a sim- 
ilar extent of country. Hence it is evident that, during cer- 
tain epochs of the Carboniferous period, a singular uni- 
formity of conditions prevailed over a large region of deposit 
in the centre of Scotland. 

A distinguishing feature of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series of Scotland is the abundance of its intercalated vol- 
canic rocks of the puy type. They are well developed in 
the basin of the Forth and in North Ayrshire. The lavas 
and tufis are interbedded among the ordinary sedimentary 
strata, and the tuifs are sometimes fxill of plants or of marine 
shells, crinoids, etc."* 

The difference between the lithological characters of the 
Carboniferous Limestone series, in its typical development 
as a great marine formation, and in its arenaceous and argil- 
laceous prolongation into the north of England and Scot- 
land, has long been a familiar example of the nature and 
application of the evidence furnished by strata as to former 



"0 See the papers cited already, p. 13tl. 
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geographical conditions. It shows that the deeper and 
clearer water of the Carboniferous sea spread over the site 
of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire; that land lajr to 
the north, and that, while the whole area was undergoing 
subsidence, the maximum movement took place over the 
area of deeper water. The sediment derived from the north, 
during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, seems to 
have sunk to the bottom before it could reach the great 
basin in which foraminifers, corals, crinoids, and molmsks 
were building up the thick calcareous deposit. Yet the thin 
limestone bands, which run so persistently among the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks in Scotland, prove that there were occa- 
sional episodes during which sediment ceased to arrive, and 
when the same species of shells, corals, and crinoids spread 
northward towara the land, forming for a time, over the sea- 
bottom, a continuous sheet of calcareous ooze, like that of 
the deeper water further south. These intervals of lime- 
stone-growth no doubt point to times of more rapid submer- 
gence, perhaps also to other geographical changes, whereby 
the sediment was for a time prevented from spreading so far. 
It is further deserving of remark that the fossils in these thin 
upper limestones in Scotland, though specificallv identical 
with those in the thick lower limestones and in the massive 
Carboniferous Limestone of central and southwestern Eng- 
land, are often dwarfed forms, as if the conditions of life 
were much less favorable than where the thicker sheets of 
calcareous material were accumulated. The corals, for in- 
stance, are generally few in number and small in size, and 
the large Productus (P. giganteus) is reduced to a half or 
third of the dimensions it attains in its best development. 

Viewed as a whole, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
of the northern part of the British area contains the records 
of a long-continued but intermittent process of subsidence. 
The numerous coal-seams, with their under-clays, may be 
regarded as surfaces of vegetation that grew in luxuriance 
on wide marine mud-fiats. They mark pauses in the sub- 
sidence. Perhaps we may infer the relative length of these 
pauses from the comparative thicknesses of the coal-seams. 
The overlying and intervening sandstones and shales indi- 
cate a renewal of the downward movement, and the gradual 
infilling of the depressed area with sediment, until the water 
once more shoaled, and the vegetation from adjacent swamps 
spread over the muddy fiats as before. The occasional lime- 
stones serve to mark epochs of more prolonged or more rapid 
subsidence, when manne life was enaoled to flourish over the 
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Bite of the submerged forests. Bat that the sea, even though 
tenanted Id these northern parts by a limestone-making fauna, 
was not so clear and well suited for the development of ani- 
mal life during some of these submergences as it was further 
south, seems to be proved by the {)aucit7 and dwarfed forms 
of the fossils, as well as by the admixture of clay in the stone. 

Ireland presents a development of Carboniferous rocks 
which on the whole follows tolerably closely that of the sis- 
ter island. In the northern counties, the lowest members are 
evidently a prolongation of the type of the Scottish Galcifer- 
ous Sandstones, in the southern districts, however, a very 
distinct and peculiar facies of Lower Garboniferoas rocks is 
to be observed. Between the Old Bed Sandstone and the 
Carboniferous Limestone there occurs in the county of Cork 
an enormous mass (fully 6000 feet) of black and dark-gray 
shales, impure limestones, and gray and green grits, which 
have been so affected by slaty cleavage as to have assumed 
more or less perfectly the structure of true cleaved slates. 
To these rocks the name of Carboniferous Slate was given 
by Griffith. They contain numerous Carboniferous Lime- 
stone species of orachiopods, echinodermb, etc., as well as 
traces of land-plants in the grit bands. Great though their 
thickness is in Cork, they rapidly change their lithological 
character and diminish in mass, as they are traced away 
from that district. In the almost incredibly short space of 
16 miles, the whole of the 6000 feet of Carooniferous Slate 
of Bantry Bay seems to have disappeared, and at Kenmare 
the Old Ked Sandstone is followed immediately and con- 
formably by the Limestone with its underlying snale. This 
rapid change is probably to be explained, as Juxes suggested, 
by a lateral passage of the slate into limestone; the Carbo- 
niferous Slate being, in part at least, the equivalent of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. Between Bandon and Cork the 
Carboniferous Slate is conformably overlain by dark shales 
containing Coal-measure-fossils, and believed, to be true 
Coal-measures. Hence in the south of Ireland, the thick 
calcareous accumulations of the limestone series appear to 
be replaced by a corresponding depth of argillaceous sedi- 
mentary rocks.*" 

The Carboniferous Limestone swells out to a ^reat thick- 
ness, and covers a large part of Ireland. It attains a maxi- 
mum in the west and southwest, where, according to Mr. 

'" J. B. Jukes, Memoirs Geol. Survey, Ireland. Explanation of Sheets 
194, 201 and 202, p. 18; Ezplaiiatkon of Bbeets ISt, 196 and 196, p. 36. 
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Einahan,*'* it consists in Limerick of the following subdi- 



YiBions: 



Upper (Burren) Limestone 
Upper (Oalp) Limeetone . 

Lower Limestone . . . 



Lower Limestone Shales 



Bedded limestone 

' ' Oherty zone . . . 

Limestones and shales 

' I Oherty zone . . . 

' Fenestella limestone . 

■ Lower cherty zone , 

\[ Lower shaly limestones 



240 ft. 

30 

1000 

40 

1900 

20 

280 

100 

3600 

The chert (phtanite) bands which form such marked 
horizons among these limestones are counterparts of others 
found abundantly in the Carboniferous Limestone of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Portions of the limestone have a dolo- 
mitic character, and sometimes are oolitic. Great sheets of 
porphyrite, basalt, and tuff, representing volcanic eruptions 
of contemporaneous date, are interpolated in the Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone of Limerick.*" As the limestone is traced 
northward, it shows a similar change to that which takes 
place in the north of England, becoming more and more 
split up with sandstone, shale, and coal-seams."^ 

2. MiLLBTOKE Grit. — This name is given to a group of 
sandstones and grits, with shales and cla^s; which runs per- 
sistently through the centre of the Carboniferous system from 
South Wales into the middle of Scotland. In South Wales, 
it has a depth of 400 to 1000 feet; in the Bristol coal-field, of 
about 1200 feet. Traced northward it is found to be inter- 
calated with shales, fire-clays, and thin coals, and, like the 
lower members of the Carboniferous system, to swell out to 
enormous dimensions in the Pennine region. In North 
StafEordshire, according to Mr. Hull, it attains a thickness 
of 4000 feet, which in Lancashire increases to 5500 feet 
These massive accumulations of sediment were deposited on 
the north side of a barrier of more ancient Palaeozoic rocks, 
which, during all the earlier part of the Carboniferous pe- 
riod, seems to have extended across central England, and 
which was not submerged until part of the Coal-measures 
had been laid down. North of the area of maximum deposit, 
the Millstone Grit thins away to not more than 400 or 600 
feet. It continues a comparatively insignificant formation 
in Scotland, attaining its greatest thickness in Lanarkshire 

"« **G€ology of Ireland," p. 72. 

•" PreaideDtlal Address, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1892, p. 146 

«^ Hull's ''Physical Geology and Geographj ol Ireland/' 2d edit. 1891, p. 4». 
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and Stirlingshire, where it is known as the *'Moor Bock." 
In Ayrshire it does not exist, unless its place be represented 
by a few beds of sandstone at the base oi the Ooal-measnres. 

The Millstone Grit is generally barren of fossils. When 
they occur, they are either plants, like those in the coal- 
bearing strata above and below, or marine organisms of 
Carboniferous Limestone species. In Lancashire and South 
Yorkshire, indeed, it contains a band of fossiliferous cal- 
careous shale indistinguishable from some of those in the 
Yoredale group and Scaur limestone. 

8. CoAL-MsASUBBS. — This division of the Carboniferous 
system consists of numerous alternations of gray, white, yel- 
low, sometimes reddish, sandstone, dark-gray and Diack 
shales, clay- ironstones, fire-clays, and coal-seams. In Soath 
Wales it attains a maximum depth of about 12,000 feet; in 
the Bristol coal-field, about 6000 feet. But in these dis- 
tricts, as in most of the Carboniferous areas of Britain, we 
cannot be sure that all the Coal-measures originally de- 
posited now remain, for they are ffenerally unconformably 
covered by later formations. PalsBontological considera- 
tions, to be immediately adverted to, render it probable 
that the closing part of the Carboniferous period is not now 
represented in Britain by fossiliferous strata. Toward the 
end of the Carboniferous period, possibly also within early 
Permian time, the Carboniferous strata were in many if not 
most districts of Britain upheaved so as to be exposed to 
denudation. In some areas the denudation was so jgreat that 
the Permian rocks, as in the case of the Magnesian Lime- 
stone of Durham, sweep across the denuded edges of the 
Coal-measures, Millstone grit, and even the higher parts of 
the Carboniferous Limestone. But these disturbances and 
erosion were not universal within the British region, for we 
find that over parts of South Staffordshire these strata are 
followed with apparent conformability by the Permian sand- 
stones. In North Staffordshire, the depth of Coal-measures 
is about 5000 feet, which in South Lancashire increases to 
8000. These great masses of strata diminish as we trace 
them eastward and northward. In Derbyshire, they are 
about 2500 feet thick, in Northumberland and Durham 
about 2000 feet, and about the same thickness in the 
Whitehaven coal-field. In Scotland, they attain a maxi- 
mum of over 2000 feet. 

The Coal-measures are susceptible of local subdivisions 
indicative of different and variable conditions of deposit. 
The following table shows the more important of these: 
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Olamoroanshiiub 

trpper aeries: Band- 
stones, sfaales, etc., 
with 26 coal-seams, 
more than . . 3400 

Pennant Grit: hard, 
thick-bedded sand- 
stones, and 16 coal- 
seams .... 3246 

Lower series: shales, 
ironstones, and 34 
ooal -seams . 460 to 860 

Millstooe Grit 



South Lavoashiu 



Upper series: shales, 
rod sandstones, Spir- 
orfois limestone, iron- 
stone and thin coal- 
seams . 1600 to 2000 

Middle series: sand- 
stones, shales, clays, 
and thick coal-seams 
The chief repository 
of Ooal . 3000 to 4000 

Lower or (Jannisler 
series: flagstones, 
shales, and thin 
coals . . 1400 to 2000 

Millstone Grit. 



Central Sgotlahi) 

Feet 

Upper red sandstones 
and clays, withSpir- 
orhis limestone ; in 
Fife upward of . 000 

True coal- measures : 
sandstones, shales, 
flre-clays, with 
bandsof black-band 
ironstone, and nn- 
merous seams of 
coaL Thickness in 
Lanarkshire up- 
ward of . . . 2000 

Moor Bock, or MillstoiM 
Grit 



The numerons beds of compressed vegetation form tlie 
most remarkable feature of the Coal-measures. As already 
stated, coal-seams in Britain are nsuall; underlain by fire- 
clay {mur of the Belgian coal-fields), which, traversed in all 
directions by rootlets, and free, or nearly free of alkalies 
and iron, appears to have been the soil on which the plants 
that formed the coal grew. A coal-seam accordingly marks 
there a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, and the 
shales, fissile micaceous sandstones, and other strata that 
overlie it show the nature of the sediment under which it 
was eventually buried. 

The Coal-measures of Britain have not yet been very 
precisely subdivided into palffiontological zones. The lower 
portions or Gannister beds of Lancashire contain at least 70 
species of undoubtedly marine fossils, including species of 
Goniatites (Gt. Listen), Orthoceras, iTautilus, Edmondia, 
Posidonia, Sanguinolites, Aviculopecten (A. papyraceus), 
Lingula (L. squamiformis), Discina, Productus, Spirifer, 
etc. Other horizons with marine fossils have been ob- 
served in En^nd and Scotland even in the upper Coal- 
measures."* The middle and upper divisions are charac- 
terized by the prevalence of species of Anthracosia, Anthra- 
coptera, and Anthracomya. These shells are not met with 
in association with the more typical marine fauna, but, on 
the contrary, are mingled with a peculiar assemblage of 
fishes and reptiles, annelids and crustaceans, such as might 
be supposed to inhabit brackish or fresh water, together 



•>» J. W. Kirkby, Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc xliv. 1888, p. t4t. 
•Gholoot— Vol. XXXI— 18 
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with abandant remains of terrestrial vegetation.*'* Some 
of the more characteristic fishes are Strepsodus sauroides 

g^ig. 872), Bhizodopsis sauroides, Megalichthys Hibberti, 
heirodus granulosus (Fi^. 872), Janassa linRuiformis, Sphe- 
nacanthus hybodoides (Fig. 861), PleuracantDus laevissimus, 
Otenoptjchius apicalis. Some ispecies range from bottom 
to top of the Coal-measures; e,a. Callopristodus (Oteno- 
ptjchius) pectinatus and Gyracanthus formosus."' 

Little has jet been done in working out the stratigraph- 
ical distribution of the Coal-measure flora of Britain, out 
some recent progress in this direction has been made by Mr. 
Kidston, who believes the Coal-measures to be divisible into 
Upper (Radstock, Somerset), Middle (South Staffordshire, 
part of Yorkshire), and Lower (part of Yorkshire, North- 
umberland, Scotland)."* The late D. Stur, correlating the 
Coal-measures of this country with those of central Europe 
mainly by means of the plants, regarded the Coal-measures 
of Wales and the west oi England generally as equivalent 
to the higher series of Germany, those of central and north- 
em England and Scotland as equivalent to the lower series, 
both of these series being represented in Lancashire."* From 
plant-remains obtained recently from the chalk at Dover, 
Zeiller regards the Coal-measures there as belonging to the 
upper part of the middle Coal-measures of France. *** 

On the continent of Europe the Carboniferous system 
occupies many detached areas or basins — the result partly 
of original deposition, partly of denudation, and partly of 
the spread and overlap of more recent formations. There 
can be no doubt that the English Carboniferous Limestone 
once extended continuously eastward across the north of 
France, along the base of the Ardennes, through Belgium, 
and across the present valley of the Bhine into W estpnalia. 
From the western headlands of Ireland this calcareoas lorma- 
tion can thus be traced eastward for a distance of 760 Eng- 
lish miles into the heart of Europe. It then begins to pass 



*i* WbeeltoD Hind, Quart. Journ. Q«ol. Soc. zlix. 1893, p. 259. 

"^ lij frieud Dr. Traquair baa been kind enougb to furnish me with infor- 
mation on this subject, which he has so carefully studied. 

«" Trans. Roy. Soc Edin. xxxv. 1890-91, pp. 63, 391; xxxvii. 1893, p. 307. 

"• Jahrb. k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. 1889. 

"• Compt Rend. Oct. 24, 1892. The details of this Dover boring, which 
has proved the existence of coal -bearing strata beneath the southeast of Eng- 
land, are given by Lorieux, Ann. Mines, ser. 9, vol. ii. 1892, p. 22 1. Bertrand 
has discussed the relations of this Dover coal-field to those of northern France 
and Belgium, op. cit. lii. 1893, p. 1. 
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into a series of shales and sandstones, which, as already re- 
marked, represent proximity to shore, like the similar strata 
in the north of England and Scotland. In Silesia, and still 
much farther eastward, in central anH southern Bussia, 
representatives of the Carboniferous Limestone or Culm 
appear, but interstratified, as in Scotland, with coal-bearing 
strata. Traces of the same blending of marine and terres- 
trial conditions are found also in the north of Spain. But 
over central France, and eastward through Bonemia and 
Moravia into the region of the Carpatnians, the Coal- 
measures rest directly upon older Palaeozoic groups, most 
commonly upon gneiss and other crystalline rocks. These 
tracts had no doubt remained above water during the time 
of the Carboniferous Limestone, but were gradually de- 
pressed during that of the Coal-measures. 

France and Belgium. — In Belgium and the north of France 
the British type of the Carooniferous system is well de- 
veloped."* It comprises the following subdivisions: 

Zone of the gM-coals (Gharbons i gas, rich bitumioous ooals, with 28 
to 40 per cent of volatile matter), containing 4*7 seams of ooaL Peeop- 
teris neiTosa, P. dentata, P. abbreviata, Alethopieris Serlii, Heuiop- 
teris heterophjlla, Sphenopteria irregularis, 8. madlenta, S. cond* 
loides, S. herbaoea, S. furcata, Calamites Suckowii, Annularia radiata, 
Sphenophyllum erosum, Sigillaria tesselata, S. mamillaris, S. rimosa, 
S. laticosta, Dorycordaites. 

Zone of the **Charbons graa" (18 to 28 per cent volatile matter), soft 
caking coal (21 seams), well suited for making coke. Sphenopteria 
nummularia, S. macilenta, S. ohflBrophylioides, S. artemisifolia, 8. 
herbacea, S. irregularis, Neuropteris gigantea, Alethopteris Serlil, 
A. valida, Oalamites Suckowii, Sphenophyllum emarginatum, Sigil- 
laria polyploca, S. rimoea, S. latioosta, Trigonocarpua Noggerathii. 

Zone of the **Charbon8 demi-gras" (12 to 18 per cent volatile matter), 
29 seams of coal, chiefly fitted for smithy and iron-work purposes. 
Sphenopteria oonvezifolia, S. Hoeninghausi, S. trichomanoides, 8. fur* 
cata, S. SchiUingsii, 8. irregularia, Lonchopteris rugosa, Galamitea 
Suckowii, Annularia radiata, Sigillaria mamiUaris, 8. elegana, 8. piri- 
formis, 8. elliptica, 8. acutellata^ 8. Ghroeeeri, 8. Isvigata^ 8. rugosa^ 
Halonia tortuosa. 

Zone of the "Charbons maigres.*' Lean or poor coals (20 to 25 seamsl 
only fit for making bricks or burning lime ^9 to 12 per cent voladls 
matter). Pecopteris Loshii, P. pennseformis, Neuropteris hetero- 
phylla, Alethopteris londhitica, Sphenoi^yllum sazif ragasf oliom, An- 
nularia radiata, Sigillaria oonferta^ & GandoUi, 8. Yoltzii, CUamitea 
Suckowii, LepidodendroQ rhodeaniim, L. poatulatum, Lepidophk>fcM 
laridnus. 



iS 






**> On the CarbonSferouB rocks of this area see De Koninck, "Descriptions 
des Animauz Fossiles du Terrain Garbonifere de la Belgique," 1842-67. €foa- 
selet's **Esquisse," already cited, and his *'L'Ardenne," 1888, chaps, zzii. and 
xxiii. Mourlon's "Geologic. " Boulay, "Terrain Houiller du Kord de la France 
et ses Yegetaux fossiles,'^ LiUe, 18*76. Dupont, Bull Soc. Boy. Belg. 1883. 
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Zone of Productus carbonarius. Gk)iiiatite8 diadema, G. atratua, Spirifer 
mesogoniuB, S. glaber, S. irigonalis, Streptorbynchua crenistrta, Pro- 
duclus semi-reticulatus, P. marginalia, Avicula papyracea, Scbizodus 
BulcatuB. 

Sandstones or quartzitea passing into conglomerates, separated from 
the Carboniferous Limestone below by carbonaceous shales with 
some thin coal-seams; chiefly developed toward the northeast (Liege, 
Aiz-la-Ghapelle). 
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Thicknen 
in metres 
in area of 
the Sam- 
bre 

Limestone of Yis^. Often poor in fossils, distinguished 
by Productus giganteus 50 

Limestone of Limoiit (Napoleon marble of Boulonnais). 
Fossils numerous : Produetus undatus, P. semireticu- 
latus, Spirifer glaber, S. duplicicostus, Rhynchonella 
pleurodon, Terebratula sacculus . . • 10 

Limestone of Haut Banc, compact or oolitic in south 
part of Sambre basin, with Productus sublsevis; but 
in north part of that basin, as well as on the Mouse 
and in the Boulonnais, Productus oora replaces P. 
sublsevis . 40 

Dolomite of Namur, well developed between Namur 
and Lidge, and extending into the Boulonnais (Hure 
dolomite), alternating with gray limestone, containing 
Ghonetes comoides 40 

Limestone of Bachant, gray, bluish-black, or black, 
with cherts (phtaniiea). Productus cora (and some- 
times P. giganteus), Spirifer tricomis, Dentalium 
priscum, Euomphalus cirroides. Nautilus sulcatus, 
Orthoceras munsterianum 36 

Limestone of Waulsort, gray, often dolomitic; only 
seen in area of the Mouse. Spirifer cuspidatus, Oono- 
cardium aliforme 

Limestone of Anseremme, gray and blue- veined lime- 
stone and dolomite. Productus semiroticulatus, Spi- 
rifer mosquensls, S. cuspidatus, Orthis resupinata . 8 

Limestone of Dinant, only found in the Mouse area. 
Productus semiroticulatus, P. Flemingii, Pecten in- 
termedins 

Limestone of Ecaussines (**petit granite"), crinoidal 
limestone. Phlllipsia gemmulifera, Productus semi- 
roticulatus, Spirifer raosquensis, Strep torhynchus cre- 
nistria, Orthis Michelini, Strophomena rhomboidalis. 26 

Limestones and shales of Avesnelles, black limestone, 
16 metres, resting upon argillaceous shales, 40 me- 
tres. Among the numerous fossils of the limestone 
are Productus Flemingii, P. H^berd, Ghonetes vario- 
laris, Rhynchonella pleurodon, Spirifer mosquensls, 
Euomphalus eqaalis, Pecten Sowerbyi . . .60 
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The base of these strata passes down conformably into 
the Devonian s^rstem, with which, alike by palseontofogical 
and petrographical characters, it is closely linked. The 
Carboniferous rocks of the north of France and of Belgium 
have undergone considerable disturbance. A remarkable 
fault C'la grande faille" of this region) resulting from the 
rupture of an isoclinal syncline, ana the consequent sliding 
of the inverted side over higher beds, runs from near Lidse 
westward into the Boulonnais, with a general but variable 
hade toward the south. On the southern side lie lower 
Devonian strata, below which the Carboniferous Limestone 
and even Coal-measures are made to plunge. Bores and pits 
near Li^ge at the one end, and in the Boulonnais"' at the 
other, have reached workable coal, after piercing the in- 
verted Devonian rocks. Bv continuing the Doring the same 
ooals are found at lower levels in their normal positions. 
Besides this dominant dislocation many minor faults and 
plications have taken place in the Carboniferous area, some 
of the coal-seams being folded zig-zag, so that at Mons a bed 
may be perforated six times in succession by the same ver- 
tical shaft, in a depth of 860 yards. At Charieroi a series of 
strata, which in their original horizontal position occupied a 
breadth of 8i miles, have been compressed into rather less 
than half that space by being plicated into twenty-two 
idg-zag folds. 

Southward the plateau of crystalline rocks in central 
France is dotted with more than 800 small Carboniferous 
basins which contain only portions of the Coal-measures. 
The most important of these basins are those of the Boan- 
nais and Beaujolais, St. Etienne, Autun, Commentry, Gard, 
and Brive. It would appear, however, that some of the sur- 
rounding slates are altered representatives of the lower parts 
of the Carboniferous system, for Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils have been found in them between Boanne and Lyons, 
and near Yichy.*" Even as far south as Montpellier. beds 
of limestone full of Productus giganteus and other cnarac- 



*■* For the Boulonnais, see Godwin- Austen, Q. J. Geol. Boo. Iz. p. 231 ; ziL 
p. 88; Barrois, Proc Geol. Assoc, vi. No. 1; Report of meeting at Boulogne^ 
Bull Soc. Geol. France, ser. 3, viiL p. 483; Bigaux, Mem. Soc. 8ci. Boulogne, 
▼oL xiv. 1892; ''Notice Geol. sur le Bas Boulonnais," Boulogne-sur-mer 
180S. 

** MorefalMm, Q. J. Geol. Soc Tii. 1861, p. 18; Julien, Gomptes B«idui^ 
Izxviii. p. 74. 
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teristic fossils are covered by a series of workable coals. 
Grand* Eury, from a consideration of the fossils, regards the 
coal-basins of the Boannais and lower part of the basin of 
the Loire, as belonging to the a^e of the *'cu]m and upper 
graywacke," or of strata immediately underlying the true 
Coal-measures. But the numerous isolated coal-basins of 
the centre and south of France he refers to a much later 
age. He looks on these as containing the most complete de- 
velopment of the upper coal, properly so-called, inclosing a 
remarkably rich, and still little-known, flora, which serves 
to fill up tne palsBontological gap between the Carboniferous 
and Permian periods."* Some of these small isolated coal- 
basins are remarkable for the extraordinary thickness of 
their coal-seams. In the most important of their number, 
that of St. Etienne, from 15 to 18 beds of coal occur, with a 
united thickness of 112 feet, in a total depth of 2600 feet of 
strata. In the basin near Chalons and Autun the main coal 
averages 40, but occasionally swells out to 130 feet, and the 
Coal-measures are covered, apparently conformably, by Per- 
mian rocks, from which a remarkable series of saurian re- 
mains has been obtained. Other Carboniferous areas appear 
in the northwest of France, where representatives of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone and the coal-oearing series above it 
are found. The Carboniferous Limestone is also well devel- 
oped westward in the Cantabrian mountains in the north of 
Spain, where it likewise is surmounted by coal-bearing 
strata."" 

Cermaay."' — The Coal-measures extend in detached basins 
northeastward from central France into Germany. One of 
the most important of these, the basin of Pfalz-Saarbiicken, 
lying uncontormably on Devonian rocks, contains a mass of 
Coal-measures believed to reach a maximum thickness of not 
less than 20,000 feet, and divided into two groups: 



"* Grand' Eury, "Flore Carbonifero. " Bertrand, Bull. Soc. Geol. Prance, 
zvi. 1888, p. 517 ; Fayol, p. 968 etaeq.y Memoirs cited ante, p. 1340; G. Mouret, 
"Bassin Houiller de Brive," 1891. 

n» The coal-field of the Asturias is described by Barrels, "Recherchee sur 
les Terraius anciens des Asturies," p. 651. ZeiUer, Mem. Soc. Geol. Nord, i. 
1882, refers the plants to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures of France. 

"• Geinitz, **Die Sleinkohlen Deutschlanda, " Munich. 1865; Von Dechea, 
**Erlauterungen zur Geol. Karte der Bheinprov." ii. 1884; C. E. Weiss, "Foe- 
sile Flora der jtkngsten Steinkohlenformation und des Rothliegenden im Saar- 
Bhein Gebiete," 1869-'72. 
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2. Upper or Ottweiler beds, from 6500 to 11,700 feet 
tnick, consisting of red sandstones at the top, and 
of sandstones and shales, containing 20 feet of 
coal in various seams. Pecopteris arborescens, 
Odontopteris obtusa, Anthracosia, Estheria, Leaia; 
fish-remains. 

1. Lower or main coal- bearing (Saarbrlicken) beds, 
5200 to 9000 feet thick, with 82 workable and 142 
unworkable coal-seams, or in all between 350 and 
400 feet of coal. Abundant plants of the middle 
and lower zone of the upper coal flora. 

The Franco-Belgian Coal-field is prolonged across the 
Rhine into Westphalia. The Carboniferous Limestone 
here dwindles down as a calcareous formation, and as- 
sumes the **Culm" phase, passing up into the *'flotzleerer 
Sandstein" or Millstone Grit — a group of sandstones, 
shales, and pebbly beds some 8000 feet thick, but with- 
out coal-seams. These barren measures are succeeded 
by the true Coal-measures about 10,000 feet thick, with 
90 workable seams of coal, having a united thickness 
of more than 250 feet. 

Sovthen Cermany, Bohemia. — Carboniferous rocks occur in 
many scattered areas across G-ermany southward to the Alps 
and eastward into Silesia, including representatives both of 
the lower or Culm phase and of the Coal-measures. The 
Culm rocks reappear in the Harz, where they are traversed 
by metalliferous veins and inclose small patches of Coal- 
measures. The same structure extends into Thuringia, the 
Fichtelgebirge, Saxony, and Bohemia, the Culm yielding 
Carboniferous Limestone fossils, as well as Lepidodendron, 
etc., and containing sometimes, as in Saxony, workable 
coals. This union of fossils characterizes the series of 
shales, sandstones, graywackes, and conglomerates which 
forms the German Culm. The abundant fauna of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone is reduced to a few moUusks (Produc- 
tus antiquus, P. latissimus, P. semireticulatus, Posidonomya 
Becheri, Goniatites sphcericus, Orthoceras striatulum, etc.). 
The Posidonomya particularly characterizes certain dark 
shales known as 'Tosidonia schists." Of the plants, typi- 
cal species are Calamites transitionis, Lepidodendron velt- 
heimianum, Stigmaria ficoides, Sphenoptens distans, Cyclop- 
teris tenuifolia. This flora bears a strong resemblance to 
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that of the Galciferoas Sandstones of Scotland. True Goal- 
measures, however, also occur in these regions, though to a 
smaller extent than the lower parts of the system. One of 
the most extensive coal-fields is that of Silesia,*'* where the 
seams of coal are both numerous and valuable, one of them 
attaining a thickness of 50 feet. It is noteworthy that in the 
Coal-measures of eastern and southern Germany horizons of 
marine fossils occur like those so marked in the correspond- 
ing strata of Britain. 

The coal-field of Pilsen in Bohemia occupies about 800 
s<iuare miles. It consists mainly of sandstone, passing some- 
times into conglomerate, and interstratified with shales and 
a few seams of coal which do not exceed a total thickness of 
20 feet of coal. In its upper part is an important seam of 
shaly gas-coal (Plattel, or Brettelkohle), which, besides be- 
in^ valuable for economic purposes, has a high palieontolog- 
ical interest from Dr. Fritsch's discovery in it of^a rich fauna 
of amphibians and fishes. The plants above and below this 
seam are ordinary typical Coal-measure forms,"" but these 
animal remains present such close affinities to Permian types, 
that the strata containing them may belong to the Permian 
system (pp. 1400, 1408). What are believed to be true Per- 
mian rocks in the Pilsen district seem to overlie the ooals 
unconformably. 

Aif$» Italy. — The Carboniferous strata of the Alps have 
been already (p. 1032) referred to in connection with the 
metamorphism of that region. In the western part of the 
chain they occur imbedded in or associated with a great 
series of reddish sandstones, conglomerates and red-green- 
ish shales or slates, which occasionally become quite crys- 
talline, and cannot indeed be satisfactorily separated from 
what have been regarded as the primitive schists of the 
mountains. To these strata the name of *'Verrucano" has 
been given. That they are partly, at least, of Carboniferous 
age is shown by the characteristic flora, amounting to up- 
ward of 60 species, which the dark carbonaceous bands have 
yielded."* 

*" D. Blur, Abhandi. k. k. GeoL Beichsanat. 1877. 

** From the ooal-fleld of oentral Bohemia 0. Feiatmantel «o«B«rated 278 
species of planta, of which 137 were feraa: ^heDOpieria, Neuropterta, Odoo- 
topteria, Cyatheitea, Alethopleria, KegaphyioD, etc. Archiv. Naturw. Landee 
durchf orach. Bobmen, v. No. 3, 1883. For the amphibian remains, see Fritsch's 
'^Fauna der Gaskohle." 

*** For an eaaaj oo iheae rocka, see L. Milch'a **Beitrage sur Kenntniss der 
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In Italy the Carboniferous and Permian rocks are so 
closely related and so similar that it is doubtful to which 
system some of the intermediate portions should be assigned. 
At Monte Pizzul in the Carnic Alps, the lower strata con- 
tain Productus giganteus and P. semireticulatus, while the 
highest are characterized by numerous forms of Fusulina, 
Fenestella, etc.'" In other parts of the same region lower 
strata of the age of the Culm of Germany have been de- 
scribed by Stur and Stache. 

Riissiju— Over a vast region of the east of Europe Carbo- 
niferous limestones, sandstones, shales, and thin coal-seams 
are spread out almost horizontally. They unite the marine 
and terrestrial types of sedimentation so characteristic of the 
north of Britain. In the central provinces of Bussia, the 
Moscow basin or coal-field of Tula, said to occupy an area of 
13,000 square miles, lies conformably on the Old Bed Sand- 
stone or Devonian system, and contains limestones full of 
Carboniferous Limestone fossils, and a few poor seams of 
coal. In the south of the empire, the coal-field of the 
Donetz, covering an area of 11,000 square miles, contains 
60 seams of coal, of which 44, having a united thickness of 
114 feet, are workable. Again, on the flanks of the Ural 
Mountains, the Carboniferous Limestone series has been 
upturned and contains some workable coal-seams. It would 
appear, therefore, that this particular type of mingled marine 
and terrestrial strata of Carboniferous age, occupies a vast 
expanse under later formations in the east of Europe. Since 
so much of the Bussian development of the Carboniferous 
system consists of limestone, it is interesting to find that it 
contains many of the familiar fossil species of the Carbonif- 
erous Limestone of Western Europe. Thus in the Ural re- 
gion, according to Prof. Tschernyschew, the Carboniferous 
system may be divided into five zones, of which the lowest, 
a limestone containing Productus giganteus, P. striatus, 
Chonetes papilionacea, etc., and the next a limestone with 
Spirifer mosquensis, may be regarded as corresponding to 
the typical Carboniferous Limestone of the west. The three 
upper zones, viz. those of (a) Syringopora parallela, Spirifer 



Vernicano," Leipzig, 1892. The metamorphism of Carboniferoua and Permian 
rocks in the Alps of Savoy is deecribed by P. Ternier, Bull. Carte Geol. France, 
ii. 1891, p. 367. 

*» A. Tommasi, Boll. Soc Geol. Ital. viii. p. 664; 0. P. Parona and L. Bozzi, 
op. cit. ix. pp. 56, 71. 
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striatos, etc., (b) Productos cora, and (c) Spirifer fasciger and 
Conocardium uralicum, are probably equivalent to the Mill- 
atone Grit and Coal-measures.'" One of the moat abundant 
and persistent organisms of the upper zones ia the foramini- 
fer Fusulina. The upper Carboniferous rocks on the west 
aide of the Urals shade upward into the base of the Permian 
system, and show a commingling of Carboniferous and Per- 
mian fossils. 

Even as far north as Spitd^ecgea a characteristic Carbonifer- 
ous flora has been obtained, comprising 26 species of plants, 
half of which are new, but among which we recognize such 
common forms as Lepidodendron Sternbergii and Cordaites 
borassifolius."" 

Africa. — The sea in which the brachiopods, corals, and 
orinoids of the Carboniferous Limestone lived extended 
across the Mediterranean basin into Africa. Species of 
Productus, Athyris, Spirifer, Streptorhynchus, Orthis, Cya- 
thophyllum, etc., have been obtained in the western Sahara 
between Morocco and Timbuctoo.'*' The red sandstones, 
which extend into the peninsula of Sinai and thence into 
Palestine, have yielded stems of Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria, and an intercalated limestone contains Orthis Michelini 
and Streptorhynchus crenistria."** A number of character- 
istic brachiopods of the Carboniferous Limestone have also 
been obtained from the hills in the Egyptian desert to the 
west of the Gulf of Suez, such as Bhynchonella pleurodon, 
Productus semireticulatus, Spirifer striatus."* In Southern 
Africa the existence of Carboniferous rocks has long been 
known. Above certain slates and sandstones (Bokkeveldt) 
containing fossils with Devonian affinities come the quart- 
zites of Cape Colony, inclosing Lepidodendron and other 
Carboniferous plants. These are unconformably overlain 
by the **Dwyka Conglomerate," probably in great part of 
volcanic origin, and the Ecca mudstones and sandstones, 
some 4000 feet thick. After another great unconformability 
come the Kimberley shales and the ^' Karoo Beds," which 



*" Add. Soc. Qeol. Nord, zvii. 1890, p. 201. Nikitin» Mem. Com. G«oL 
Bu88. y. 1890, No. 6. 

"* Heer, Flora Fosailis Aretica, iv. 1817, p. 4. 
•" G. StAche, Denksch. Acad. Wiss. Wien, xlvi. 1893. 
^ B. Tato, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. zxvii. 1871, p. 404. 
^ J. Walther, Zdtsch. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. 1890, p. 419. 
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have been compared with the Permian and Trias rocks of 
Europe."* 

Asia. — The Carboniferous system is extensively devel- 
oped in Asia. In China, where it covers an area of many 
thousand miles, forming a succession of vast tablelands, it 
has been found by Bichthofen to be composed of three 
stages: 1st, a massive brown bituminous limestone, which 
from its foraminifera (Fusulina, Susulinella, Lin^ulina, 
Endothyra, Valvulina, Climacammiha) is obviously the 
equivalent of the Carboniferous Limestone of Europe. It 
is covered by (2d) productive Coal-measures with both 
bituniinous and antbracitic coals, and containing a charac- 
teristic Coal -measure flora, among which are numerous 
ferns of the genera Sphenopteris, Pal»opteris, Cyclopteris, 
Neuropteris, Calliptendium, Cyatheites, etc., also species 
of Calamites, Sphenophyllum, Lepidodendron (including L. 
Sternbergii), Stigmaria (S. ficoides), Cordaites, and others. 
8d, Upper Carboniferous — sandstones, conglomerates and 
tbin limestones, containing marine fossils, among which 
are the cosmopolitan bracniopods mentioned on p. 1844."^ 

AvstnlisuL — In Australia, important tracts of true Car- 
boniferous rocks, with coal-seams, range down the eastern 
colonies, and are specially developed in New South Wales, 
where they are divisible into: 1st, Lower Carboniferous — 
sandstones, conglomerates, limestones, shales, much dis- 
turbed in some places, traversed by valuable auriferous 
quartz-reefs, and yielding abundant plant-remains (Lepido 
dendron veltheimianum, L. nothum, species of Bornia, Sphe* 
nopteris, Calamites, Rhacopteris, etc.). 2d, Upper or Permo- 
Carboniferous, including a series of coal-bearing strata, both 
below and above which are thick masses of calcareous con- 
glomerates and sandstone abounding in marine fossils. The 
coal-seams are sometimes 80 feet thick, and among the 
plants associated with them are five species of Glossop- 
teris, also species of Phyllotheca, Annuiaria, and Noggera- 
thiopsis. The genus Glossopteris was formerly believed to 
be entirely Mesozoic, and its occurrence with true Carbonif- 
erous organisms was for a time denied. There can now be 
no doubt, however, that it appears among strata in which 



•»• A. H. Green, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xUv. 1888, p. 240. 
*•' Bichthofen, "China," vols. ii. and iv. 
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are found the widespread and characterifitie Carboniferous 
Limestone forms Litoostrotion basaitiforme, L. irre^ulare, 
Fenestella plebeia, Athyris Boyssii, Orthis Michelini, O. 
resupinata, Productus aoaleatos, P. cora, P. longispinus, 
P. punctatofl, P. semireticulatus, and many more.'** Prof. 
T. W. E. David, in summarizing our knowledge of the 
coal-bearing rocks of New South Wales, gives a thickness 
of 11,150 feet to the Upper or Permo-Carboniferous series, 
and 11,300 feet to the jCower Carboniferous. The produc- 
tive Coal-measures lie in the upper series. In descending 
order these are: the Newcastle group, Toma^ or East 
Maitland ^roup, and Greta group. The Permo-Carbonifer- 
ous series is separated by an unconformability, and a strone 
break in the flora, from the lower division, in the top o! 
which sheets of andesitic dolerite with tuffs occur.'** Among 
the marine strata of the Lower Coal-measure series B. D. 
Oldham found coarse conglomerates, which he compared 
with those of India as probably indicative of glacial trans- 
port.'" 

In New Zealand the rocks assigned to the Carboniferous 
system consist, in the upper part, of fine clay-slates, be- 
coming calcareous and passing down into true limestones 
at the base, from which Spirifer bisulcatus, S. glaber, Pro- 
ductus brachythoerus, etc., have been obtained. They are 
thus probably Lower Carboniferous; and, though they do 
not yield coal, they are geologically important from the 
large share they take in the structure of the great mountain- 
ranges, and from the occasional abundant development la 
them of contemporaneous igneous rocks, which are asso- 
ciated with metalliferous deposits. **' 

Nofth America. — Bocks corresponding in geological poai* 



**B See the papers by W. B. OUrke, R. Etheridge Jun., De Koninck and 
WilkiDBon cited on p. 1290. 

*>* Trans. Austral. Assoc. Soc. Y<d. ii. 1890, pp. 459-466. O. Feistmantol 
Mem. Geol. Suit. N. 8. Wales, Paleontology, No. 3, 1890, p. ST. The Oarte- 
nlferous and Permo-Carboniferous corals of New South Wales are described by 
E. Etheridge jun., op. cit. No. 6, 1891. For reoent Information on the Aus- 
tralian Goal -fields, see papers by Walker, Robertson k Cox, Trans. Fed. Inst. 
ICin. Bng. ii. 1891, pp. 268, 321 ; iv. 1893, p. 83. For a detailed account of 
the Permo-Oarboniferous rocks and fossils of Queensland, see R. L. Jack and 
E. Etheridge jun., **The Geology and Paleontology of Queensland," 1892, 
chaps. yi.>xzii. 

*« Rec. Geol. Surv. India, xix. part 1. p. 39. 

Ml Heclor*t ^'Handbook of New Zealand," 1883, p. 36. F. W. Button* 
Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. 1886, p. 200. 
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tion and the general aspect of their organic contents with 
the Carboniferous system of Europe are said to cover an 
area of more than 200,000 square miles in the United States 
and British North America. The following table shows the 
subdivisions which have been established among them: 

Coal-meaaurea — • aeries of aandatcMiea, shalee, ironsUmea, coals, eio.^ 
TerTing from 100 feet in the interior continental area to 4000 feet in 
Pennsylvania, and more. than 8000 feet in Nova Scotia. The plant 
remains include forms of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Btigmaria, Gala- 
mites, ferns and coniferous leaves and fruits. The animal forms em- 
brace in the marine bands species of Spirifer, Productus, Bellerophon, 
Nautilus, etc. Among the shales and carbonaceous beds numerous 
traces of insect life have been obtained, comprising species related to 
the may-fly and cockroach. Spiders, scorpions, centipeds, limuloid 
crabs and land-snails like the modern Pupa have also been met with. 
The flsh remains comprise teeth and ichthyodorulites of selachian gen- 
era, and a number of ganoids (Eurylepis, Ooelacanthus, Megalicbthys, 
Bhizodus, etc.) Several labyrinthodonts occur, and true reptiles are 
represented by one saurian genus found in Nova Scotia, the Eosaurus. 
In the Western Territories the Upper Carboniferous rocks consist of 
a massive group of limestone 2000 feet thick, resting on Lower Carbo- 
niferous (** Weber Quartzite" of King), estimated at 6000 to 10,000 feet, 
but with no coals. 

Millstone Grit — a group of arenaceous and sometimes conglomeratic strata, 
with occasional coal-seams, only 25 feet thick in some parts of New 
York, but swelling out to 1600 feet in Pennsylvania. 

In the Mississippi basin, where the sub-Carboniferous groups are 
best developed, they present the following subdivisions in descending 
order: — 

Chester group. — Limestones, shales and sandstones, sometimes 600 
feet. 

St. Louis group.— Limestones with shale, in places 260 feet 

Keokuk group. — Limestone with chert layers and nodules. 

Burlington group. — Limestone, in places with chert and homstone, 
25 to 200 feet. 

Kinderhook group. — Sandstones, shales and thin limestones, 100 to 
200 feet, resting on the Devonian black shale. 
The sub-Carboniferous groups are mainly limestones, but contain here and 
there remains of the characteristic Carboniferous land vegetation. 
Crinoids of many forms abound in the limestones. A. remarkable 
polyzoon, Archimedes, occurs in some of the bands. The brachiopoda 
are chiefly represented by species of Spirifer and Productus ; the liunel- 
libranchs by Myalina, Schizsodus, Aviculopecten, Nucula, Pinna and 
others; the cephalopods by Orthoceras, Nautilus, Gk>niatites, Gyroceras, 
etc. The European genus of trilobite, Phillipsia, occurs. Numerous 
teeth and fin-spmes of selachian fishes give a further point of resem- 
blance to the European Carboniferous Limestone. Some of the rippled 
rain-pitted beds contain amphibian footprints — the earliest American 
forms yet known. Large depositB of gypsum occur in this stage in 
Nova Scotia. 
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The highest members of the Carboniferous system in the 
United States are usually barren of coal. The cnaracteristio 
Lepidodendra and Sigillarisd disappear and their place is 
taken by plants with rermian affinities (Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
W. Virginia), while in Illinois, Texas, and New Mexico, 
Permian reptiles occur in this part of the system. In these 
regions no definite upper limit to the system can be fouod, 
as it shades upward into strata which may represent the 
Permian series of Europe."" 



*^ See Report to the International Geological Congress, London, 1888, by 
J. J. Stevenson. Full details of the N. American Carboniferous system are 
given in Correlation Papers — Devonian and Carboniferous, by H. S. WilliamB, 
Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 80, 1891. 
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SectioQ ▼• Permian (Dyas) 

§ 1. General Characters 

Thb Carboniferous rocks are overlain, sometimes con- 
formably, but in Europe for the most part unconformably, 
by a series of red sandstones, conglomerates, breccias, 
marls, and limestones. These used to be reckoned as the 
highest part of the Coal formation. In England they re* 
ceived the name of the ^^New Bed Sandstone" in contra* 
distinction to the* ^02(2 Bed Sandstone'* lying beneath the 
Carboniferous rocks. The term ^^Poikilitic" was formerly 
proposed for them, on account of their characteristic mottled 
appearance. Eventually they were divided into two sys- 
tems, the lower being taken as the summit of the PalsBozoio 
series of formations, and the upper as the basement of the 
Mesozoic. This arrangement, which is mainly based on 
the difference between the organic remains of the two 
divisions, is generally adopted by geolc^ists.*^' 

Following the usual grouping, we remark that the por- 
tion of the red strata classed as Palaeozoic has received the 
name of ^'Permian," from its wide development in the Rus- 
sian province of Perm, where it was studied by Murchison, 
De Verneuil, and Keyserling. In Germany, where it ex- 



*^ Some writeTB, however, still contend that the red rocks of Europe be- 
tween the summit of the Garboniferous and base of the Jurassic system form 
really one gr^aX series, the break between them being merely local. See lor 
example, H. B. Woodward, Oeol. Mag. 18*74, p. 386; '^Geology of England and 
Wales," 2d edit 1887, p. 207, and authorities dted by him. 
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hibits a well*marked grouping into two great series of de- 
posits, the name **Dyas," proposed by Geinitz, has on that 
account been to some extent adopted. In North America, 
where no good line of subdivision can be made at the top 
of the Carboniferous system, the. term *'Permo-Carbonif- 
erous" has been used to denote the transitional beds at 
the top of the Palaeozoic series, and this name has been 
proposed for use also in Europe and in Australia. 

In Europe two distinct types of the system can be made 
out. In one of these (Dyas) the rocks consist of two great 
divisions: (1) a lower series of red sandstones and conglom- 
erates, and (2) an upper group of limestones and dolomites. 
In the other (Byissian or Permian) the strata are of similar 
character, but are interstratified in such a way as to present 
no twofold petrographical subdivision. 

Rocks. —The prevailing materials of the Permian series 
in Europe are undoubtedly red sandstones, passing now into 
conglomerates and now into fine shales or ** marls.'* In their 
coarsest forms, these detrital deposits consist of conglomer- 
ates and breccias, composed of fragments of diflEerent crys- 
talline or older PalsBozoic rocks (granite, diorite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, quartzite, graywacke, sandstone, etc.), that vary 
in size up to blocks a foot or more in diameter. Sometimes 
these stones are well rounded, but in many places they are 
only partially so, while, here and there, they are quite angu- 
lar, and then constitute breccias. The pebbles are held 
together by a brick-red ferruginous, siliceous, sandy, or 
argillaceous cement. The sandstones are likewise charac- 
teristically brick-red in color, generally with green or white 
layers and spots of decoloration. The ** marls," showing 
still deeper shades of red, and passing occasionally into a 
kind of livid purple, are crumbling sandy clay-rocks, some- 
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times merging into more or less fissile shales. Of the argil- 
laceous beds of the system the most remarkable are those of 
the Marl-slate or Kupferschiefer — a brown or black often 
distinctly bituminous shale, which in certain parts of Ger- 
many is charged with ores of copper. The limestone, so 
characteristic a feature in the ''Dyas" development of the 
system, is a compact, well-bedded, somewhat earthy, and 
usually more or less dolomitio rock (Zechstein). It is the 
chief repository of the Permian invertebrates. With it 
are associated bands of dolomite, either -crystalline and 
cavernous (Bauchwacke) or finely granular and crumbling 
(Asche); also bands of gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt 
In certain localities (the Harz, Bohemia, Autun) seams of 
coal are intercalated among the rocks, and with these, as 
in the Coal-measures, are associated bituminous shales and 
nodular clay -ironstones. In Germany, France, the south- 
west of England, and the southwest of Scotland, the older 
part of the Permian system contains abundant contempora- 
neous masses of eruptive rock, among which occur diabase, 
melaphyre, porphyrite, and various forms of quartz-por- 
phyry. 

Some of the breccias in the west of England contain 
striated stones, which, according to Sir A. C. Bamsay, indi- 
cate the existence of glaciers in Wales during the Permian 
period."* 

The Permian syst^n in the greater part of Europe, from 
the prevalent red color of its rocks, the association of dolo- 
mite, rock-salt, saliferous clays, gypsum, and anhydrite, and 
the remarkably impoverished and stunted aspect of its fauna, 
has evidently been deposited in isolated basins in which the 
' ■ ■ ' ■ — 

*^ Quart Journ. Oeol. Soc. 1866, p. 186. 
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water, out off more or less completely from the sea, under- 
went concentration until chemical precipitation could take 
place. Looking back at the history of the Carboniferous 
rocks, we can understand how such a change in physical 
geography was brought about. The Carboniferous Lime- 
stone sea having been by upheaval excluded from the re- 
gion, wide lagoons occupied its site, and these, as the land 
slowly went down, crept over the old ridges that had for so 
many ages been prominent features. The downward subter- 
ranean movement was eventually varied by local elevations, 
and at last the Permian basins came to be formed. As a re- 
sult of these disturbances, the Permian rocks overlap the 
Carboniferous, and even cover them in complete discord- 
ance, the denudation of the older formation having been, in 
some places, enormous before the Permian strata were laid 
down.*" 

In Southern Europe and thence eastward, abundant evi- 
dence of open seas is supplied by limestone containing a rich 
fauna of foraminifera, gasteropods, orthoceratites, and early 
precursors of the ammonites. 

Life. — The conditions under which the Permian rocks 
of the greater part of Europe were deposited must have been 
eminently unfavorable to life. Accordingly we find that 
these rocks are on the whole singularly barren of organic 
remains. So great is the contrast between them and older 
formations, that instead of such rich faunas as those of the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous systems, they have 
yielded only somewhere about 300 species of organisms. 



**■ In Bome places, the whole of the Carboniferous system has been worn 
away down to the Carboniferous Limestone, upon which the Permian sand- 
stones and conglomerates have been directly deposited. The discordance, how- 
ever, sometimes disappears, and then the Carboniferous and Permian rocka 
shade into each other. 
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Tbe flora of the older Permian rocks presents many points 
of resemblance to the Carboniferous."* According to Grand' 
Eury, upward of 50 species of plants are common to the two 
floras. Among the forms which rise into the Permian rocks 
and disappear there, are Calamites Suckowii, C. approxima- 
tus, Asterophyllites equisetiformis, A. rigidus, Pecopteris 
elegans, Odontopteris Schlotheimii, Sigillaria, Brardii (and 
others), Stigmaria ficoides, Cordaites borassifolius, etc. 
Others, which are mainly Permian, are yet found in the 
highest coal-beds of France, e.g. Calamites gigas, Calamo* 
dendron striatum, Arthropitus ezonata, Tseniopteris abnor- 
mis, Walchia piniformis, etc. But the Permian flora, has 
some distinctive characters; such as the variety and quan- 
tity of the ferns united under the genus Callipteris, which 
do not occur in the Coal-measures, the profusion of tree- 
ferns (Psaronius, of which 24 -species are described by Gop- 
pert, Protopteris, Caulopteris, etc.) of Equisetites, and of the 
conifers Walchia piniformis and W. filiciformis, and the oc- 
currence of species of Gingko. The most characteristic 
plants throughout the German Permian groups are Odontop- 
teris obtusiloba, Callipteris conferta, Calamites gigas, and 
Walchia piniformis. The last representatives of the ancient 
tribes of the lepidodendra, sigillarioids, and calamites are 
found in the Permian system. Cycads now make their ap- 
pearance and increase in importance in the succeeding geo- 
logical periods. Among their Permian forms are the genera 
Pterophyllum and Medullosa. In extra-European Permian 
areas a commingling of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types of 
vegetation has been observed, forms of Voltzia, Pterophyl- 
lum, and Glossopteris being there prominent. 

^* See GKSppert'a ''Die Foesile Flora der Permischen Formation/' Oaaael, 
1864-66. 
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The impoverished fauna of the Permian rocks of central 
Europe is found ahnost wholly in the limestones and browD 
shalesy the red conglomerates and sandstones being, as a 
rule, devoid of organic contents. A few corals (Stenopora, 
Polycoelia) and polyzoa (Fenestella, Polypora, Synocladia, 
Acanthocladia) occur in the limestones, the latter sometimes 
even in continuous masses like coral-reefs, as in the dolo- 
mite-reef of S.E. Thuringia. The echinoderms are few, the 
chief crinoids being species of Gyathocrinus. Among the 




Fig. 874.— Permian Mollnsks. 

a, Stfophakxiia Ooldfuasi. Munat. (enlarged): 6, Productus horridus. Sow.; c^ 
velUa tumida, King; d, Axlnus (Schizodus) Schlotheimli, Gielnits. 



brachiopods, of which some 80 species are known, the most 
conspicuous are forms of Productus, Camarophoria, Spiri- 
fer, Strophalosia (Fig. 874), and Aulosteges. Lamellibrancha 
are more numerous, characteristic genera in the German 
limeatone being Axinus (Fig. 874), AUorisma, Solemya, 
Schissodus, Edmondia, Area, Avicula, Bakevellia (Fig. 874), 
Pecten. Among the few gasteropoda, forms of Ghemnitziai 
Turbo, Murchisonia, Pleurotomaria, and Chiton have been 
recorded. An occasional Nautilus, Orthoceras, or Cyrto* 
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ceras represents the rich cephalopodan fauna of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone. 

It is not, however, from the sites of the brackish inland 
seas of western and central Europe that we may obtain the 
best conception of the animal life of Permian time. If we 
pass southward into the Alps and the Mediterranean basin or 
eastward into the TJralian region and thence into India, we 
find that while some of the European forms extend into these 
areas, they are accompanied by many hundreds of other spe- 
cies. One of the most remarkable features in this richer and 
more varied fauna is the great number of cephalopods and 
the affinities which many of them present to the Ammonites 




Fl^. 875.— Palsoniscus macropomus, Ag. (}), Kupferschlefer. 
From a restoration by Dr. Traquair. 

SO characteristic of Mesozoic time. Among the Permian 
genera of this type are Adrianites, Arcestes, Medlicottia, 
Popanoceras, Stacheoceras, Thalassoceras, and "Waageno- 
ceras. They are associated with many forms of Orthoceras, 
Gyroceras, and Nautilus — a blending of Palaeozoic and Meso- 
zoic types which is much less clearly shown in central and 
western Europe. 

Pishes, which are proportionately better represented in 
the Permian rocks than the invertebrates, chiefly occur in 
the marl-slate or Kupferschiefer, the most common genera 
being Palseoniscus (Fig. 375), which is specially characteris- 
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tic, Platyswuus (Fig. 876), Pygopterus, AcantbodeB, Acro- 
lepis, Amblypterus. 

Amphibian life appears to have been abundant in Per- 
mian times, for s<Mne of the sandstones of the system am 
eoyered with footprints, assigned to the extinct order of 
Labyrinthodonts. Occasional skulls and other bones have 
been met with referable to Archegosanros, Lepidotosaarus, 
Zygosanrus, etc. The remains of comparatively few forms, 
however, had been found until the remarkable disooyeries 




VIg. 8ni.~fla.^srBomaB strlatiis, Ag. H\ Kagneslaii limftonB, 
Beetored by Dr. Traquair. « 

of Dr. Anton Fritsch in the basins of Pilsen and Bakowita 
in Bohemia. The strata of these localities have been already 
(p. 1886) referred to as containing an abundant and charac- 
teristic coal-flora, yet with a fauna that is as decidedly like 
that of known Permian rocks. According, therefore, as we 
give preference to the plants or the animals, the strata may 
be ranked as Carboniferous or as Permian. Of the numer- 
ous Saxon and Bohemian species of amphibians, Prof. Gred- 
ner in Dresden and Dr. Fritsch in Prague have published 
elaborate descriptions. Among the genera are Protriton 
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(Branchiosaurus), a form resembling an earth-salamander in 
possessing gills, and of which the largest specimen is only 
about 2i inches long, Sparodus, Hylonomns, Dawsonia, 
Melanerpeton, Dolichosoma, Ophiderpeton, Macromerion, 
Urocordylus, Limnerpeton, Hyloplesion, Seeleya, Microbra- 
chis, Diplospondylus, Nyrania, and Dendrerpeton. Some 
of these forms were remarkably small. The adult Protri- 
tonidsB, for instance, were only from 2i to 6i inches long. 
Other types, however, attained a much larger size, Palsao- 
siren, for instance, being estimated to have had a length of 
46 feet."*^ From the corresponding strata of Autun in cen- 
tral France, M. Gaudry has also described some interesting 
forms — Actinodon, Protriton, Euchirosaurus, a larger and 
more highly organized type than any previously known from 
the Palaeozoic rocks of France, but inferior to another sub- 
sequently found at Autun, which he has named Stereorha- 
chis, and which was distinguished by completely ossified 
vertebrae and other proofs of higher organization that con- 
nect it with the Theriodonts of Bussia and Southern Africa 
and with the Pelycosaurians of the United States.*" Vari- 
ous other anomodont reptiles have been met with, referable 
to a number of genera (Naosaurus, Clepsydrops). Of still 
higher grade were other types to which the names Protero- 
saurus and Palfidohatteria (Bhynchocephalia) have been 
given. 



**^ A. FritBch, **FauDa der Gaskohle and der Ealkateine der Permformation 
Bdhmens,'* Prag. 1881. See also H. Credner on Stegocephali from the Rothlie- 
gende of Dreaden, Z. Deutsch. Qeo\. Gea. 1881-86; E. D. Cope, Amer. Nat 
xviii. 1884. 

»« Gaudry, Bull. Soc. Geol. Prance, vii. (3 ser.) p. 62; ix. p. 17; xiii p. 44; 
xiv. pp. 430, 444. **Iie8 Enohainemeata du Monde Animal/' 1883, Arch. Mus. 
Nat Paris, x. 1887. 
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§2. Local Deyelopment 

Britufl.*** — In England on a small scale, a representative 
is to be found of tne two contrasted types of the European 
Permian fivstem. On the east side of tne island, from the 
coast of ]Northamberland southward to the plains of the 
Trent, a true ''Djas*' development is exhibited, the Mag- 
nefiian Limestone and Marl Slate forming the main feature 
of the system; on the west side of the PeDuine chain, how- 
ever, the true Permian or Russian facies is presented. The 
system is in this country most nearly complete in the north- 
western and southwestern counties of England. Arranged 
in tabular form the rocks of the western and eastern areas 
may be grouped as follows: 

W. of Bogland B. of Bnglaod 
Bed sandstones, days, and gypaum . . 600 ft iO-100 ft. 

Magnesian Limestone . . . . ) ia-qa «« aaa ' 

MarlSUte C ^^^^ ^^ 

Lower red and variegated sandstone, red- ' 

dish brown and purple sandstones and 

marls, with calcareous conglomerates and 

breccias 



8000 *' 100-860 ' 



Lower Sandstone. — This subdivision attains its 
greatest development in the vale of the Edeii, where it 
consists of bricK-red sandstones, with some beds of. calca- 
reous breccia, locally known as ^'brockram,'' derived prin- 
cipally from the waste of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
Tnese red rocks extend across the Sol way into the valleys 
of the Nith and Annan in the south of Scotland, where thev 
lie unconformably on the Lower Silurian rocks, from whicn 
their breccias have generally been derived, thoush near 
Dumfries they contain some •'brockram." The oreccias 
have evidently accumulated in small lakes or narrow 



*• Bodgwiflk, Trans. Geol. Boo. (8) iU. 1886, p. 87; iv. 888; De la Beche, 
**Geolog7 ot Cornwall, Devon,*' etc. p. 193; Murchison, '*Silaiia,*' p. 308; 
W. King, ^'Monograph of the Permian FoBsils,** Palsaontog. Boc. 1860; Hull, 
^Triassic and Permian Books of Midland Coanties of England," in Mem. Gtool. 
BniT. 1809; Q. J. QeoL Boc zxv. 171; txit. p. iOS; zIyUI. p. 60; Bamaay, 
op. oH. zzyU. p. 841 ; Klrkbj, op. dt. ziit zvi xrli. zz. ; B. Wilson, op. oit. 
zzziL p. 683; I). G. Davies, op. dt. zzziil. p. 10; H. fi. Woodward, GeoL Mag. 
1874, p. 886; "Geology of England and Wales/* p. 210; T. T. Hdmea, QTJ 
GeoL Boc. zzzrli. p. 286; W. T. Aveline, H. H. Howeli in ntfiooa Memoira 
QeoLSurF. 
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fjordfi. Id the basin of the Nith, and also in Ayrshire, 
nameroas small yoicanic vents and sheets of diabase, 
picrite, olivine- basalt, porphjrite and toS are associated 
with the red sandstones, marking a volcanic district of 
Permian age. The. vents rise through Ooal- measures as 
well as more ancient rocks. Similar vents in Fifeahire, 
also piercing Coal-measures, have been referred to the 
same volcanic period. In Devonshire similar rocks mark, 
the outpouring of lavas in the early part of the Permian 
period.'^ But these volcanic phenomena were on a feeble 
scale. They are interesting as marking the close of the 
long continuance of volcanic activity during Palaeozoic 
time. Neither in Britain nor throughout most of the Con- 
tinent has evidence been found of renewed eruptionB during 
the long lapse of the Mesozoic ages.'*' 

In central England, StafEordshire, and the districts of 
the Glen t and Abb^rley Hills, the Permian system contains 
some remarkable brecciated conglomerates which attain a 
thickuess of 400 feet. They have been shown by Bamsay'** 
to consist in lai^e measure of volcanic rocks, grits, slates, 
and limestones, which can be identified with rocks on the 
borders of Wales. Some of their blocks are three feet in 
diameter and show distinct striation. These Permian drift- 
beds, according to Bamsay, cannot be distinguished by any 
essential character from modern glacial drifts, and he had 
no doubt that they were ice-borne, and, consequently, that 
there was a glacial period during the accumulation of the 
Lower Permian deposits of the centre of England. 

Like red rocks in general, the Lower Permian beds are 
almost barren of organic remains. Such as occur are in- 
dicative chiefly of terrestrial surfaces. Plant remains oc- 
casionally appear, such as Ullmannia (supposed to be of 
marine growtn), Lepidodendron dilatatum, Calamites, Stern- 
bergia, JDadoxylon, and fragments of coniferous wood. The 
craaium of a labyrinthodont (Dasyceps') has been obtained 
from the Lower t'ermian rocks at Kenilworth. Footprints, 
referred to members ot the same extinct order, have been 
observed abundantly on the surfaces of the sandstones of 
Dumfriesshire, and also in the vale of the Eden. 



*» Geol. Mag. 1866, p. 243; Quart Jonra. GeoL Boo. 1893, Presid. Addrees, 
f, 147, and authorities cited. 
«" Op. cit. p. 162, 
«• Q. J. Geol. Soc xl p, 181. 

•Geology— Vol. XXXI— 19 
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Magnesian Limestone Group. — This subdivi- 
sion is the chief repository of fossils in the Permian sys* 
tem of England. Its strata are not red, but consist or a 
lower zone of hard brown shale with occasional thin lime- 
stone bands (Marl Slate) and an upper thick mass of dolo- 
mite (Magnesian Limestone). The latter is the chief feature 
in the Dyas development of the system in the east of Eng- 
land. Corresponding with the Zechstein of Germany, as 
the Marl Slate does with the Kupferschiefer, it is a very 
variable rock in lithological characters, being sometimes 
dull, earthy, flne-grained, and fossiliferous, in other places 
quite crystalline, and composed of globular, reniform, 
botryoidal, or irregular concretions of crystalline and fre- 
quently internally radiated dolomite. It is divisible in 
Durham into three sections — 1st, Lower compact limestone, 
about 200 feet thick; 2d, Middle fossiliferous and brecci- 
form limestone, 150 feet; 8d, Upper yellow concretionary 
and botryoidal limestone, 260 feet. Gme Magnesian Lime- 
stone runs as a thick persistent zone down the east of Eng- 
land."" In southern Yorkshire it is split up by a central 
zone of marls and sandstones with gypsum, it is repre- 
sented on the Lancashire, Cheshire, and Cumberland (Pen- 
rith) side by bright red and variegated sandstones covered 
by a thin group of red marls, witn numerous thin courses 
of limestone, containing Schizodus, Bakevellia, and other 
characterstic fossils of the Magnesian Limestone. Murchi- 
son and Harkness have classed as Upper Permian certain 
red sandstones with thin partings of red shale, and an 
underlying band of red and green marls and gypsum. 
These rocks, seen at St. Bees, near Whitehaven, rest- 
ing on a magnesian limestone, have not as yet yielded 
any fossils. 

The Magnesian Limestone group of the north of England 
has yielded about 160 species belonging to some 70 genera 
of fossils — a singularly poor fauna when contrasted with 
that of the Carboniferous system below. The brachiopods 
include Productus horrid us, Camarophoria humbletonensis, 
C. Schlotheimii, Strophalosia Goldfassi, Lingula Credneri, 
and Terebratula elongata. Of the lamellibranchs Axinus 
(Schizodus) Schlotheimii, Bakevellia tumida, B. antiqua, 



**" In borings at Middlesboro' beds of salt and gjpsum have been found at 
a depth of more than 1300 feet from the surface, and below a mass of limestone 
67 feet thick, which is belieyed to be the Magnesian Limestone. 
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B. ceratophaga, MytiluB squamoBUB, and Area Btriata are 
characteristic. The univalves are represented by 10 genera 
and 26 species, including Pleurotomaria and Turbo as com- 
mon genera. Nine senera of fiaheB have been obtained 
chiefly in the Marl Slate, of which Palseoniacus and Platy- 
BomuB are the chief. These small ganoids are closely re- 
lated to some which haunted the lagoons of the Carbonifer- 
ous period. Some reptilian remains have been obtained 
from the Marl Slate, particularly Proterosaurus Speneri 
and P. Huxleyi, while Lepidotosaurus Duffii has been 
found in the Magnesian Limestone. 

Fine sections are exposed on the south coast of Devon- 
shire of coarse breccias and red sandstones, which have 
been assigned by some writers to the Trias, by others to 
the Permian series. The^ rest unconformably on Devonian 
strata, and have been derived from the degradation of these 
rocks. At many places in the interior to the west of Exeter 
bands of basic amvgdaloidal lavas are intercalated in them, 
like the volcanic sneets in the Permian sandstones of Scot- 
land. Owing to the apparent passage of these red strata 
upward into others which »aauate into the base of the 
Lias, and are undoubtedly Triassic, the whole series of red 
sediments has not unnaturally been regarded as referable to 
the Trias. The resemblance of the lower parts of the series 
to Permian rooks, coupled with the occurrence of volcanic 
bands in them, has more recently been held to justify the 
separation of these lower breccias and sandstones from 
the rest as representatives ci the Permian series of the 
Midlands."* 

Cermaaj. etc.""— The "Dyas" type of the system attains a 
great development alon^ the flanK of the Harz Mountains, 
also in the Rhine province,*" Thuringia, Saxony, Bavaria, 



•** Hull* Quart Jonm. G«oL Boo. zlviii. 1892, p. 60; A. InHng, <^ di. zlfv. 
1888 and zlviii. p. 88. 

*** H. B. Geinitz, *'I>ie snimalischen TJeberreste der Djas,'* 1861-62, SuppL 
1880-82 ; *'Zur Dyas in HesBen," FestBch. Yer. 1 Nsturk. CBSsel, 1886; Geinits 
and Gutbter, ''Die Vanteineningen des Zechsteinsgebirge, " ete. 1848-40; 0. 
& WeiaB» ''Ifoiflile Hon der Jikngst Steinkohlenl. und dee Bohhegend." etc. 
1869-72. ICach reeeni information will be found in the publicatlona of the 
Geological Buireja of Pnuaia, Saxony and Alaace- Lorraine. See^ for example, 
E. W. Benecke and L. van Wervecke, Ifltlh. Geol. Landeeanat. BIsaaB-Lothr. 
iii. part i 1800. 

*** For an aootmnt <d the Permian development in this region, see eepeciaUy 
H. von Dechen, ''Geelog. nod Paksont Ueberaicht der BheinproiTii» und der 
ProYinz Wostftilen/' Bonn, 1884, p. 291. 
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and Bohemia. Oa the south side of the Harz it is grouped 
into the following subdiyisions: 



1 
If 



1^ (Anhydrite, g^pBum, rock-aalt, marl, dolomite, fetid shale, and 
s; • limestone. The amorphous gypsum is the chief member of this 
group; the limestone is sometimes full of bitumen. 
Crystalline granular {RcMchwacke) and fine powdery {AscM) dolo- 
mite ^sometimes 150 feet thick, with gypsum ^t the bottom). 
Zechstem-Iimestone, an argillaceous thin-bedded compact lime- 
stone 16 to 30 (somettaoes eyen 90) feet thick. 
Eupferschiefer — a black bituminous shale not more than about 

2 feet thick. 
^Zechstein •conglomerate, and calcareous sandstone. 
Bed sandstone {Krmumach)^ red shales {Monxig), with sheets of 
melaphyre and masses of quartz-porphyry conglomerate (Sotern). 
'Sandstones and conglomerates lying on black shales with poor 

coal-seams (Lehach), 
Sandstones and shales, with some seams of coal resting on red 
and gray sandstones with bands of impure limestone (GustX^. 



& 
P 
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The name **Rothliegende,'* or rather **flothtodtliegende" 
(red-layer or red-dead-layer), was given by the miners be- 
cause their ores disappeared in the red rocks below the. 
copper-bearing Kupferschiefer. The coarse conglomerates 
have been referred oy Bamsay to a glacial origin, like those 
of the Abberley Hills. They attain the enormous thickness 
of 6000 feet or more in Bavaria. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the formation is the evidence of the contem- 
poraneous outpouring of great sheets of quartz-porphyry, 
granite-porphyry, porphynte, and melaphyre, with abun- 
dant interstratincations of various tuifs, not infrequently 
inclosing organic remains. Prom the very nature of its 
component materials, the Rothliegende is comparatively 
barren of fossils; a lew ferns, calamites, and remains of 
coniferous trees are found in it, particularly in the lower 
part of the group, where the^ form thin seams of coal. 

The plants, all of terrestrial growth, on the whole re- 
semble generically the Carboniferous flora, but seem to be 
nearly all specifically distinct. They include forms of Cala- 
mites (C. gigas), Asterophyllites, and ferns of the genera 
Callipteris (U. conferta), Sphenopteris, Alethopteris, Neu- 
ropteris, Odontopteris, with well-preserved silicified stems 
of tree-ferns (Psaronius, Tubicaulis). The conifer Walchia 
(W. piniformis) is specially characteristic. Fish remains 
occur sparingly (Amblvpterus, Paleeoniscus, Acanthodes), 
while labyrinthodonts nave been met with in the Dresden 
district in considerable number and variety. 

The Zechstein group is characterized by a suite of fossils 
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like those of the Magnesian Limestone group of Sngland. 
The Knpferschiefer contains numerous fish (PalsBoniscuB 
Freieslebeni, Platjsomus gibbosus, etc.). This deposit is 
believed to have been laid down in some inclosed sea- basin, 
the waters of which, probably from the rise of mineral 
springs connected with some of the volcanic foci of the 
time, were so charged with metallic salts in solution as to 
become unfit for the continued existence of animal life. 
The dead fish, plants, etc., bv their decay, gave rise to 
reduction and precipitation of these salts as sulphides, 
which thereupon inclosed and replaced the organic forms, 
and permeated the mud at the bottom. This old sea-floor 
is now the widely-extended band of copper-slate which has 
so long and so extensively been worked along the flanks of 
the Harz. After the formation of the. Kupferschiefer the 
area must have been once more covered with clearer water, 
for the Zechstein Limestone contains a number of organ- 
isms, among which Productus horridus, Spirifer undulatus, 
Strophalosia Goldfussi, Terebratula .elongata, Camarophoria 
Schlotbeimii, Schizodus obscurus, and Sienestella retiformis 
are common. Benewed unfavorable conditions are indicated 
by the dolomite, g^^psum, and rock-salt which succeed. 
Beasoning upon similar phenomena as developed in Eng- 
land, Bamsay has connected them with the abundant laby- 
rinthodont footprints and other evidences of shores and 
land, as well as the small number and dwarfed forms of the 
shells in the Magnesian Limestone, and has speculated on 
the occurrence of a long * 'continental period in Europe, 
during one epoch of which a number of salt inland seas 
existed wherein the Permian rocks were accumulated. He 
compares these deposits to what may be supposed to be ' 
forming now in parts of the Caspian Sea. 

Some of the deposits of the Zechstein in Germany have 
a great commercial value. The beds of rock-salt are among 
the thickest in the world. At Sperenberg, near Berlin, one 
has been pierced to a depth oi nearly 4000 feet, yet its 
bottom has not been reached. Besides rock-salt and gyp- 
sum there occur with those deposits thick masses of salts 
of potash (Carnallite) and magnesia (Kieserite) and other 
salts. 

In Bohemia (pp. 1366, 1886, 1400) and Moravia, where 
the Permian system is extensively developed, it has been 
divided into three groups. (1) A lower set of conglomer- 
ates, sandstones, and shales, sometimes bituminous. These 
strata contain diffused copper ores, and abound here and 
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there in remains of land-plants and flshes. (2) A middle 
groap of felspathio sandstones, conglomeratesL and mica- 
ceous shales, with vast nombers of silicifiea tree-stems 
(Arancarites, Psaronius). (8) An upper group of red clays 
and sandstones, with Ditummous snales. STruptive rooks 
^melaphyre, jporphyrite, etc.) are associated with the whole 
formation* The 2echstein is here absent In place of the 
marine shells, crinoids and corals so characteristio of that 
formation, the Bohemian Permian strata have yielded the 
remarkable series of amphibian remainn already alluded 
to, together with abundant traces of the As»nd of the period, 
such as remains of orthopterous insects, scorpions, milli- 
peds, and a rich terrestrial flora (Sphenopteris, Keuropteris, 
Odontopteris, Pecopteris, Alethopteris, Callipteris conferta, 
Sohizopteris, Calamites, Asterophjilites, Sphenophyllom, 
Lepidodendron, Sigiilaria, Walchia, Araucaryoxylon). 

y^siffA. — ^In this region the following succession of strata 
has been assigned to the Permian system: 

4. Kohlbachel ^roup of red arkoses, felspathic sand- 
stones, shales, conglomerates, breccias, and dolo- 
mite, 600 to 600 feet, with intercalated sheets of 
melaphyres and tuffs. 

8. Variegated tuffs and marls of Meisenbucke!. 

2. Dark shales, limestones, and dolomites of Heisen- 
stein. 

1. Arkose and shale (Callipteris conferta), with con- 

flomerate (sometimes 150 feet thick), containing 
locks of porphyry, gneiss^ quarta, etc., filling 
up hollows of the crystalline schists on which 
they lie unconformably. 

The existence of yolcanic action during Permian time 
in this region is shown by the presence of ^nterstratifled basic 
layas, and by the great quantity of fragments of quartz- 
porphyry in the conglomerates, which haye been compared 
to yotoanic agglomerates."' 

Fnace. — Permian rocks occur in many detached areas in 



^ Benecke and Tan Werveoke, Mitth. Geol. Landeaftzist ElsaM-Loth. toL 
iii. 1890, p. 45; Velain, Bull. Soc. Gteol. Prance, ser. 3, xiii. ; Eck, "Gteogn. 
Karte d. Ung. von Lahr." 1884; "Geogn. Karte ▼. Schwartewald. " lS8t. A 
full bibliography for Alsace and Lorraine will be found in Abth. Geol. Special- 
kart. T. ElaasB-Iiothiingen, vol. L 1816 and vol for 1SS7. 
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France. In the central plateau they are fonnd moat fully 
developed, resting upon and passing down into the higher 
parts of the Carboniierous system. They have been care- 
f ullv studied in the district of Autun, where the lower part 
of the Permian system is represented by a mass 900 to 1000 
metres thick of alternations of sandstone and shale more or 
less rich in hydrocarbons, with thin bands of magnesian 
limestone. No marine fossils occur in these strata, even the 
magnesian limestone containing only fresh-water organisms. 
From the distribution of the fossils a threefold stratigraphi- 
cal subdivision of the whole series has been made. Ist, A 
lower group at least 150 to 200 metres thick, lying conform- 
ably upon the Coal-measures, and containing numerous ferns 
^Pecopteris, abundant), Sigillarias, Syringodendra, Oorda- 
ites, a profusion of Walchia, large numbers of seeds or fruits, 
cyprids crowded in some lavers of shale, an amphipod (Nec- 
totelson), a number of fisnes (PalaBoniscus, Amblypterus, 
Acanthodes, Pleuracanthus), and the amphibians and rep- 
tiles already referred to (Actinodon, Euchirosaurus, Stereo- 
rhachis). 2d, A middle group about 300 metres thick, show- 
ing a cessation of the characteristically Carboniferous species 
of plants, and an increasing prominence of typically Permian 
forms. Numerous species of Pecopteris still occur, but Cal- 
Upteris makes its appearance (Cf. conferta, C. gigantea). 
Walchia (W. piniformis, W. hypnoides), Calamites, Spheno- 
phyllum, Calamodendron, ancL fruits abound. The animal 
remains resemble those of the lower group, but with the ad- 
dition of Protriton and Pleuroneura. 8d, An upper ^roup 
locally known as that of the ** Boghead,'' from a worKable 
band of bituminous shale or coal."" The thickness of this 
group is about 500 metres, the upper portion consisting of 
red sandstones without fossils. The flora is now markedly 
Permian. Pecopterid ferns are rare, and are specifically dis- 
tinct from those in the ^oup below. There is an abundance 
and variety of Callipteris, together with Sigillaria, abundant 
Walchia and Asterophyllites, Piceites, Sphenophylluni, Car- 
polithes, etc. The launa is generally similar to that in the 
middle group, but less varied."** 



>B8 "Boghead," so named from a place in Linlithgowshire, Sootland, Where 
the Bubstanoe was first worked for making gas and oil. The so-called **Bog- 
head" of Autun has been ascertained to contain a large quantity of the remains 
of gelatinous fresh-water algs mingled with the pollen of Cordaitee; B. Benault 
and E. Bertrand, Soc. Hist Nat. Autun, 1892. 

^ E. Roche, Bull. Soc. G^L Fiance, ser. 8, iz. 1880, p. 78. See also the 
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In the extreme south of France, between Toulon and 
Cannes, Permian rocks reappear, and, though occupying but 
a limited area, constitute some oi the most picturesque fea- 
tures along the Mediterranean shores of the country. They 
consist of lower massive conglomerates, with intercalations 
of shale, containing Walchia and Callipteris, followed by 
shales, marls, red sandstones, and conglomerates. But their 
distinguishing feature is the enormous mass of volcanic 
materials associated with them. The lower conglomerates, 
besides their fragments of gneiss derived from the pre-Gam- 
brian rocks of the district, contain abundant pieces of quarts- 
{xorphyry, of which rock also there are massive sheets, which 
rise up into the well-known group of hills forming the Es- 
terel oetween Cannes and Fr^jus. Besides these acid out- 
bursts in the older part of the formation, sheets of meUphyie 
are found in the upper part, while dikes of nodular felsite, 
pitchstone, and melaph^rre traverse the series."' 

Westward in the region of the Pvrenees, and in various 
parts of the Iberian peninsula, rocKS believed to be Per- 
mian have been recognized. They fre(][uently present thick 
masses of conglomerate, sometimes resting upon Carbonifer- 
ous rocks, sometimes on formations of older date. 

Alps.'*' — On both sides of the Alpine chain a zone of con- 
^omerates and sandstones, which intervenes between the 
Trias and older rocks of the region, has been referred to the 
Permian system. -The conglomerates (Verrucano conglomer- 
ate) are made up of the detritus of scliistose rocks, porphv- 
ries, quartz, and other materials of the central core of the 
mountains. They sometimes contain sheets of porphyry, 
and occasionally, as at Botzen, they are replaced by vast 
masses of quartz-porphyry and other volcanic rocks, with 

serieB ot '^fitudes des Gites Minenaz," published by the Hlnratrj of Public 
Works in France, particularly the volumes by Delafond on the Autun buin, 
and by Mouret on that of Briye; likewise the Memoira by Grand* Bury already 
cited; Bergeron, "£tude Geologique du Massif au sud dn Plateau Central," and 
BulL Soc. Geol France, 3 ser. vol. xvl. Reinach, Zeitsch. Deutsch. GeoL Ges. 
1892, p. 23, giyes a careful comparison of the Frendi central plateau Permian 
rocks with those of the Saar and Kahe. 

"• P. WaHeraut, "fitude Strat. P^trog. des Maures et de I'Bsterel," 1889. 
Owte DetaiU. Geol. France, FtoaiUe d'AnlibeB. 

Ml B. SueM, SitEb. Akad. Wien. Ivii. 1868, pp. 230, 763; G. 8teche» Zeitsch. 
BentMh. GeoL Gee. xzxvi 1884, p. 367; Jahrfau k. k. GeoL BeiefaaaBst. zzrfi. 
1877, p. 271, zxviiL 1878, p. 93 (giving the fauna of the Beilerophon Ltmeeton^; 
Verhand. k. k. GeoL Reichsanst. 1888, p. 320; B. lIojsiflOYics, '*Die Dolonlfe- 
RiffeTon Sudtirol und YeneUen/' 1879, ch^). iiL ; Fcaas, ''SoeneriederAlpen.*' 
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tuffs and volcanic conglomerates, indicating vigorous vol- 
canic action. An intercalated zone o£ shales in the lower 
conglomeratic and volcanic part of the series in the Yal 
Trompia has yielded Walchia piniformis, W. filiciformis. 
Schizopteris fascicalata, Sphenopteris tridactjlites, etc., and 
' serves to mark the Permian age of the rocks. Eastward, at 
Fanfkirchen, in Hungary, in a corresponding position below 
the Verrucano conglomerate, a group of vounger Permian 
plants has been found, including species of Baiera, Ullman- 
nia, Yoltzia, Scbizolepis, and Carpolithes, nearlv half of 
which occur also in the German Kupferschiefer. Above the 
conglomerate or the porphyry comes a massive red saudstone 
called the **Groden Sandstone," containing carbonized plant- 
remains. But the most distinctive and interesting feature in 
the Alpine development of the Permian system is found in 
the upper portion of the series in the' southern re^on of 
Tyrol and Clarinthia. The red Groden sandstone is there 
succeeded by beds of gypsum, rauchwacke, and dolomite, 
above which comes a bituminous limestone known, from the 
abundance of species of Bellerophon, as the '^Bellerophon 
Limestone." This calcareous member is highly fossilifer- 
ous. It contains an abundant marine fauna, which includes 
ten species of Bellerophon, and species of Nautilus, Natica, 
Pecten, Aviculoptecten, Avicum, Bakevellia. Schizodus, 
Spirifer (7 species), Spirigera, btreptorhyncnus, Orthis, 
Strophomena, LeptsBna, JProductus, and Fusulina. Nearly 
all these are peculiar species, but the Schizodus, Bakevelliai 
and Natica connect the assemblage with that of the Zech- 
0tein. 

It is interesting to trace in this Bellerophon Limestone 
an indication of the distribution of the more open sea of Per- 
mian time in the European area. While the Zechstein was 
in course of deposition in isolated Caspian-like basins across 
the centre of tne Continent, calcareous sediments were ac- 
cumulated on the floor of a wider sea which, lying to the 
south, stretched over the site of the present Mediterranean, 
eastward across Russia and the heart of Asia. A portion of 
this sea- floor has been detected in Sicily, where near Palermo 
M. Gemmellaro has described the abundant fauna found in 
its limestones. Foraminifera (Fusulina) abound in these 
rocks, but their most remarkable feature is the number and 
variety of their cephalopods, which, besides PalsBozoic types 
(Goniatites. Orthoceratites), comprise many new forms (17 
genera ana 54 species) akin to the tribe of Mesozoic Am- 
monites (Adrianites, Agathiceras^ Cyclolobus, Daraelites, 
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Oastrioceras, Medlicottia, Parapronorites, Popanoceras, Sta- 
cheoceras, Waagenoceras), also gasteropoda (Bellerophon, 
Pleurotomaria, etc.) and brachiopods.*** 

Ruasii.*" — The Permian system attains an enormous de- 
velopment in Eastern Europe. Its nearly horizontal strata 
cover by far the largest part of European Russia. They lie 
conformably on the Carboniferous system, and consist of 
sandstones, marls, shales, conglomerates, limestones (often 
highly dolomitic), gypsum, rock-salt, and thin seams of coal. 
In the lower and more sandy half of this series of strata re- 
mains of land-plants (Calamites gigas, Cyclopteris, Pecop- 
teris, etc.), fishes (PalaBoniscus), and labyrinthodonts occur, 
but some interstratified bands yield Productus Cancrini ana 
other marine shells. The rocks are over wide regions im- 
pregnated with copper ores. The upper half of tne series 
consists of clays, marls, limestones, gvpsum, and rock-salt, 
with numerous marine mollusca like those of the Zechstein 
(Productus Cancrini, P. horridus, Camarophoria Sehlothei- 
mii), but with a rather more abundant fauna, and with inter- 
calated bands containing land-plants. 

Much attention has been given in recent years to these 
rocks, which have now been brought into closer comparison 
with those of other regions. As developed on the western 
slope of the Tlral Mountains, they have oeen found to con- 
sist of the following groups of strata: 

Bed clays and marls, with intercalated sandstones 
and limestones, almost wholly unfossiliferous, but 
with a few lamellibranchs resembling Unio (Anthra- 
cosia) castor and IT. umbonatus. This thicK group 
may possibly be partly or wholly Triassic. 

Copper-bearing sandstone, permeated with oxide 
and sulphide of copper, and containing species of Cala- 
mites (gigas), Sphenopteris (lobata, erosa), Callipteris 
(obliqua, conferta), Noggerathia, Dadoxylon, Knorria, 
etc. 

Marls, sandstones, and conglomerates with ill-pre< 
served plants (which seem to be on the whole like those 
of the Artinsk group below), Unio castor, U. umbona- 
tus, U. Goldfussiana, Archegosaurus, Acrolepis, while 



^ Prol GtemmeUaro, "La fViuna dei Galcari con Fusulina," etc., Palermo, 
1887-89. 

^ See for the earliest descriptions "Russia and Ural Mountains/' Murchi- 
son, De Vernenil and Kejaerling, 4to, 2 vols. 1846. 
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some of the Bandy marls eoDtaiii a cliaraelemlioally 
marine fanna, Prodnctns Gancrini, P. koninokianus, 
Athyris pectinifer% and Spirifer lineatua. 

OypBeons limoBtones and dolomites. 

Artinsk gronp of sandstonea, conglomeratesi shales, 
marls, limestones, and dolomites, stretching; from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Kirgiz Steppes, and lying confor- 
mably on the Carboniferous Fnsulina Limestone. This 
groap contains a remarkably abundant and varied as- 
semblage of fossils. The plants include species of 
Calamites, Noggerathia, Spnenopteris, OdontopteriSi 
etc. The faana comprises a number of comimon Car- 
boniferous shells such as Productus semireticutatus, P. 
cora, P. longispinus, P. soabriculus, Streptorhynchus 
crenistria, but with these are found many new types of 
cephalopods like the ammonoid forms above aUuded 
to as occurring in the Bellerophon Limestone of the 
Tyrol fAgathiceras, Gastrioceras, Mediicottia, Popano- 
ceras, Pronorites). About 800 species of fossils have 
been found in the group, of whicn a half also occur in 
the Carboniferous svstem, and only about a sixth in 
the Permian above.*** 

Aaii. — The type of sedimentation found in the east and 
south of Europe extends into Asia. In the valley of the 
Araxes a limestone occurs containing Productus horridus, 
Athyris subtilita, and a number of the ammonoid forms 
above referred to; while in Bokhara other limestones occur 
at Darwas which from their cephalopods (Pronorites, Popa- 
noceras, etc.) probably represent the Artinsk group of Bus- 
sia. The same character of deposits and of paiffiontolooy is 
still more extensively developed in the Salt Bange of the 
Punjab. In this region the ancient Paleozoic sediments 
with their saUferous deposits are overlain bv a remarkable 
limestone which has yielded a large assemblage of fossils. 
At the base of this deposit comes a coarse conglomerate and 
sandstones followed by the well-known Productus Lime- 
stone.*** The lower portions of the limestone abound in 



*M A. KraanopoUkj, Mem. Com. G«ol. Buss. xi. 1889, No. 1; A. Karpin- 
sky, Verkmd. k. Min. Geaell. St. Peterebourg, iz. 1874, p. 267 ; Mem. Acad. 
Skw Petersbourg, 1889; T. TacheniTschew, Mem. Com. Qeol. Boss. iii. 1889, 
No. 4. 

Mi W. Waagen, Mem. QeoL Sury. Iiicii»» *'^^^ Bange Fosails." toI. i. Pro- 
duetofl LuneBtooe, 1879-88. 
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Fusulina with Carboniferous brachiopods ^rodncttui cora, 
P. semireticalatus, P. lioeatos, Athyris KoyBsii, Spirifer 
striatas). The cephalopodB are namerous and include the 
ammonoid types (CycloJobus Arcestes, Medlicottia, Popano- 
ceras, Xenodisous), as well as many Nautili, Orthoceratites, 
and Gl-yroceratites. The gasteropods include forms of Bel- 
lerophoui Euomphalus, H^lopella, Phasianella, and Pleuro- 
tomaria. Lamellibranchs are abundantly represented by 
such genera as Allorisma, Schizodus, Avicula, Aviculopec- 
ten, and Pecten, but also with others of a distinctly Meso- 
zoic character, as Lima, Lucina, Lohpes, Cardinia, Astarta, 
and Myophoria. Yet with these evidences of a newer facies 
of molluscan life it is interesting to notice the extraordinary 
variety and abundance of the brachiopods, including ancient 
genera such as Productus (20 species), Ghonetes, Athyris, 
Orthis, Leptaona, and Streptorhynchus, mingled with a num- 
ber of new genera first met witn here (Hemiptychina, Noto- 
thyris, Lyttonia, Oldhamia, etc.^. Though the general 
aspect of this fauna is so unliKe that of the Permian 
rocks of central Europe, the appearance of a number of 
Zechstein species links the limestones of northern India 
with the European tract. Among these are Camarophoria 
humbletonensis, Strophalosia excavata, S. horrescens, Spi- 
riferina cristata. 

This oceanic type of deposit, however, does not seem to 
extend southwara across the Indian peninsula. South of 
the line of the Narbada River a totally diflferent series of 
sedimentary formations occurs. In that southern region the 
lower and middle Mesozoic marine rocks of other countries, 
and probably also the upper part of the PalsBozoic series, are 
represented by a vast thickness of strata, chiefly sandstones 
and shales, which are probably almost entirely of fluviatile 
origin. To this great fresh- water accumulation the name of 
Gondwdna system has been given by the Geological Survey 
of India. The lower parts of the system (Talchir and Da- 
muda series) may perhaps be paralleled with the Permian 
rocks of Europe. The exceedingly coarse Talchir conglom- 
erates contain blocks which sometimes show smoothed and 
striated faces, and have been compared with those of the 
bowlder-clay as evidences of ancient glacif 1 action in India. 
Among the overlying sandstones and carbonaceous layers 
ferns (Gangamopteris, Giossopteris, Neuropteris) and Volt- 
zia are found. The Damuda series, estimated to be 10,000 
feet thick, contains Giossopteris, Gangamopteris, Schizo- 
neura, Yertebraria, and Archegosaurus. The Panchet series 
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which succeeds is more probably Triassic, while the upper 
Bubdivisions appear to be of Jurassic age.*** 

Austfalii. — The "Upper Coal-measures" (Newcastle series) 
of New South Wales have been classed as Permian. They 
consist of shales, sandstones, and conglomerates, with abun- 
dant plant-remains fGlossopteris, Gangamopteris, Vertebra- 
ria, Pnyllotheca, Spnenopteris),. but with no marine shells. 
This group of coat-bearing strata comprises nearly all the 
seams of coal in the Newcastle coal-field, the lowest of 
which is from eight to fifteen feet thick. Another seam, 
near Jamberoo, is twenty-five feet thick."' 

In Victoria certain sandstones and conglomerates (Bac- 
chus Marsh, Grampian) have been compared with those of 
the Talchir series of India as possibly indicating glacial 
action. They contain Gangamopteris and Glossopteris.*** 
In Queensland a much fuller development of Upper Palss- 
ozoic rocks has been ascertained. A great thickness of 
stratified deposits comprising four or five distinct forma- 
tions has been named rermo-Carbonif erous. In its. higher 
portions (Bowen series) it consists of an upper fresh-water 
series with plants (Sphenopteris, GlossopterisJ, and a lower 
marine series containing a fauna which includes the genera 
Fenestella, Dielasma, Spirifer (striatus, trigonalis, etc.), 
Derbyia, Productus (cora, etc.), Strophalosia, Ohonetes, 
Aviculopecten, Platvschisma, Mourlonia, Bellerophon, Por- 
cellia, Orthoceras, Gfoniatites."" 

Afrka. — In the south of this continent a group of rocks 
occurs which presents some of the lithological and pal»on- 
tological types of southern India and southeastern Aus- 
tralia. At tneir base is a remarkable conglomerate (Dwyka) 
which lies unconformably on the Carboniferous quartzite 
and has been compared with the conglomerate of the Tal- 
chir series, but it presents many of the characters of a vol- 
canic conglomerate."" It is surmounted by a series of clays 
or mudstones and sandstones, at least 4000 feet thick, con- 



2" Medlicott and Blanford, "Geology of India." 

*" 0. S. Wilkinson, "Notes on Geology of New South Wales," Sydney, 
1882, p. 51. 0. Feiatmantel, Mem. Geol. Surv. N.S. Wales, Palsdontology, 
No. 3, 1890, p. 38. 

'»« R. A. F. Murray, "Geology and Phys. Geog. of Victoria," 188t, p. 84. 

'■^*^ R. L. Jack and R. Etheridge jun. "Geology and Palaeontology of Queens- 
land and New Guinea," 1892, chaps. yi.-zzii. 

"0 A. H. Green, Quart. Journ. GeoL foe. xliv. 1888, p. 239. 
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taiuinff plant-remains, amon^ which GloBsoptorid ia aaid to 
have been recognized. This fleriea is onconformably aur* 
mounted by the **Kimberley ahales/' which pass up into 
the ''Karoo beds." The latter are generally regaiaed as 

Triassio. 

Nortli Aflucici. — The Permian system is hardly represented 
at ail in this part of the globe. In Kansas certain red and 
green clays, sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, and beds 
of gypsum lie conformably on the Carboniferons system, and 
contain a few genera and species of moUusks (Bakevellia, 
Myalina, etc.) which occur in the European Permian rocks. 
It has been urged, however, that the upper part of the 
Appalachian coal-field should be regarded as belonging to 
the Permian system. These strata, termed the 'HTpper 
Barren Measures," are upward of 1000 feet thick. At their 
base lies a massive conglomeratic sandstone, above which 
come sandstones, shales, and limestones, with thin coals, 
the whole becoming very red toward the top. Professors 
W. M. Fontaine and I. 0. White have shown that, out ol 
107 plants examined by them from these strata, 22 are 
common to the true Pennsylvanian Ooal-measures and 28 to 
the Permian rocks of Europe; that even where the species 
are distinct they are closely allied to known Permian terms; 
that the ordinary Coal-measure flora is but poorly repre- 
sented in the * ^Barren Measures," while on the other hand 
vegetable types appear of a distinctly later time, forms of 
Pecopteris, Gallipferidium, and Saportsea foreshadowing 
characteristic plants of the Jurassic period. These authors 
likewise point to the indications furnished by the strata 
themselves of important changes in the physical condition 
of the American area, and to the remarkable i>aucity of 
animal life in these beds, as in the red Permian rocks 
of^ Europe. The evidence at present before us seems cer- 
tainly in favor of regarding the upper part of the Appala- 
chian coal-fields as representing the reptiliferous beds over- 
lying the Coal-measures at Antun and their equivalents."* 
In Nova Scotia also a similar upward passage has been 
observed from true Coal-measures into a group of reddish 
strata containing Permian types of vegetation. 

Passing to tne western regions of the continent, we find 



•" **0n the Pennian op Upper Carboniferous Flora of W. Virginia and S.W. 
Pennsylvania," Second Gfeol. Surv. Penn. Report, P.P., 1880. 
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that the vegetation which succeeded that of the Garbonifer- 
ous period spread far to the west, and that it has been en- 
tombed among marine sediments. The Permian deposits 
traced in that direction undergo a change somewhat sim- 
ilar to that shown by the Carboniferous system, though on 
a much feebler scale. In the so-called ** Wichita beds" of 
Texas, consisting of red and mottled clays, sandstones and 
concretionary limestones restinff on Coal-measures, a series 
of plant and animal remains has been discovered, which 
throws much light upon the extension of the Permian flora 
and fauna in iNorth America. The plants are essentially 
the same as those found above the Coal-measures of West- 
ern Virginia. They include Sphenophyllum, Annularia, 
Walchia,. Odontopteris, Calliptens conferta, Callipteridium 
(4 species), Pecopteris (8 species), and Goniopteris."* The 
animal-remains comprise some Carboniferous species, but 
also distinctively Permian types, especially some of the 
ammonoid cephalopods, which are now known to have so 
wide a range in the Old World. The cephalopods already 
obtained include species of Orthoceras, Nautilus, Waageno- 
ceras, Medlicottia, Popanoceras, the sasteropods are repre- 
sented by species of Buomphalus, Bellerophon, and Murchi- 
sonia, and other organisms have been detected.*^' There 
have also been obtained from those strata and the *'Clepsy- 
drops shales" of Illinois a number of fish, stegocephalous 
amphibia, and rhynchocephalous reptiles. •'* 

Spitzbefgeii. — The Permian sea appears to have extended 
far within the Arctic Circle, for above the Carboniferous 
rocks of Spitzbergen there occurs a ffroup of strata which 
contains Permian forms (Productus, Streptorhynchus, Bet- 
zia, Pseudomonotis, Bakevellia, etc.)."* 

•^« I. 0. White, Bull. Amer. Geol. Soc. ill. 1892, p. 211. 
•" C. A. White, Amer. Nat. 1889, p. 109, Bull. U. 8. Geol. Sunr. No. t», 
1891. 

*»* B. D. Cope, Proc. Amer. PhU. Soc. xvii. 18t7-78, pp. 182. 606. 
^* B. Lundgren, Bihang. SveDsk. Vet. Akad. Haodl. ziii. 1887. 
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